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PREFACE. 



The history of the present little volume is soon 
told. Amongst the manuscripts which from time 
to time have found their way into the Council 
room of the Percy Society, were two folio volumes, 
consisting of ballads, songs, and poems, taken 
down by Mr. P. Buchan of Peterhead, N.B. from 
the oral recitation of the peasantry of his country. 
These folios were compiled long before the Percy 
Society was in existence, and solely for the amuse- 
ment of the transcriber, who has for years been 
well known to the antiquarian world as a most 
indefatigable collector of traditionary poetry. Mr. 
Buchan's labours as a " Ballad hunter'* (a phrase 
which it will be seen is not ours), have elicited 
the pnuses of no less celebrated a man than the 
late Sir Walter Scott, one of the last acts of 
whose life was inspecting Mr. Buchan's manu- 
script collection of old ballads, which he pro- 
nounced " decidedlif and indubitably original.^ An 
elegant little work has just issued from the press, 
entitled The Book of Scottish Ballads^ but which 
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They are, indeed, not such cornposUiaus as a 
literary uii]>ostor would thluk it worth hU while 
to produce. The manuscripts contiun little that 
haa not met the eye before, in some shape or 
other, as will be seen by glancing over the notes 
appended to the foUowing pages. The Editor 
cannot lay before the Society any Hardyknutes, 
any Patrick Spenses, any Lord Ewriea or Bar- 
thraDik^B dirges; he can merely present an offer- 
ing of a few veriiojii of well known and popular 
balladsj the antiquity of which is beyond aU 
dispute, 

Whether these versions be coeval with those 
already in print we cannot say, but they are evi- 
dently of considerable antiquity, and certainly 
not to be considered ae the productions of a very 
modem era. They abound in ancient and obBO- 
lete wordd and plirasea ; and, although in the 
Scottish language, they are certainly not In the 
pure Dyne of the pastoral poets — the language 
as it is spoken at present — but in the dialect of a 
particular district, or, to speak more correctly^ in 
the ancient language of the country. 

To those Tinacquainted with the manners and 
customs of the "north countrie," it mny seem 
strangCa that no sooner has any old relic of tradi- 
tionflry lore been rendered popular by the edito- 
labours of a Kiteou or a Scott, than various 
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versions of the same production have made their 
appearance. These second and third editions, 
with yariations, can, however, be easily accounted 
for. 

From whom have Bitson, Scott, or Motherwell, 
received many of the old ballads which they have 
been the means of rescuing from obscurity, if not 
oblivion? The answer is, from the minstrels of 
the North — aye, the minstrdSf — for although the 
harp has long been silent in the dales of the north of 
England and Scotland, it has been succeeded by the 
violin, iind a class of men are still in existence, and 
pursuing their calling, who are the regular descend- 
ants and representatives of the minstrels of old. 

In his rambles amongst the hills of the North, 
and especially in the wild and romantic dales of 
Yorkshire, the editor has met with several of these 
characters — they are not idle vagabonds who have 
no other calling, but, in general, are honest and 
industrious though poor men, having a " local 
habitation" as well as a " name,'* and engaged in 
some calling, pastoral or manual. It is only at 
certain periods, such as Christmas, or some other 
of the great festal seasons of the ancient Church, 
that they take up the minstrel life, and levy con- 
tributions in the hall of the peer or squire, and in 
the cottage of the farmer or peasant. They are 
in general well-behaved, and often very witty fel- 
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Ot gin an earl wad borrow me, 

At his bridle I wad rin ; 
Or gin a widow wad borrow me, 

I'd swear to be her son. 

Or gin a may wad borrow me, 

rd wed her wi' a ring; 
Infeft her wi* the ha's an' bouirs 

0' the bonny towers o* Linne. 

But it fell ance upon a day, 
Dame Easels she thought lang ; 

And she is to the jail-house door 
To hear young Bondwell's sang. 

Sing on, sing on, my bonny Bondwell, 
The sang ye sang just noo; 

I never sang the sang, ladye. 
But I wad war*t on you. 

0! gin my father get word o' this. 
At hame in his ain countrie. 

Hell send red gowd for my relief, 
An' a bag o' white monie. 

gin an earl wad borrow me. 

At his bridle I wad rin ; 
Or gin a widow wad borrow me, 

I'd swear to be her son. 
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Or gin a may wad borrow me, 

I wad wed her wi' a ring ; 
Infeft her wi' the ha's and bouirs 

O' the bonny towers o' Linne. 

She *8 stole the keys o' the jail-house door^ 

Where under bed they lay; 
She's open'd to him the jail-house door, 

And set young Bondwell free. 

She gae *m a steed was swift in need, 

A saddle o' royal bend : 
A hunder pund o' pennies round, 

Bade him gae rove an' spend. 

A couple o* hounds o' ae litter. 

And Caen they ca*d the ane ; 
Twa gay goas-hawka she gae Hkeways, 

To keep him on thought lang. 

When mony days were past and gane. 
Dame Essels thought fu' lang ; 

And she ia to her lanely bouir. 
To shorten her wi' a sang. 

The sang had sic a melodie. 

It lull'd her fast asleep ; 
Up starts a woman clad in green, 

And stood at her bed feet. 

b2 
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Win up, win up, Dame Eflsels, she says, 
This day ye sleep ower lang ; 

The mom is the squire's weddin' day. 
In the bonny towers o* Linne. 

Yell dress yoursel in the robes o' green, 
Tour maids in robes sae fair; 

And yell put girdles about their middles, 
Sae costly, rich, and rare. 

Tell take your Maries alang wi* ye 

Till ye come to yon strand j 
There yell see a ship wi* sails a' up 

Come sailin* to dry land. 

Yell tak' a wand into your hand, 
Ye'll stroke her round about; 

And ye'll tak' God your pilot to be, 
To drown ye'll tak' nae doubt. 

Then up it raise her, Dame Essels, 
Sought water to wash her hands ; 

But aye tfae faster that she wash'd 
The tears they trickling ran. 

Then in it came her father dear, 

And in the floor steps he, 
What ails Daine Essels, my dochter dear. 

Ye weep sae bitterlie ? 
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Want je a sma' fish frae the flood, 

Or turtle frae the sea ? 
Or is there a man in a* my realm 

This day has oflended thee ? 

I want nae sma* fish frae the flood, 

Nor turtle frae the sea; 
But young Bondwell, your ain prisoner, 

This d^y has oflfended me. 

Her father turn'd him round about, 

A solemn oath sware he, 
If this be true ye tell me noo. 

High hangit he shall be. 

To-morrow mornin' he shall be 

Hung high upon a tree; 
Dame Essels whisper'd to hersel, 

Father, ye've tauld a lee. 

She dress'd hersel in robes o' green, 

Her maids in robes so fair; 
Wi' gowden girdles round their middles, 

Sae costly, rich, and rare. 

She 's taen her mantle her about, 

A maiden in every hand ; 
They saw a ship wi' sails a' up. 

Come sailin' to dry land. 
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She 's taen a wand intill her hand. 

And stroked her round about; 
And she 's taen God her pilot to be, 

To drown she took nae doubt. 

So they sail'd on, and further on, 

Till to the water o' Tayj 
There thej spied a bonny little boy 

Was waterin' his steeds sae gay. 

What news, what news, my little boy? 

What news hae ye to me ? 
Are there any weddins in this place ? 

Or any gaun to be ? 

There is a weddin* in this place, 

A weddin' very soon ; 
The morn 's the young squire's weddin* day. 

In the bonny towers o* Linne. 

then she walked alang the way. 

To see what cou*d be seen ; 
And there she saw the proud porter, 

Drest in a mantle green. 

What news, what news, porter? she said; 

What news hae ye to me ? 
Are there any weddins i' this place ? 

Or any gaun to be ? 
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There is a weddia' J* this place, 

A weddin* very soon ; 
The mom's young Bondwell's weddin' day, 

The bonny squire o' Llnne. 

Gae to your master, porter, she' said, 

Gae ye right speedJUe ; 
Bid him come and speak wi' a may 

That wishes Iiis face to see. 

The porter*s up to his master gane, 

Fell low down on his knee ; 
Win up, win up, my porter, he said ; 

Why bow ye low to me ? 

I hae been porter at your yetts 
These thirty years and three ; 

But fairer mays than 's at them noo 
My eyes did never see. 

The foremost she is drest in green, 

The rest in fine attire ; 
Wi' gowden girdles round their middles, 

Well worth a sheriff's hire. 

Then out it speaks Bondwell's ain bride. 

Was a' gowd to the chin i 
They cauno' be fairer thereout^ she says, 

Than we that are herein. 
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There is a difference, my dame, he said, 
Tween that ladye's colour and yoursj 

As much difference as ye were a stock, 
She o' the lily flowers. 

Then oat it speaks him, young Bondwell, 

An angry man was he; 
Cast up the yetts baith wide an' braid. 

These ladyes I may see. 

Quickly up stairs dame Essel 's -gane, 

Her mmdena next her wi*; 
Then said the bride, This ladye's face 

Shows the porter 's tauld nae lee. 

The ladye unto Bondwell spake, 
These words pronounced she: 

O! hearken, hearken, fause Bondwell, 
These words that I tell thee. 

Is this the way ye keep your vows 

That ye did mak' to me. 
When your feet were in iron fetters, 

Ae foot ye cou*dna flee ? 

I stole the keys o' the jail-house door, 
Frae under the bed they lay, 

And open'd up the jail-house door, 
Set you at libertie. 
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Gae ye a steed was swift in need, 

A saddle o* royal bendj 
A hunder pund o' pennies round, 

Bade you gae rove an' spend. 

A couple o' hounds o* ae litter, 

Caen they caa*d the ane; 
Twa gay goss-hawks as swift 's e*er flew, 

To keep ye on thought lang. 

But since this day ye 've brake your vows, 
For which ye're sair to blame; 

And since nae mair I'll get o' you, 
O Caen, will ye gae hame? 

O Caen! Caen I the ladye cried, 

And Caen be did her ken; 
They baith flapp'd round the ladye's knee, 

Like a couple o' armed men. 

He 's to his bride wi* hat in hand, 

And hail'd her courteousUe! 
Sit down by me, my bonny Bondwell, 

What makes this courteste ? 

An askin', askin*, fair ladye, 

An askin* ye 11 grant me; 
Ask on, ask on, my bonny Bondwell, 

What may your askins be ? 
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Five hunder pund to ye 1 11 gie, 

O* gowd an* white monie, 
If 76 11 wed John, my ain cousin, 

He looks as fair as me. 

Keep well your monie, Bondwell, she said, 

Nae monie I ask o' thee; 
Your cousin John was my first luve, 

My husband now he 's be. 

Bondwell was married at morning air, 

John in the aftemuin ; 
I)ame Easels is ladye ower a' the bouirs, 

And the high towers o' Linne. 
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Take wamin', a' ye ladjea fair, 
That wear gowd on your hair; 
Come never unto Charter-woods, 

For Tam-a-line he 's there. 

Even about that knicht's middle 

O' siller beUs are nine ; 
Nae ane comes to Charter-woods, 

And a may returns agon. 

Ladye Margaret sits in her bouir door, 

Sewing at her silken seam; 
And she lang'd to gang to Charter-woods 

To pou the roses green. 

She hadua pou'd a rose, a rose, 

Nor braken a branch but ane ; 
Till by it came him true Tam-a-line, 

Says, Ladye, lat alane. 

O why pou ye the rose, the rose ? 

Or why brake ye the tree ? 
Or why come ye to Charter-woods 

Without leave ask'd of me ? 
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I will pou the rose, the rose, 

And I will brake the tree ; 
Charter-woods are a' my ain, 

I'll ask nae leave o' thee. 

lie's taen her by the milk-white hand, 
And by the grass-green sleeve ; 

And laid her low on gude green wood. 
At her he spier'd nae leave. 

When he had got his will o' her, 

His will as he had ta'en ; 
He *s ta'en her by the middle sma'. 

Set her to feet again. 

She turned her richt and round about. 
To spier her true love's name ; 

But naething heard she, nor naething saw, 
As a' the woods grew dim. 

Seven days she tarried there, 

Saw neither sun nor muin ; 
At length, by a sma' glimmerin' licht. 

Came thro' the wood her lane. 

When she came to her father's court, 

Was fine as ony queen ; 
But when eight months were past and gane, 

Got on the gown o' green. 
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Then out it speaks an eldren knicht. 

As he stood at the yett ; 
Our king's dochter she gaes wi' bairn, 

And we 'U get a' the wyte. 

haud your tongue, ye eldren man, 
And bring me not to shame ; 

Although that I do gang wl' bairn, 
Yese naeways get the blame. 

Were my love but an earthly man, 
As he's an elfin knicht; 

1 wadna gie my ain true luve, 

For a' that's in my sicht. 

Then out it speaks her brither dear, 

He meant to do her harm ; 
There is an herb in Charter-woods 

Will twine you an' the bairn. 

She 's taen her mantle her about, 

Her coiffer by the band ; 
And she is on to Charter-woods, 

As fast as she cou'd gang. 

She hadna poud a rose, a rose, 

Nor braken a branch but ane. 
Till by it came him, Tam-a-Line, 

Says, Ladye, lat alane. 
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0! why pou ye the pile, Mai^aret? 

The pile o' the gravil green ; 
For to destroy the bonny baim 

That we got us between. 

! why pou ye the pile, Margaret, 
The pile o' the gravil gray; 

For to destroy the bonny bairn. 
That we got in our play? 

For if it be a knave baim, 

He 's heir o' a' my land ; 
But if it be a lass baim, 

In red gowd she shall gang. 

If my luve were an earthly man. 

As he 's an elfin grey, 
I cou'd gang bound, luve, for your sake, 

A twalmonth and a day. 

Indeed your luve *s an earthly man. 

The same as well as thee ;. 
And lang I 've haunted Charter-woods, 

A' for your fair bodie. 

1 tell me, tell me, Tam-a-Line, 

O ! tell, an' tell me true ; 
Tell me this nicht, an' mak' nae lee, 

What pedigree are you ? 
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O! I hae been at gude church-door, 

An' IVe got Christendom ; 
Tm the Earl o' Forbes' eldest son, 

An' heir ower a' his land. 

When I was young, o' three years old, 

Muckle was made o' me ; 
My stepmither put on my claithes, 

An' ill, ill-sained she me. 

Ae fatal morning I gaed out, 

Dreading nae injurie; 
And thinking lang, fell soun asleep. 

Beneath an apple tree. 

Then by it came the elfin queen. 

And laid her hand on me ; 
And from that time since e'er I mind, 

I've been in her companie. 

Elfin it 's a bonny place. 

In it fain wad I dwell ; 
But aye at ilka seven years' end, 

They pay a tiend to hell. 
And I'm sae fou o' flesh an' blude, 

I'm sair fear'd for mysell. 

tell me, tell me, Tam-a-Iine, 

tell, an' tell me true ; 
Tell me this nicht, an* mak' nae lee, 

"What way 111 borrow you ? 
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The mom is hallowe'en nicht, 

The elfin court will ride, 
Through England, and thro' a' Scotland, 

And through the warld wide. 

they begin at sky sett in, 
Ride a' the evenin' tide ; 

And she that will her tnie love borrow, 
At Miles-cross will him bide. 

Tell do ye down to Miles-cross, 
Between twall hours and ane; 

And full your hands o' holie water. 
And cast your compass roun*. 

Then the first ane court that comes you till. 

Is published king and queen.; 
The neist ane court that comes you till, 

It is maidens mony ane. 

The neist ane court that comes you till. 
Is footmen, grooms, and squires ; 

The neist ane court that comes you till, 
Isknichts; and I'll be there. 

1 Tam-a-Line, on milk-white steed, 
A gowd star on my crown ; 

Because I was an earthly knicht, 
Got that for a renown. 
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And out at mj steed's right nostril 

He '11 breathe a fiery flame ; 
Ye'll loot you low, and sain yoursel, 

And yell be busy then. 

Ye*U tak* my horse then by the head, 

And lat the bridal fa'; 
The queen o* Elfin shell cry out, 

True Tam-a-Line*s awa*. 

Then 111 appear into your arms, 
Like the wolf that ne'er wad tame ; 

Yell haud me fast, lat me not gae, 
Case we ne'er meet again. 

Then Til appear into your arms 

Like fire that bums sae bauld; 
Yell haud me fast, lat me not gae, 

Til be as ironcauld. 

Then 111 appear into your arms 

Like the adder an* the snake ; 
Yell haud me fast, lat me not gae, 

I am your warld's maike. 

Then 111 appear into your arms 

Like to the deer sae wild ; 
Yell hand me fast, lat me not gae, 

And 111 father your child. 
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And 111 appear into your amis 

Like to a silken string; 
Ye'U haud me fast, lat me not gae. 

Till ye see the fair momin'. 

And I'll appear into your arms 

Like to a naked man ; 
Ye'U haud me fast, lat me not gae. 

And wi' you 111 gae hame. 

Then she has done her to Miles-cross, 
Between twall hours an* ane; 

And filled her hands o' holie water, 
And kiest her compass roun'. 

The first ane court that came her till, 
Was published king and queen ; 

The niest ane court that came her till. 
Was maidens mony ane. • 

The niest ane court that came her till, 
"Was footmen, grooms, and squires; 
The niest ane court that came her till, 
. Was knichts ; and he was there! 

True Tam-a-Line, on milk-white steed, 
A gowd star on his crown ; 

Because lie was an earthly man, 
Got that for a renown. 
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And out at the steed's right nostril 
He breath'd a fiery flame ; 

She loots her low, an* sains hersel, 
And she was busy then. 

She *s taen the horse then by the head, 

And loot the bridle fa'; 
The queen o' Elfin she cried out, — 

True Tam-a-Line 's awa'. 

Stay still, true Tam-a-Line, she says. 

Till I pay you your fee; 
His father wants not lands nor rents, 

He'll ask nae fee frae thee. 

Gin I had kent yestreen, yestreen. 

What I ken weel the day, 
I shou'd hae taen your fu' fause heart, 

Gien you a heart o* clay. 

Then he appeared into her arms 
Like the wolf that ne'er wad tame; 

She held him fast, lat him not gae, 
Case they ne'er met again. 

Then he appeared into her arms 

Like the fire burning bauld; 
She held him fast, lat him not gae, 

He was as iron cauld. 

c2 
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And he appeared into her arms 
Like the adder an' the snake ; 

She held him fast, lat him not gae, 
He was her warld's maike. 

And he appeared into her arms 

Like to the deer sae wild; 
She held him fast, lat him not gae, 

He 's father o' her child. 

And he appeared into her arms 

Like to a silken string; 
She held him fast, lat him not gae, 

Till she saw fair momin'. 

And he appeared into her arms 

Like to a naked man; 
She held him fast, lat him not gae, 

And wi' her he *s gane hame. 

These news hae reach'd thro' a* Scotland, 

And far ayont the Taj, 
That ladye Margaret, our king's dochter, 

That nicht had gain'd her prej. 

She borrowed her love at mirk midnicht. 
Bare her young son ere day ; 

And though ye'd search the warld wide, 
Yell nae find sic a may. 
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FouE-AN-TWEHTT haiidsome youths 

Were a* playing at the ba*j 
When forth it came hira, little Munsgrove, 

The flower out ower them a'. 

At times he lost, at times he wan, 

Till the noontide o* the dayj 
And four-an-twenty gay ladyes, 

Went out to view the play. 

Some came down in white velvet, 

And other some in green; 
Lord Burnett's ladye in red scarlet, 

And shin'd like ony queen. 

Some came down in white velvet. 

And other some in pall; 
Lord Burnett's ladye in red scarlet. 

Whose beauty did excelL 

She gae a glance out ower them a', 

As beams dart frae the sun; 
She fixed her eyes on little Munsgrove, 

For him her luve lay on. 
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Gude day, gude day, ye handsome youth, 

God make ye safe and free; 
What wou'd ye gie this day, Muusgrove, 

For ae nicht in bouir wi' me? 

I darena for my lands, lady, 

I darena for my life; 
I ken by the rings on your fingers 

Ye are Lord Burnett's wife. 

It wadna touch my heart, Munsgrove, 
Nae mair than *twad my tae, 

To see as much o' his heart's blude 
As twa brands cou'd let gae. 

I hae a bouir i' fair Strathdon, 

And picturs roun' it sett; 
And I hae ordered thee, Munsgrove, 

In fair Strathdon to sleep. 

Her flatterin' words and fair speeches, 
They were for him too Strang; 

And she 's prevail'd on little Munsgrove 
Wi' her to gang alang. 

When mass was sung and bells were rung, 

And a' men boun* for bed, 
Little Munsgrove and that ladye 

Tn ae chamber were laid. 
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what hire will ye gie your page, 
If he the watch will keep; 

In case that your gude lord come hame, 
When we're fair fast asleep? 

Siller, siller's be his wage, 

And gowd shall be his hire; 
But if he speak ae word o' this, 

He'll dee in a burnin' fire. 

The promise that I make, madam, 
I will stand to the same; 

1 winna heal it an hour langer ' 

Than my master comes hame. 

She 's taen a sharp brand in her hand, 

Being in the tidive hour; 
He ran between her and the door. 

She never saw him more. 

Where he fand the grass grow green, 

He slacket his shoes an' ran; 
And where he fand the brigs broken. 

He bent his bow an' swam. 

Lord Burnett ower a window lay, 

Beheld baith dale and doun; 
And he beheld his ain foot page 

Come hastenin' to the toun. 
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What news, what news, mj little wee boj, 

Ye bring sae hastilie? 
Bad news, bad news, mj master, he sajs, 

As je will plfunly see. 

Are any of my biggins brunt, my boy? 

Or are my woods hewn doun? 
Or is my dear ladye lichter yet, 

O' dear dochter, or son? 

There are nane o' your biggins brunt, master. 
Nor are your woods hewn doun; 

Nor is your* ladye lichter yet 
O* dear dochter nor son. 

But ye Ve a bouir i' fair Strathdon, 

And picturs ronn* it sett; 
Where your ladye and little Munsgrove 

In fair Strathdon do sleep. 

O haed your tongue, why talk you so 

About my gay ladye; 
She is a gude and chaste woman 

As i' the north countrie. 

Ae word I dinna lee, my lord, 

Ae word I dinna lee; 
And if ye winna believe my word. 

Your ain twa een shall see. 
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Gin this be a true tale ye tell, 

That je hae tauld to me, 
m wed ye to my eldest dochter, 

And married ye shall be. 

But if it be a fause stone 

That ye hae tauld to me, 
A hich gallows ITl gar be built, 

And hangit shall ye be. 

He *s ca'd upon his landladye 

The reckonin' for to pay; 
And pulled out twa handsfou o* gowd 

Says, We 11 reckon anither day. 

He ca*d upon his stable groom. 

To saddle for him his steed; 
And trampled ower yon rocky hills, 

Tin his horse's hoofs did bleed. 

There was a man in Lord Burnett's train, 

"Was ane o' Munsgrove's kin ; 
And aye as fast 'a the horsemen rade 

Sae nimbly*s he did rin. 

He set a horn to his mouth, 

And he blew loud and sma*; 
And aye at every soundin's end, 

Awa', Munsgrove, awa'. 
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Is 't for luve o' my blankets, Munsgrove? 

Or is 't for luve o* my sheets? 
Or is 't for luve o' my gay ladye, 

Sae soun' in your arms she sleeps ? 

It 's nae for luve o' your blankets, my lord, 

Nor yet for luve o' your sheets; 
But wae be to your gay ladye, 
Sae soun' in, my arms she sleeps. 

"Win up, win up, ye little Munsgrove, 

Put a' your armour on; 
It 's never be said anither day, 

I killed a naked man. 

I hae twa brands in ae scabbard, 

Cost me merks twenty-nine; 
Tak' ye the best, gie me the warst, 

For ye're the weakest man. 

The first ane stroke that Munsgrove drew. 

Wounded Lord Burnett sair; 
The next ane stroke Lord Burnett drew, 

Munsgrove he spak* nae mair. 

He turned him to his ladye then, 

And thus to her said he; 
A' the time we've led our life, 

I ne'er thought this o' thee. 
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How like ye noo this weel-faur'd face 
That stands straight by your side? 

Or will ye hate this ill-faur'd face 
Lyes weltering in his blude? 

O! better lure I this wcel-faur*d face 
Lyes welterin' in his blude, 

Then e'er Til do this ill-faur'd face 
That stands straicht by my side. 

Then he 's taen out a sharp dagger, 
It was baith keen and smart; 

And he has wounded that gay ladye 
A deep wound to the heart. 

A grave, a grave, cried Lord Burnett, 

To bury these twa in; 
And lay my ladye i' the hichest flat, 

She 's chiefest o' the kin. 

A grave, a grave, said Lord Burnett, 

To bury these twa in ; 
Lay Munsgrove i* the lowest flat, 

He *s deepest i' the sin. 

Te 11 darken my windows up, secure, 
Wi* staunchiona roun' about; 

And there Is nae a livin' man 
Shall e'er see me walk out. 
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Nae mwr fine claithes my body deck, 

Nor kame gangs i* my h&ir; 
Nor bumin' coal nor candle licht 

Shine i* my bouir mair. 
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IV. 

'(EJe ^tir of %innt. 

The bonny heir, and tlie wcel-faur*d heir, 
And the wcaric lieir o* Linnc, 

Yonder he stands at his father's jctta, 
And naebody bids him come in. 

O! sec for he gangs, an' see for he stands, 

The wearie heir o' Linne; 
O! see for he stands on the cauld casey, 

And nae an* bids him come in. 

But if be had been his fuither's heir, 

Or yet the heir o' Linnc; 
He wou'dna stand on the cauld cascy, 

Some an' wad tacn him in. 

Sing ower again that sang, nourice, 

The sang ye sang just noo; 
I never sang a sang i' my life, 

But I wad sing ower to you. 

O ! see for he gangs, an' sec for he stands, 

The wearie heir o' Linne; 
0! see for he stands on the cauld casey. 

An' nae an' bids him come in. 
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But if he had been his father's heir. 

Or yet the heir o' Linne; 
He wadna stand on the cauld casye, 

Some ane wad taen him in. 

When his father's lands a sellin* were, 

His claise lay weel in fauld; 
But now he wanders on the shore, 

Baith hungry, weet, and cauld. 

As Willie he gaed down the toun, 

The gentlemen were drinkin'; 
Some bade gie Willie a glass, a glass, 

And some bade him gie nane, 
Some bade gie Willie a glass, a glass, 

The weary heir o' Linne. 

As Willie he cam' up the toun, 

The fishers were a sittin*; 
Some bade gie Willie a fish, a fish. 

Some bade gie him a finj 
Some bade gie him a fish, a fish. 

And lat the palmer gang. 

He turned him richt and roun' about. 

As will as a woman's son; 
^nd taen his cane into his hand, 

And ou his way to Linne. 
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Ilis noarice at her window lookM, 

Beholding dole and doun ; 
And she beheld this distressM young man 

Come walkin* to the toua. 

Come here, come here, Willie, she said, 

And rest yoursel wi" me; 
I hae seen you i' better days, 

And in jovial companie. 

Gie me a sheave o* your bread, nouricc, 

And a bottle o' your wine; 
And m pay you it a' ower again, 

When Fm the laird o* Linne. 

Te'se get a sheave o' my bread, Willie, 

And a bottle o' your wine; 
An' yell pay me when the seas gang dry. 

But yell ne'er be heir o' Linne. 

Then he tum'd him richt and roun' about, 

As will as woman's son ; 
And aff he set, and bent his way. 

And strughtway came to Linne. 

But when he cam' to that castle, 
They were set doun to dine; 

A score o* nobles there he saw, 
Sat drinkin' at the wine. 
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Then Eome bad* gie him beef, the beef. 

And some bad* gie him the bane; 
And some bad* gie him naething at a*, 

But lat the palmer gang. 

Then out it speaks the new come laird, 

A saucie word spak' hee; 
Put roun' the cup, gie my rival a sup, 

Lat him fare on his way. 

Then out it speaks Sir Ned Magnew, 

Ane o' young Willie's kin; 
This youth was ance a sprightlie boy 

As ever lived in Linne. 

He turned him right and roun* about, 

As will as woman*s son; 
Then minded him on a little wee key 

That his mither left to him. 

His mither left this little wee key, 

A little before she deed; 
And bad' him keep this little wee key 

Till he was in maist need. 

Then forth he went, an* these nobles left, 

A' drinkin* in the room; 
Wi' walkin' rod intill his hand. 

He walked the castle roun*. 

D 
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There he found nut a little door. 
For there the wee key slippit in; 

An* there he got as mucklc red gowd 
As fFcc<l the lands </ Linne. 

Back through the nobles then he went^ 

A saueie man was then; 
1*11 tak' the cup frae this new-come laird. 

For he ne'er bad' me sit doun. 

Tlien out it speaks tlie new-come laird, 

He spak* wi* mock an' jeer; 
I'd gie a seat to the laird o' Linne, 

Sae be that he were here. 

When the lands o' Linne a sellin' were, 
A' men said they wore free ; 

Tliis lad shall Ime tliem froe mc this day. 
If he'll gie the third pennie. 

I tak* ye witness, nobles a*, 

Gude witnesses yell be; 
Fm promised the lands o* Linne, this day. 

If I gie the third pennie. 

Yo've taen us witness, Willie, they said, 

Gude witnesses we'll be; 
Buy the lands o* Linne who likes, 

They'll ne'er be bought by thee. 
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He's done him to a gamin* table, 

For it stood fair and clean ; 
There he tauld doun as much rich gowd 

As freed the lands o* Linne. 

Thus having done, he turn'd about, 

A saucie man was he; 
Tak* up your monie, my lad, he says, 

Tak' up your third pennie. 

Aft hae I gane wi* barefeet cauld, 

Likewise wi' legs fu' bare; 
An' mony day walk'd at these yetts, 

Wi' muckle dool an' care. 

But noo my sorrow 's past and gane. 

And joy's returned to me; 
And here Tve gowd enough forbye, 

Ahin' this third pennie. 

As Willie he gaed doun the toun, 
There he craw'd wonderous crousc; 

He ca'd the may afore them a*, 
The nourice o' the house. 

Come here, come here, my nurse, he says, 

I'll pay your bread and wine ; 
Seas ebb and flow as they wont to do, 

Yet I'm the laird o' Linne. 

d2 
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An' he gaed up the Qallowgate port. 

His hose aboon his shooo; 
But lang ere fae cam* down again 

Was conrojed hy lords fifteen. 
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IV. 

C6e 3|oUp harper* 

There was ane jollj harper man. 

That harpit aye frae toun to toun; 
A wager he made, wi' two knicbts he laid, 

To steal King Henrie's Wanton Broun. 

Sir Roger he wagered five ploughs o' Ian', 
Sir Charles he wagered five thousand pound, 

And John he*s taen the deed i' ban', 
To steal King Henrie's Wanton Broun. 

He's taen his harp into his ban', 
And he gaed harpin* thro* the toun ; 

And as the king i' his palace sat, 
His ear was touchit wi' the soun'. 

Come in, come in, ye harper man. 

Some o' your liarpin' let me hear; 
Indeed, my liege, an' by your grace, 

I'd rather hae stablin' for my meare. 

Yell gang to yon outer court, 

That stands a little below the toun; 

YeTl find a stable snug and neat, 
Where stands my etatelie Wanton Broun. 
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He's doun him to the outer court, 
That stood a little below the toun; 

There found a stable snug and neat, 
For stately stuid the Wanton Broun. 

Then he has fix't a guide Strang cord, 
Unto his grey mare's bridle rein; 

And tied it unto that steed's tail, 
Syne shut the stable door behin*. 

Then he harpit on, an' he harpit on. 
Till a' the lords were fast asleip; 

Then doun thro' bouir and ha' he 's gane, 
Even on his hands and feet. 

He's to yon stable snug and neat, 
That lay a little below the toun; 

For there he placed his ain grey meare, 
Alang wi' King Henrie's Wanton Broun. 

Yell do you doun thro* mire an* moss, 
Thro' mony a bog an* lairy hole; 

But never miss your Wanton slack, 
Ye'll gang to Mayblane to your foaL 

As suin 's the door he had unsbut, 

The meare gaed prancin* frae the toun; 

An' at her bridle rein was tied 

King Henrie's statelie Wanton Broun. 
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Then she did rin thro* mire an* moss, 

Thro' monj a bog an' miery hole; 
But never missed her Wanton slack, 

Till she reach'd Majblane to her foal. 

When the king awakit frae sleip. 

He to the harper man did say, 
0! waken ye, waken ye, jolly John, 

We've fairly slept till it is day. 

Win up, win up, ye harper man. 

Some mair o' horpin' ye'U gie me; 
He said, my liege, wi' a' my heart, 

But first my gude grey meare maun see. 

Then forth he ran, and in he cam*, 

Droppin' mony a feigned tear; 
Some rogues hae broke the outer court, 

An* stown awa* my gude grey meare. 

Then by my sooth, the king replied, 
If there's been rogues into the toun, 

I fear as weel as your grey meare, 
Awa's my stately Wanton Broun. 

My loss is great, the harper said, 

My loss is twice as great, I feare, 
In Scotland I lost a gude grey steed. 

An' here I've lost a gude grey meare. 
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Come on, come on, ye harper man, 
Some o' yovLT music lat me hear; 

Weel paid ye'se be, John, for the same, 
An' likewise for your gude grey meare. 

When that John his money received. 
Then he went harpin' frae the toun; 

But little did King Henrie ken, 

He'd stow'n awa' his Wanton Broun. 

The knichts then lay ower castle wa'. 
An' they beheld baith dale an' doun; 

An* saw the jolly harper man, 
Come harpin' on to Striveling toun. 

Then by my sooth, Sir Roger said, 
Are ye returned back to toun, 

I doubt, my lad, ye hae ill sped, 
0' stealin' o' the Wanton Broun. 

I hae been into fair England, 

An' even into Lunan toun; 
An' in King Henrie's outer court, 

An' stow'n awa' the Wanton Broun. 

Ye lee, ye lee. Sir Charles he said, 
An' aye sae loud's I hear ye lee; 

Twall armed men in armour bricht, 
They guard the stable nicht and day. 
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But I did harp them a' asleip, 

An' managed mj business cunninglie; 

If ye mak* licht o* what I say, 
Come to the stable an' ye'U see. 

My music pleas'd the king sae weel, 
Mair o* my harpin* he wish'd to hear, 

An* for the same he paid me weel. 
And also for my gude grey meare. 

Then he drew out a gude lang purse, 
Well stored wi' gowd an* white monie; 

And in a short time after this, 
The Wanton Broun he lat them see. 

Sir Roger produced his ploughs o' Ian*, 
Sir Charles produced his thousand pound, 

Then back to Henrie the English king, 
Eestored the statelie Wanton Broun, 
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V. 



Once there was a bonnj hind squire 

Appear'd in a ladye's ha*; 
And aye she walked up and doun, 

Lookin' o'er her castle wa*. 

What is your wills wi* me, kind sir? 

What is your wills wi* me? 
My wills are sma' wi* thee, ladye, 

My wills are sma' wi* theej 

For here I stan* a courtier, 
And a courtier come to thee, 

For if ye will not grant me your luve, 
For thy sake I will dee. 

If you dee for my sake, she says, 
Few for you will make mane; 

Many better's died for my sake. 
Their graves are growin* green. 

Tou appear to be some fause young man, 

Tou wear your hat so wide; 
You appear to be some fause young man, 

You wear your boots so side. 
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An askin*, askin', sir, she sfud, 

An oskin' yell grant me; 
Aak on, ask on, ladye, he said, 

What may your askin* be? 

What's the first thing in flower, she said, 

That springs in muir or dale? 
What's the neist bird that sings, she says. 

Unto the nightingale? 
Or what is the finest thing, she says, 

That king or queen can wile? 

The primrose is the first in flower. 

That springs in muir or dale; 
The thristle-throat is the neist that sings 

Unto the nightingale. 
And yellow gowd is the finest thing 

That king or queen can wile. 

You have asked many questions, ladye, 

Fve you as many told; 
But how many pennies roun' 

Mak* a hundred pound i' gold? 

How many sma* fishes 

Do swim the salt seas roun'? 
Or what's the seemliest sight you'U see 

Into a May mornin'. 
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There's ale into the birken's cale. 

Wine in the horn green j 
There's gowd in the king's banner 

When he is fightin' keen. 

You may be my match, kind sir, she said, 
You may be my match and more; 

There ne'er was ane came such a length 
Wi* my father's heir before. 

My father's lord o' nine castles, 

Nae body heir but me; 
Your father's lord o' nine castles, 

Yoiu* mother's ladye o* three. 

Your father's heir o' nine castles. 

An' ye are heir to three; 
For I am William, thy ae brither, 

That died ayont the sea. 

If ye be William, my ae brither, 

This nicht weel is me; 
If ye be William, my ae brither. 

This nicht I'll gae wi' thee. 

For no, for no. Jolly Janet, he says. 

For no, that canna be; 
Ye've o'er foul feet, and ill washen hands 

To be in my companie. 
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For the wee wee worms are my bed fellows, 

And the clay-cauld is my sheet; 
And the hicher that the wins do blaw 

The Bouner I do sleip. 

I^eave aff your pride, Jolly Janet, he says. 

Use it not any more; 
Or when ye come where I hae been 

Ye will repent it sore. 

When ye gae in at yon church door, 

The red gowd on your hair; 
Mair will look at your yallow locks 

Than look on the Lord's prayer. 

When ye gae in at yon church door. 

The red gowd on your croun; 
When ye come where I hae been 

Yc'll wear it laigher doun. 

The Jolly hind Squire he went away, 

In the twinklin* o' an eye, 
An* the ladye left sorrowfu* beliin', 

Wi* mony a bitter cry. 
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%it Cruel 9^ot!)er* 



It fell ance upon a day, Edinburgh, Edinburgh, 

It fell ance upon a day, Stirling for aye, 

It fell ance upon a day. 

The Clerk and Ladye went to play, 

So proper St. Johnstoun stands fair upon Tay. 

If my babie be a Bon, Edinburgh, Edinburgh, 

If my babie be a son, Stirling for aye. 

If my babie be a son, 

ni make him a lord o' high renoun, 

So proper St. Johnetoim stands fair upon Tay. 

She's lean'd her back to the wa*, Edinburgh, Edinburgh, 

She's lean'd her back to the wa', Stirling for aye, 

She's lean*d her back to the wa', 

Fray'd that her pains might fa', 

So proper St. Johnstoun stands fair upon Tay. 

She'8lean'dherbacktothethorn,Edinburgb,Edinbiu'gh, 

She's lean'd her back to the thorn, Stirling for aye, 

She's lean'd her back to the thorn. 

There were her babies born, 

So proper St. Johnstoun stands fair upon Tay. 
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0! bonnie babies gin ye souch sair, Kdinburgh, 

Edinbargh, 
0! bonnie babies gin ye soach. sair^ Stirling for aye, 
01 bonnie babies, gin ye souch sair, 
Toall never soach by my side mair, 
So proper St. Johnstoun stands fair upon Tay. 

She's riv'n the muslin frae her head, Edinburgh, 

Edinburgh, 
She's riv'n the muslin frae her head, Stirling for aye, 
She's riv'n the muslin frae her head, 
Hand an' foot, the babies tied, 
So proper St. Johnstoun stands fair upon Tay. 

Out she took her wee pen knife, Edinburgh, Edinburgh, 

Out she took her wee pen knife, Stirling for aye. 

Out she took her wee pen knife, 

Twyn'd the young things o' the sweit life. 

So proper St. Johnstoun stands fair upon Tay. 

She's howkit a hole anent the green, Edinburgh, 

Edinburgh, 
She's howkit a hole anent the green, Stirling for aye, 
She's howkit a hole anent the green, 
There laid her sweet babies in, 
So proper St. Johnstoun stands fair upon Tay. 

It fell ance upon a day, Edinburgh, Edinburgh, 
It fell ance upon a day, Stirling for aye, 
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It fell ance upon a day, 

She saw twa babies at their play, 

So proper St. Johnstoun stands fair upon Tay. 

01 bonny babies gin ye were mine, Edinburgh, 

Edinburgh, 
01 bonny babies gin ye were mine, Stirling for aye, 
O! bonny babies gin ye were mine, 
rd deathe you i' the silks sae fine, 
So proper St. Johnstoun stands fair upon Tay. 

01 wild mother, when we were thine, Edinburgh, 

Edinburgh, 
O! wildmother, when we were thine, Stirlingfor aye, 
01 wild mother, when we were thine, 
You cleath'd us na i' silks so fine, 
So proper St. Johnstoun stands fair upon Tay. 

But noo we're in the heavens high, Edinburgh, 

Edinburgh, 
But noo we're in the heavens high, Stirling for aye, 
But noo we're in the heavens high. 
And you've the pains o' hell to try. 
So proper St. Johnstoun stands fair upon Tay. 

She hied her to her father's ha*, Edinbui^h, Edinburgh, 

She hied her to her father's ha', Stirling for aye, 

She hied her to her father's ha*, 

She look'd the meekest may amang them a'. 

So proper St. Johnstoun stands fair upon Tay. 
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She threw hersel* o'er the castle wa*, Edinburgh, 

Edinburgh, 
She tiirew hersel* o'er the castle wa', Sterling for aye, 
She threw hersel' o*er the castle wa', 
Sair, I wat, was her fa*. 
So proper St. Johnstoun stands fair upon Tay. 
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VIL 

Thk minister's dochter o' Newftrke, 
Hey wi' the rose and the lindie, O; 

Has fa'en i' luve wi' her father's clerk, 
Alane bj the green bum sidie, O. 

She courted him sax years and a day, 
Hey wi' the rose and the lindie, O; 

At length her fause-luve did her betray, 
Aluie by the green bum sidie, 0. 

She did her doun to the green woods gang, 
Hey wi* the rose and the lindie, 0; 

To spend awa* a while o' her time, 
Alane by the green bum sidie, O. 

She lent her back unto a thorn. 
Hey wi' the rose and the lindie, O; 

And she's got her twa bonnie boys bom, 
Alan« by the green bum sidie, 0. 

She's ta'en the ribbons frae her hair, 
Hey wi' the rose and the lindie, O; 

Boun' their bodies fast and sair, 
Alane by the green bum sidie, O. 
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She's put them aneath a marble Btane, 
Hey wi' the rose and the lindie, 0; 

Thinkin' a may^ to gae her hame, 
Alane hj the green bum sidie, O. 

Leukin* o'er her castle wa*, 

Hey wi* the rose and the lindie, O; 

She spied twa bonnj boys at the ba', 
Alane by the green bum sidie, O; 

bonny babies if ye were mine, 
Hey wi* the rose and the lindie, O; 

1 wou'd feed ye wi* the white bread and wine, 
Alane by the green bum sidie, O; 

I wou'd feed ye with the ferra cow's milk, 
Hey wi* the rose and the lindie, O; 

An' dress ye i' the finest silk, 

Alane by tiie green bum sidie, O. 

O, cruel mother ! when we were thine, 
Hey wi' the rose and the lindie, O; 

We saw nane o' your bread and wine, 
Alane by the green bum sidie, O. 

We saw nane o* your ferra cow's milk, 
Hey wi' the rose and the lindie, O; 

Nor wore we o* your finest silk, 
Alane by the green bum sidie, 0. 

E 2 
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0^ bonny babies can ye tell me, 

Hey wi' the roae and the .lindie, O; 

What eort o* death for ye I maun dee» 
AlanG by the green burn ddie, 0. 

Tea, cruel mother, well tell to thee, 
Hey wi' the rose and the lindie> O; 

What sort o' death for us je maun dee, 
Alane by the green bum eidie, O. 

SevBn y^js a fool i* the wooda^ 
Hey wi' the rose and the lindicj Oj 

Seven years s fish i' the floods, 
Alane by the green burn sidie, 0. 

Seven years to be a church bell, 
Hey wi' the rose and the lindie^ O; 

Seven years a porter i' hell, 

Alane by the green burn sidie, 0. 



WelcomCj welcome, fool i' the wood. 
Hey wi* the rose and the lindie, Oi 

Welcome, welcome, fish i' the flood, 
Alane by the green burn sidie, 0. 

"Welcome, welcome, to be a church bell, 
Hey wi' the rose and the lindie^ O; 

But heavens keep me out o' hell, 
Alane by the green burn sidie, O. 
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vni. 
I^lje %.afrti o* 3)rum> 



Tub laird o' Drum,*B a wooin' gone, 

A* in a momin' airlj, 
And he did spj a weel-faured may 

Was shearin' at her barley. 

O will JQ fancy me, bonnie lassie, 
And lat your shearin' be, ? 

will ye fancy me, bonnie lassie. 
And lat your shearin' be, O? 

1 winna fancy you, she says, 

Nor lat my shearin* be, O; 
For Fm o*er low to be Ladye Drum, 
An' your leman Vd scorn be, O. 

But hie you to my father dear, 
Keeps sheip on yonder hill, O; 

To ony thing he bids me do 
Fm always at his will, 0. 

He *s gane to her father dear. 
Keeps sheip on yonder hill, O; 

I'm come to marrie your ae dochter, 
If yell gie me your gude will, O. 
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SheTl shak* your barmj and winna your corn, 

And gang to mill an' kill, O j 
In time o' need she'll saddle your steed, 

I'U draw your boots myael', O. 

O ivha will bake my bridal bread ? 

And wha will brew my a!e^ O ? 
And wha will welcom'' my ladye hame, 

It's mair than I can tell, O. 

Fonr-and-twentie gentle fcnicbta 
Gaed in at the yatea o* Drpno, O; 

But noe a man liftit his hat 

Whan the lady o' Drum cam' in, O. 

But he has ta'eo her by the han', 

And led her but and ben, Ot 
Saysj Yon're welcome hame, my ladye Drum, 

For this is yonr ain Ian', O ; 

For he bas ta'en her by the han', 

And led her thro* the ha*, 0; 
Says, Ye're welcome hame, my ladye Drum, 

To your bouira ane aa' a*, O. 

Out it apeaka his brother dear, 

Says, YouVe done us great wrang, Oj 
You*ve married a wife below your degree, 
Si*e 'fl a mock to a' your kin, 0. 
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Oat then, eptk* the hurd o' Dram, 
BajSf IVe done jou na wrang, 0; 

I Ve married a wife to win mj bread, 
Ton've married ane to spend, O. 

For the last time that I was wed 

She was far aboon my degree, O; 
She wadna gang to Uie bonnj yates o' Drum, 

But the pearlin* aboon her ee, : 
And I durst na* gang i' the room where she was. 

But my hat below mj knee, O. 

When they had eaten and weel drunken, 

And a* man boon* for bed, O; 
The laird o' Drum and 's ladye gay 

Li ane bed they were laid, 0. 

Gin ye had been o* high renoun, 

As ye*re o* low degree, 0; 
We might hae baith gane doun the streets, 

Amang good companie, O. 

I tauld ye ere we were wed, 

Te were far aboon my degree, O; 
But noo Fm married, i' your bed laid. 

And just as gnde as ye, O. 

I tauld ye sir, ere we were wed, 
Ye were far aboon my degree, O; 
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But noo I'm married, f your bed laid, 
An' just as gude as ye, O. 

G-in ye were dead, and I were dead, 
And baith in grave had lien, O; 

Ere seven years were at an end, 

They'd na ken your dust frae mine, O. 
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IX. 



LoBT> William has gane o'er the sea 

For to seek after lear; 
liOrd Lundie had but ae dochter, 

And he*d wed none but her. 

Upon ae book they baith did read, 

And in ae bed did Uy; 
Bat if her father got word o' this 

Shell soon be ta'en away. 

Tonr father ^8 gotten word o' this, 
Soon married then well be: 

Set trysts, set trysts wi' me, Janet, 
Set trysts, set trysts wi' me. 

Set trysts, set trysts wi' me, Janet, 
When your weddin' day 's to be; 

On Saturday, the first that comes, 
Maun be my weddin' day. 

Bad news, bad news is come, Janet, 
Bad news is come to me; 

Tour father's gotten word o' this, 
Soon married then ye'll be. 
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O will ye marpy the jouns prioce, docliter^ 
The queen o' England to be ? 

Or will ye many lord Willjairij 
And die immediately ? 

I will marry the young prince, father. 
Because it i& your will; 

But I wish it waa my burial dajj 
For my grave I could gang till. 

When they gaeJ into the kirk, 

And ae seat they sat in, 
The minister took up the book, 

The marriage to begiD. 

Lay down the book, deax kind sir, 
And wail a little wee; 

1 have a ladye to welcome yet, 

She ''s been it gude friend to me. 

Out then spnb' the minister, 

An angry man was he; 
Ye might have had your ladye welcom'd, 

Before ye cam' to me. 



She lent'd o'er her left shoulder, 
And tears did Win* Ler e*e; 

But she leuk'd o'er her richt shoulder, 
And a blyther sicht saw she. 
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For in there cam' him, lord William, 
And his valiant companie. 

An' in there cam* him, lord William, 

Bis armour shinin' clear; 
And in there cam' him, lord William, 

An* miioj ft glitterin' spear. 

Stand by, stutd by, ye bonny brid^room, 

Stand l^, stand by, said he; 
Stand by, stand by, ye bonny bridegroom. 

Bride, ye maun join wi' me. 

Let the young prince clasp his cofior o' gold, 

When he gangs till his bed; 
Let the young prince clasp his coffer of gold, 

Bnt m clasp my bonny bride. 

Oat it spake him, lord Lundie, 

An' an angry man was he; 
NLy dochter will marry him, lord William, 

It seems in spite o' me. 
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She soiled up, she uiled down. 

Thro* mony a pretty stream, 
Till she cam* to that statelie castle, 

Where love Gregory lay in. 

O open, open, love Gregory, 

O open and lat me in; 
Your yonng son is i' my arms, 

An' shiTerin* cheek and chin. 

Had awa*, ye ill woman, 

'Had far awa* frae me; 
Ye're bnt some witch, or some warlocli, 

Or the mermaid troublin* me. 

My lady she 's in Lochranline, 

Down by Lochleam's green; 
This day she wadna sail the sea, 

For gowd nor warld's gain. 

Bat if ye be my ladye Janet, 

As I trust na weel ye be; 
Come tell me o'er some love token 

That past 'tween thee an' me. 

Mind on, mind on, noo love Gregory, 

Sin* we sat at the wine. 
The rings that were o' your fingers, 

I gied thee mine for thine. 
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And mine was o* tlie gude red gowd;, 

Yours o' the silly tm; 
And mine's l)een true, aad vera truSy 

But youTB had a fause riagin'. 

But open, open, love Gregory, 

Open and lat me in; 
Your young son is i' my arms, 

Hell be dead ere in I win. 

Had awa' ye ill womaa, 

Had far awa' frae mej 
Ye're but some witcb, or some warloeh, 

Or the mermaid troublin' me. 

But if ye be my ladye Janet, 

A a I trust na weel ye be^ 
Come teU me o*er some lore token, 

That post 'tween thee and too. 

Mind on, mind on, love Grogoiy, 

Sia' we sat at the wine; 
The Bhifta that were upo' your back, 

J gied thee mine for thine. 



And mine was o* the gude Hollan', 
And yours o' the eiUy twine; 

And mine's been true, and vera trne^ 
But your's had fauee lynin. 
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XL 



Tbbbb cam' a bird out o' a busb^ 

On water for to dine; 
An' siching sair, sajs, the king's dochtcr, 

O wae*8 this heart o' mine. 

He's taen a harp into his hand. 

He's harpit them a' asleip; 
Except it was the king's dochter, 

Wha ae wink coudna get. 

He's loupen on his beny-brown steed, 

Ta'en her behin' himsel'; 
Then baith rade doun to that water 

That they ca* Wearie's WeU. 

Wade in, wade in, my ladye fair, 

No harm shall thee befall; 
Oft times ha'e I watered my steed 

Wi' th6 water o' Wearie's Well. 

The firat step that she steppit in, 

She steppit to the knee; 
And, aichin' says this ladye fair, 

This water's nae for me. 
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Wade in, wade in, my ladye fair, 

Ko harm shall thee hefall; 
Oft times have I watered my steed 

WV the water o' Wearie'e Well. 

The next step that ehe stejipit in. 

She ateppit to the middlo; 
0, sicliin' Bays thia ladye foir^ 

I've wat my gowden girdle. 

Wade in, wade in, my ladye fair^ 

No harm shall thee befnll; 
Oft times ha'e I watered my sle^'d 

Wi' the water o' Wearic's Well. 

Tlie next step that she steppit in, 

She steppit to the chin; 
Oj sichin' Bays thia ladye fair, 

They end gar twn luves twin. 

Seven kings' dochters I've droun'd there, 
I' the water o' Wearie^e Well; 

All* rn mak* ye the eight o' them, 
An' Ting the common bell. 

Sin' I am stoudin' here, she aayfi^. 

This dowie death to dee; 
Ooe kisa o' your comelie mouth, 

Fra Bure wad comfort me. 
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He loated him o'er his saddle bow, 

To kiss her cheek an* chin; 
She's ta*en him in her arms two, 

An' throun him headlong in. 

^n* seven king's daughters ye've dronned tlicro, 

r the water o' Wearie's Well, 
111 mak' ye the brid^room to them a'. 

An' ring the bell mjsell. 

An' aye she warsled, and aye she swum. 

An' she swam to dry Ion*; 
An' thankit God most cheerfullie. 

For the dangers she o'ercam'. 
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xn. 



"Whan Willie was i' his saddle set, 
An' a' his merry men wi' him; 

Stay still, stay still, my merry men a', 
IVe forgot something behind me. 

Gie me God's blessing an' yours, mither, 

To hie me on to Gamery; 
Gie me God's blessing an' yours, mither. 

To gae to the bridestool wi' me. 

Ill gie God's blessing an' mine, Willie, 

To hie you on to Gamery; 
Ye'se hae God's blessing an' mine, Willie, 

To gae to the bridestool wi'; 
But Gamery it is wide an' deep, 

An* your weddin' ye'll never see. 

Some rade back, an' some rade 'fore, 

An' some rode on to Gamery; 
The bonniest knicht's saddle amang them a*, 

Stood teem i' the water o' Gamery. 

O ! out it spak' the bride hersell, 
Says, What mak's a' this ridin'? 
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Where is the knicht unang ;e a*. 
Aught me tlus day fw weddin*. 

Out it ^>ak' the bridegroom's broth^^r, 
Saye^ Hai^aret, Fll tell you plainly, 

The knicht ye should hae been wedded on. 
Is droun'd i' the water o' Gamery. 

She's torn the ribbons aff her head. 

They were baith thick on* mony; 
She's kilted up her green claethinfiCf 

An' she has passed the Gamery. 

She's plunged in, so did she doun. 

That was baith black an' jumly; 
An* i' the middle o' that water, 

She found her am sweet Willie. 

She's taen him in her arms twa, 

An' gied him kisses mony; 
My mither's be as wae as thine. 

Well baith lie i' the water o' Gamery. 



K 'J 
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YTTT . 



Ten lords sat drinkin' at the wine, 

Intill a morning airly; 
There fell a combat them araang, 

That must be fought — nae parley. 

O! stay at hame, my ain gude lord, 
O I stay, my ain dear marrow; 

Sweetest min', I will be thine, 
An' dine wi' you to-morrow. 

She's kissed his lips, an' combed his hair, 

As she had dane before, O; 
Gied him a brand doun by his side. 

An' he is on to Yarrow. 

As he gaed o'er yon dewie knowe, 

As he had dane before, O; 
Nine armed men lay in a den, 

Upo' the braes o* Yarrow. 

cam* ye here to hunt or hawk. 

As ye hae dane before, 0? 
Or cam' ye here to wiel' your brand, 

Upo' the braes o' Yarrow? 
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I cim' nae here to hnnt nor hawk, 

Ab I hue dane before, O; 
But I cam' here to wiel' my brand, 

Upo* the braes o* Yarrow. 

Foot he hiu% an' fire he slew, 

Hn down it fell himsell, O; 
There stood a fame lord him behin', 

Who thrust his body thoro'. 

Gae ham^ gae hune, my brother John, 

An' tell your sister sorrow; 
Tour mither wad come tak* up h^ son, 

Aff o* the braes o* Yarrow. 

As he gaed o'er yon high, high hill. 

As he had dane before, O, 
There he met his sister dear, 

Cam' rinnin' fast to Yarrow. 

I dream'd a dream last night, she says, 

I wish it blnna sorrow; 
I dream'd I was puing the heather green, 

tJpo* the braes o' Yarrow. 

rU read yoor dream, sister, he says, 

ni read it intill sorrow; 
Ye're bidden gae tak' up your luve, 

He's sleepin' soun' on Yarrow. 
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She's toru the ribbons frae her head, 
They were baith thick an' narrow; 

She's kilted up her green elaithin'. 
An' she's awa' to Yarrow. 

She's ta'en him in her arms two, 

An' gied him kisses there*, 
An' wi' her tears she baith'd his wouns, 

Upe' the braes o' Yarrow. 

Her father lenkin' e'er the castle wa', 
Beheld his doohter*s sorrow; 

O baud jour tongue, dochter, he says, 
An' lat be a' your sorrow ; 

I'll wed ye wi* a better lord, 
Than he that died on Yarrow. 

O haud your tongue, father, she says, 

An' lat be till to-morrow; 
A better lord there couldna be, 

Than he that died on Yarrow, 

She kiss'd his lips, an* comb*d his hair, 
As she had dane before, 0; 

An' wi' a crack her heart did brack, 
Upo' the braes e' Yarrow, 
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XIV. 



There was a king, an' a curious king, 

An* a king o' royal fame ; 
He had ae docbter, he had never mair, 

Ladje Diamond was her name. 

She's fa'en into shame, an' lost her gudc name, 

An* wrought her parents *noy; 
An* a' for her layen her luve so low, 

On her father's kitchen boy. 

Ae nicht as she lay on her bed. 

Just thinkin' to get rest, 
Up it came her old father. 

Just like a wanderin' ghaist. 

Bise op, rise up, ladye Diamond, lie says, 

Rise up, put on your goun ; 
Bise up, rise up, ladye Diamond, he says, 

For I fear ye gae too roun'. 

Too roun' I gae, yet blame me nae', 

Ye*ll cause me na to shame; 
For better luve I that bonnie boy, 

Than a* your weel-bred men. 
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The king's ca'd up his wa' -wight men, 

That he paid meat an' feej 
Bring here to me that bonnie boy. 

An' we'll smore him right quietlie. 

Up hae they ta'en that bonnie boy. 
Put him 'tween twa feather beds; 

Naethln' was dane, nor naethin' said, 
Till that bonnie bonnie boy was dead. 

The king's ta'en out a braid braid sword, 

An' streak'd It on a strae; 
An* thro* an' thro' that bonnie boy's heart, 

He 's gart cauld iron gae. 

Out has he ta'en his poor bluldie heart, 

Set it in a tasse o' gowd, 
An' set It before ladye Diamond's face, 

Said, fair ladye, behold! 

Up has she ta'en this poor bludie hearty 

An' holden it in her han'; 
Better luved I that that bonnie bonnie boy, 

Than a' my father's Ian*. 

Up has she ta'en his poor bludie heart, 

An' laid it at her head; 
The tears awa' frae her eyne did flee, 

An' ere midnicht she was dead. 
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XV. 

&iv ^uQ% t^t (Graeme. 



Lord Home he is a huntin' gane, 
Thro' the woods and rallies clear; 

An' he has ta'en Sir Hugh the Graeme, 
For stealin' o' the bishop's meare. 

They hae ta'en Sir Hugh the Graeme, 
Led him doun thro* Strievling toun; 

Fifteen o' them cried a* at ance. 

Sir Hugh the Graeme he maun gae doun. 

They hae caus'd a court to sit, 

'Mang a* their best nobilitie; 
Fifteen o' them cried a' at ance, 

Sir Hugh the Graeme he noo maun dee. 

Oat it speaks my ladye Black, 
An' o* her will she was richt free; 

A thousand pound, my lord, I'll gie, 
If Hugh the Graeme's set free to me. 

Hand your tongue, ye lady Black, 
An' ye*H let a' your pleadins be; 

Tho' ye wou'd gie me thousands ten, 
It*8 for my honour he maun dee. 
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Then out it speaks her, ladye Bruce, 
An' o' her will she was richt free; 

A hundred steeds, my lord, I'll gie. 
If ye'U gie Hugh the Graeme to me. 

0, hand your tongue, ye ladye Bruce, 
An' ye'll let a' your pleadins be, 

Though a' the Graemes were i' this court, 
It's for my honour he maun dee. 

He leukit ower his shoulder then. 
It was to see what he could see; 

An' there he saw his auld father, 
Weepin* and wailin' bitterlie. 

O, haud your tongue, my auld father. 
And ye'll let a' your mournin' be; 

The' they bereave me o' my life. 

They canno' had the heavens frae me. 

Yell gie my brother John the sworde. 
That's pointed wi' the metal clear. 

An' bid him come at eight o'clock, 
An' see me pay the bishop's meare. 

An' brother James, tak' here the sworde. 
That's pointed wi' the metal broun, 

Come up the morn at eight o'clock. 
An' see your brother putten doun. 
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An* brother Allen, tuk' this swordc, 

That's pointed wi' the metal fine, 
Come up the morn at eight o'clock, 

An* see the death o' Hugh the Graeme. 

Ye*ll tell this news to Mnggy, my wife, 
Nieat time 70 gang to Stricvliug touu; 

She is the cause I lose my lifoj 
She wi' the bishop play'd the loun. 

Again he ower his shoulder leuk'd, 

It was to see what he could see, 
An* there he saw his little son, 

Was screamin' by liis nouricc knee. 

Then out it spak* the little son, 

Sin' *tis the morn that he maun dee; 

If that I live to be a man, 
My father's death reveng'd shall be. 

If I must dee, Sir Hugh replied, 

My friends o' mc they will think lack ; 

He leapt a wa' eighteen feet high, 
Wi' his bans boun' behin' his back. 

Ixnrd Home then raised ten armed men, 

An' after him they did pursue; 
But he has trudg'd out ower the pluin, 

As fast as ony bird that flew. 
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He leuk'd ower his left shoulder, 
It was to see what he cou'd see, 

His brother John was at his back, 
An' a' the rest o' his brothers three. 

Some they woundit, and some they slew, 
They fought sae fierce and valiantUe; 

They made his enemies for to yield, 
An' sent Sir Hugh out ower the sea. 
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XVL 

Soinnie o' €otkU0mniv. 



JoHNHis raise up in a Maj mornin*, 
Ca'd for water to wash his hands, 

An* he's commant his bludie dogs, 

To be loos'd frae their iron bands, bands, 
To be loos'd frae their iron bands. 

Win up, win up, my bludie dogs, 

Win up, fuid be unboun*. 
An' we*U awa' to Bride's Braidmuir, 

An' ding the dun deer doun, douo, 

An' ding the dun deer doun. 

When his mither got word o' that, 

Then she took bed and lay; 
Says, Johnnie, my son, for my blessin'. 

Yell stay at hame this day, day. 

Tell stay at hame this day. 

There's baken bread, and broun ale. 
Shall be at your comman'; 

Te'U win your mither's blythe blessin'. 
To the Bride's Braidmuir nae gang, gang. 
To the Bride's Braidmuir nae g^-^^. 
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Mony are my friens, mither, 
Though thousans were my foe, 

Betide me life, betide me death, 

To the Bride's Braidmuir 111 go, go, 
To the Bride's Braidmuir I'll go. 

The sark that was o' Johnnie's back, 

Was o* the cambric fine; 
The belt that was aroun' his middle, 

Wi' pearlins it did shine, shine, 

Wi* pearlins it did shine. 

The coat that was upon his back, 
Was o' the linsey broun. 

An* he's awa* to the Bride's Braidmuir, 
To ding the dun deer doun, doun. 
To ding the dun deer doun. 

Johnnie lookit east, Johnnie lookit west. 
An' turn'it him roun' and roun', 

An' there he saw the king's dun deer. 
Was cowin ' the bush o' brume, brume. 
Was cowin* the bush o' brume. 

Johnnie shot, an' the dun deer lap. 

He woundit her i' the side; 
Between him an' yon burnie bank, 

Johnnie he laid her pride, pride, 

Johnnie he laid her pride. 
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He ate sae muckle o* the venison. 

He drank sae muckle blade, 
Till he laj doun atween his houns, 

An' alept as he'd been dead, dead, 

An* slept as he*d been dead. 

But by there cam' a silly auld man. 

An ill death may he dec, 
For he is on to the seven foresters, 

As fast as gang could he, he, 

As fast as gang could he. 

"What news, what news, ye silly auld man? 

What news hae ye brought you wi*? 
Nae news, oae news, ye seven foresters, 

But what your eyne will sec, see. 

But what your eyne will see. 

As I gaed i' yon rough thick hedge, 

Amang yon bramly scrogs. 
The fairest youth that e'er I saw, 

Lay sleepin' atween his dogs, dugs, 

Lay sleepin* atween his dogs. 

The sark that was upon his back. 

Was o' the cambric fine. 
The belt that was aroun' his middle, 

Wi* pearlins it did shine, shine, 

Wi' pearlins it did shine. 
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Then out it speaks the first forester, 
Whether this be true or no, 

! if it*s Johnnie o' Cockleamuir, 
Nae forder need we go, go, 
Nae forder need we go. 

Out it spak' the second forester, 
A fierce fellow was he; 

Betide me life, betide me death, 
This youth well go and see, see. 
This youth well go and see. 

As they gaed in yon rough thick hedge. 
An* doun yon forest gay, 

They cam' on to that very same place. 
Where John o' Cockl's he lay, lay. 
Where John o' Cockl's he lay. 

The first ane shot they shot at him, 
They woundit him i* the thigh; 

Out spak' the first forester's son. 
By the next shot he maun dee, dee, 
By the next shot he maun dee. 

stand ye true my trusty bow, 

An' stout steel never fail; 
Avenge me noo on a* my foes, 

Wha have my life i' bale, bale, 

Wha have my life i' bale. 
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Then Johnnie kill'd six foresters, 

An* woundit the seventh sair; 
Then drew a stroke at the silly auld man, 

That word he ne'er spak' mair, mair, 

That word he ne'er spak' mair. 

His mither's parrot i' th* window sat, 

She whistled an' she sang, 
An' aye the owerturn o' the note, 

Young Johnnie's biding lang, lang, 

Toung Johnnie's biding lang. 

When this reachit the king's ain ears, 

It griev'd him wond'rous sair; 
Says, rd rather they'd hurt my subjects a' 

Than Johnnie o' Cocklesmuir, muir. 

Than Johnnie o' Cocklesmuir. 

But where are a' my wa'-wight men, 

That I pay meat an' fee? 
Well gang the mom to Johnnie's castle, 

See how the cause may be, be, 

See how the cause may be. 

Hien he's ca'd Johnnie up to court, 

Treated him handsomlie; 
An' noo to hunt 1' the Bride's Braidmuir 

For life he's license free, free. 

For life he's licence free. 

FIMIS. » 
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Vonng Vonlttorn. 

This is a version of a ballad, which exists in a variety of 
forms both in England and Scotland, and is well known by 
the titles of " Lord Bateman" " Lottl Beichioi" " Youn^q 
Beichan and Sueie Pi/e," " Youiig Betie" <tc. (tc. Jamic- 
BOD, in his Popular Ballads and Songgf vol. ii. pp. 117 and 
127, first brought the ballad before the notice of the anti- 
quarian world, by giving two oral versions taken down from 
the recitation of the late Mrs. Brown of Falkland, a lady, 
of whose history it would be as well if the antiquarian world 
knew a little more, as a number of ballads which now pass 
current for old ones (and we do not say they are not so), 
were originally made public, as " from the recitation of 
Mrs. Brown." Previously to the publication of Sirs. Brown's 
copies, the story does not appear to have existed in print, 
except in the form of the common stall-broadside of 
" Lord Bateman." It is necessary to bear this fact in mind, 
because the name assigned to the hero in one of the above 
versions, viz., " Bekie," has led to the belief that he was no 
leas a personage than the father of Thomas k-Beckct, whose 
adventures* strongly resemble those detailed in some ver- 
dons of the story, but not, by-thc-bye, in the only one in 

t — — ■ 

• Vide " The Legencl of lliomas A Beckel," Percy Society's publica- 
tion, No. UX. 

g2 
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wMch the name "Bekie" occura. In "Toung Bcbiu," the 
ecenc of the captivity ia France, and the heroine is a Cliris- 
tian lady;— the father of Thomas VEecket wa« a captive in 
Sjria, aDiJ the lady by ivlioni be was liberj,ted, and whom 
he afterwards espoused, wiw a. Mahoinroedan. In the broad- 
side of "Lord Bateman" (the only atmient f&rai in which 
the ballad has esisted in print) the hero is represented aa 
a ^Northumbrian, and having largo poaaesi^ionfl in hiH tia- 
tive county, ■which the family of a-Becfcet certainly niiver 
hiidj and) therefore, if the nflirativa he not altogether a fic^ 
titious one, wc must come to tic conclusion that if, details 
the advonturee of a Nortbumlirian, Jamieson was convinced 
that tlie lallad waa of English Ixjider origin, and bo far from 
conaectiog it with the il-Becket farrdly, he thought " Bci- 
chan'* was & cornipti<JH of " Bucban," a common Border sir- 
name, not licing aware of the Northumbriiin tradition, that 
the hero vsfi one of the ancient and noble Border family of 
Bartram or Bertram, a race now extinct, but of whom (as in 
thecoTumonbroadsidt) it could have beentrulj asserted in their 
palmy days^ that "^half Northumberland belonged to tbeto," 
To one unacquainted with the peculiarity of Northiunbriaa 
accent, it may seem strange how such a^ff^ord as " Bartram" 
could get corrupted to " Bateman." In the word '' Bartram" 
the letter r occurs twice, & letter which the Northumbrian, 
peasantry have great difficulty to pronounce in common con- 
Tersation, but which they have still greater diflSeulty to 
articulate when singing. Ask a Northumbrian peasant to 
pronounce "Bartram" and he will fiay " Bwhaatam." The 
editor speaks fiom experience, It may, therefoM, without 
any great stretch of imaginatioHj be conceived, that the firgt 
printed broadside waa inad* from the oral recitation of some 
ignorant minstrel, and the transcriber noted down " Bate- 
man" as the nearest approach to the strange mode in which 
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the liero*8 name w&s pronounced. An Knglish traditional 
version of the ballad, communicated by the editor of these 
pages, maj be found in the first volume of Tla Load Sia- 
torian'g TaiU-Book, Newcastle, 1842 : like other traditional 
versiona, it no doubt contains much that is ancient, mixed 
up with modem interpolations and additions. For Scottish 
versions the reader is referred to Jamieson's work above 
quoted, — ^to Kinloch's Ancient Ballad$, 1826, — to Cham- 
bers's Scottish BtxUads, Edinburgh, 1829, — and to the Book 
ofScoUith Ballads, Edinburgh, 1844. 

P. 2, V. 1. — BorrovjJ] Free. The two verses in which 
this expression occurs, are intended for the prisoner's song. 
In some copies his song is introduced by a few lines, evidently 
the composition of a modem hand. 

P. 3, V. 4. — Caen.] In the MS. the word is printed Cain, 
but^ as in " Toung Bekie" (the version which most resembles 
the one in the present work) the scene of the captivity is 
France, we have substituted Caen, the name of the capital of 
Noimuidy, that portion of France with which an old min- 
strel would have most sympathy. 

P. 3, V. 5. — JShorten.'] To while away the time. 

P. 4, V. 1,—Win up.] Get up. 

P. 4, V. 3 — Your Marieii.] Your maidens. The term 
** Maiy" is frequently, in ancient Scottish poetiy, applied to 
a young female. Its origin is to be found in the name of 
the mother of our Lord. 

P. 4, V. 6. — Then in it came.] Then there came. A com- 
mon Scottish idiom. 

P. 6, V. 1. — TurUefrae the sea.] This is, no doubt, an in- 
correct reading, but we have no means of arriving at the 
tme one. • 

P. fl, V. fi. — Proitd.] This epithet occurs in all the copies, 
both Snglish and Scotch. When applied to a " porter,"' as 
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we find it in many old ballads, it sounds strange to a modem 
ear ; but to a poor minstrel, who had probably often suffered 
from the contumely of such an important personage, the 
term would not seem so inappropriate. 
P. 10, T.3.— ^iV.] Early. 



cram a Hint. 
This ballad, like the preceding one, is found in a variety 
of forms and under different names, as " The Young Tam- 
lane," " Tam Lin," " Tom Lin," " Kerton Ha," &c. &c. It 
can be satisfactorily shown, that in some form or other, it ex- 
isted centuries ago as a popular poem. Sir Walter Scott, in 
reference to the version which he inserted in The Min- 
strd»y of the Scottish Border, observes that the poem is of 
" much greater antiquity than its phraseology, gradually 
modernized as transmitted by tradition, would seem to de- 
note." A recent editor of the ballad (Mr. Whitelaw), after 
quoting Sir Walter Scott's remark, goes on to say that he 
" has been enabled to add several verses of beauty and in- 
terest to his edition of Tamlane, in consequence of a copy 
obtained from a gentleman residing near Langholm, which 
is said to bo very ancient, though the diction is somewhat 
of a modem cast !" The name of the " gentleman" is not 
given by Mr. Whitelaw, but he is well known to the Bor- 
derers as an elegant and accomplished local poet, and tho 
verses are too much in the style of his acknowledged, pro- 
ductions, for us to doubt their origin. Who can believe that 
any very old bard wrote as follows? 

" We sleep in rosebuds soft and sweet, 
We revel in the stream; 
We wanton lightly on the wind. 
Or glide on a sun-beam." 
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or — 



" Their OBbm pipe* blew wond'rous Blirill, 
Tho Lemlock small blew clear; 
And louder notes from hemlock lai^je, 

And bog-reed, Btniek the car ; 
Bat aolemn Boundi, or solemn tboughtti, 
TIm fitiriei cannot bear. 

Thej sing, Inspired with lore and joy, 

ZAke sky-Isrkft io the air ; 
Of aolid sense, or thought that's grare, 

You'll find DO traces Uiere." 

We have carefullj compared our oral version of " Tarn a 
Line" with different published ones, and, judging from in- 
ternal evidence, are of opinion that it is a more genuiiio 
relic of antiquity, than any hitherto publiehcd. 

The dance of Thom Lyn is mentioned in the Complatfni 
of Stsotlandf a curious vork published in 1549, and of which 
an imperfect copy is in the British Museum. Tho author, 
Wedderbum, in '* tho sext cheptor," alludes to dances, and 
after saying : " 7U>r Judius that teas thefynt dayisar of rome 
add noclU heo bene comparit to thir aclieipherdisy^ he pro- 
ceeds to name several dances, and amongst others '* robem 
hvde, thom of lyn.^* In another part of the same work is 
mentioned, the " tayl of the y<mg tamiene" Tho daucing 
tune, which at one time was very popular, is believed to bo 
the air to which the ballad was originally sung, and which, 
Leyden says, is similar to that of " The Jew's daughter." 
Like every popular story, " Tanilanc" seems to have been 
burlesqued. The ballad " Tom o' the Linn was a Scotsman 
bom" is well known. 

The Liish, wo may observe, havo burlesque ballads, and 
nursery rhymes, of which Tam-lane is the hero, sometimes 
figuring under his more usual name of Tom-a-Lin, and at 
others, under those of Faddy and Bryan o' Lin. A verse of 
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Oil's of thesQ productions, is quoted by HalUwell m the 
prefaca to his Nursery Rliymt^ of MInglandy pp, y'l, and 
rii. ; Percy Society's PubUcatiousi, No. ivrr. Though the 
Btorj of TaJH-a-line is, ^a will be shoTVn, completely local- 
ised in Scotland, the Scottiell Oiigla of bha Ude is very 
doubtful. Many of the incidents are the same as those in 
the aneiont Dfuxish ballad of "The Elfin Gfay," in the 
"Kiempe Viger," of which an elegant and strictly literal 
TeraioQ by Jamieson, may be found in the notes in Scotf^s 
"Lady of the Lake." The "Ksempe Visor" was first pub- 
lished Lu 1591, but noue of the ballads contained in it were 
productions of that era^ but of a Long anterior dat@- 

The meaning of the epithet " truej" as applied to TaiB-a- 
lane, and to Thomas tho Rhymer, irho was also for many 
years a sojourner in Elfin land, seenia to he given them^ ia 
consequence of the popular notion^ that those mortals vho 
had lived with the fairies^ aad been permitted by them to 
ratUTa to earth, were gifted with prophetic poWerSj and were 
holy men, and irM(A/-epeaking. 

The Scottish langTiJige, perhaps, more than any other, 
(noT eyen excepting the I>anish)s abounds with legends, 
ancient and raodem, of mortal!* carrit-d away to fairy land. 
Amongst the meet beautiful of the modern fictions may be 
nameil Uflgg'a Kilmttiej/, and Wilson's Lni/ of Fair^ La^\d. 

"• The Scottish }(allad is completely localized in Selkirk- 
shire. " Carterhangb," [in our vcrsionj Chartorewood], ob- 
aervoe Bjt Walter Scott, "ia a plain at the conflux of the 
Ettriiik and Yarrow^ in Selkirkshire, about a mile above 
Selkirk, and two miles below Newark Castle, a romantic 
ruin which overhangs tho Yarrow, and which is said to have 
beau the habitation of our heroine's father, though others 
place hia reaidouco ia the tower of OiJcwuod. The peagants 
point out upon the plain, those electrical rings wMch vulgar 
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credulity supposes to bo traces of the ftury revels. Milos 
Cross is said to have stood near Bowhill, about half a milo 
from Carterhaugh. For different versions of Tam-a-Line, the 
leader is referred to Lewis's Tales of Wonder^ London, 1801 ; 
to Scott's Minstrdsy cf the Border ; to Chambers* Scottish 
Ballads, Edinburgh, 1829 ; A New Book of Old Ballads, 
Edinburgh, 1844 ; and to 7%0 Book of Scottish Ballads, 
Edinburgh, 1844. 

P. 11, T. 4. — The resemblance between this verse, and one 
in the Danish Ballad, is very striking. — 

" He hewed biin kipples, be hewed him bawlts, 
Wi' micUe noil and haste; 
Syne Bpeer'd the elf in the knock that bade, 
■Wha's hacking here soe bat?*" 

Effin Qrey, Jamiesona vertion. 

P. 12, T. 6. — Got on the gown o' ffreen."] A yoimg female 
who has acted indiscretely, is, in Scotland, said to have put 
on " the gown of green.** The expression is not confined to 
Scotland, but prevails in the north of England. To an 
inhabitant of the " north eountrie," what a tale of sorrow is 
contuned in those simply touching lines of Wordsworth ! 

" A lonely bouiie her dwelling was, 
A cottage in a heathy dell ; 
And she put on her goton of green, 
Aod left her mother at sixteen, 
And followed Peter Bell." 

P. 14, T. 1. — 7^ pile o' the gravU gray."] Pile is a Scotch 
word for a grain, or ear, but it is not clear what tree or shrub 
is meant by the " gravil ;" some copies read " savin,** which, 
when taken with the context, is more intelligible. The ex- 
ptression " around the green gravel,'* occurs in a nursery 
rhyme. See Halliwell*s Nursery RhyTr^es of Erigland, p. 148. 

P. Ifi, T. 2. — sained.'] Hallowed. 
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The corresponding v&cse in the Danish Ballad is as fol- 
lows : — 

" When I ■was a HtUe wee bairn, 
Hj mither died me froe ; 
My ttepmilker sent me awa' frae her ; 
I tum'd till an elfin grey." 

The Elfin Grey, Jamieton's tramUxtioti. 

P. 16, V. 5. — Elf/n Ws a honny placed The word elfin 
is probably derived- from an Icelandic word signifying fire, 
or light, and hence elfin land may mean a bright abode, — a 
land of light. 

■ " a land of light, 

Withouten sun, a moon, or night. 
Where the river swa'd a living a tream. 
And the light a pure celestial beam ; 
The laud of vision it would seem, — 
A still, an everlasting dream 1" 

Hogg's Kilnteney. 

Jamieson, however, seems to think the word elf is de- 
rived from the Hebrew, and means "an intelligence, a 
spirit, an angel." 

P. 15, T. 6. — ti^nd.'] A tythe or tenth part. 

P. 16, V. 2. — at shy sett in.'\ At the close Cf day ; i£. the 
twilight or gloaming. 

P. 17, V. 1. — min.'\ Tide note on p. 15, v. 2. 

P. 17, T. 6. — Tnaihe.l Companion. 



ftorli Bnntet anD ftittU ^unsgrobr. 

An English ballad, of which this ia a version and enlarge- 
ment, may be found in Prey's Rdiques, vol. iii. under the 
title of Little Musgrave and Lady Barnard. Percy says, 
" This ballad is ancient, and has been very popular ; we find 
it quoted in many old plays. See Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Kniffht of the Burning Pestle, 4to., 1613, act v. The 
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Varietie, a comedj, 12mo, 1G49, act iv., &c. In Sir Wil- 
liam Darenant's play, The Wim, act ill., a gallant thus 
boasts of himself : — 

" Limber and sound ! beudes I sing Musgravo, 
And for Cherj Cbace no lark comes near ine." 

The passage in The Knight and the Burning Pestie is as 
follows : — 

OiJ> Mebbttuouout speaks. — 

"And some they whistled, and some they sung, Hey 
downe, downo ; and some did loudly say, ever as the Lord 
Bamett's home blew, away, Musgrave, away." — Beaumont 
and Fldcher'i Worhs, edit. 1635. 

It will be observed that the name, with the variation of a 
single letter, is the same in the play as in our version. 

Fercy*s copy contains twenty-nine stanzas, and is taken 
tram one in the British Museum, with a few corrections 
firom his celebrated folio MS. The ballad may also be found 
in a work called Wit restored, in aeverall sdect poems^ not 
formerly publiskt, London, printed for R. Pollard, N. 
Brooks, and T. Dring ; and are to he sold at the Old Ex- 
ehan^i and in Flete-i^reet, 1658. In this work it is called 
The old SaSad of Little Musgrave, and the Lady Barnard. 
The scene of the catastrophe in the English ballad, is laid 
at a place c&Ued in some copies Buchehfordhery, in others, 
BucHegford-Bury, and in Percy's folio, Bucklefidd^rry. It 
cannot be ascertained what place is meant, but the language 
of the ballad, and the names of Barnard and Musgrave, 
connect it with the north of England. The author of the 
English ballad, whoever he was, was no ordinary writer, — 
no every-day "metre ballad-monger," as may be seen by 
reading over his production, which abounds with poetical 
beauties. His mantle has evidently fallen on his Scottish 
imitator, who, in the verses which he has added, has 
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caught the ilrc i>f his spiriCed original ; indeed, in 5unto 
parte iho Scottish ballad h the more poetical. 

P. 24, T. %.—Biggim.'\ Buildings. 

P, 26, T, 3. — H&gs^ Young sheep. 

P. 36, y. fi. — SatMfk^ A Bigh ; a sound djing oa the oar. 
See note on p. 4V, t^ 1. 



This balltid was first published by Percy, who took it 
from hb folio MS., but in conaeijUBnee of the imperfection 
of his copjj he added several atanzas, so that the Viersion in 
the Seliqaes, has no claim whateTer to be constdGrcd an 
ancieilt poem. Ckambera, in hia Scottish M<tIiatU, says, 
" there is still cuirent ia Scotland a homely version, which 
begins thus : — 

" The Wnny heiri cTic weFl JTiinrcil heir, 
And the wejiry heir a' Lirnie ; 

AdlI nnetHii^y h\As hini cnma in." 

And than he goes oti und quctoa two XMite stanzas, wMch 
are verbatim with the corrcBpondiog oues in our pages. 

Motherwell alaa quotes tliQ first three .stanzu.s of the tra- 
ditionary version. Whitelaw, iu bis Book of Scottish Bal- 
lads, also (juote.s tliu commeiQcemcsiitj and saja, " We find in no 
collection a continuation of this voraion." There is, hoTrever, 
no liftUad better Icuown in Scotlaudj than the conunoa version 
of the Hfir of Linn^i and it certainly seems etrange that it 
flhoidd now be printed for the first tLm«. Ita homeliness 
is, perhnjie, the reason why it has been passed over by col- 
lectoFB, who huTiC preferred giving the more «Iegant, but 
tsrtde-wjs copy of Percy, Whether the traditlonalveraion be the 
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oi^nal, we cuiDot say, but the probabilitj is in its favour. 
Like all ballads which have been orally handed down, it is 
Terjr unequal, — some verses bear the stamp of antiquity ; 
others are, no doubt, of a comparatively modem cast. As a 
litenuy production, the ballad is of trifling value, but it will 
be acceptable to tho antiquary as a genuine relic of tradi- 
tionary lore. 

P. 30, V. 2. — For ke gajiga."] i. e. Where. Dialect of Aber- 
deenshire. 

P. 31, V. 6. — Aa wiU a» a woman't son.] The same expres- 
sion is repeated in page 32, v. 5. The meaning is not very 
dear, but one of tho significations of will is, " lost in bewil- 
derment," see Jami^wn't Dictionary, and therefore we may 
probably understand by the line, that the heir of Linne was 
as bewildered as it were possible for any man to be. 



e)t J0II9 i^arprr. 
This is a version of a ballad which was first published in 
the Mi'Mtrdxy of the Scottish Border. Our copy bears a 
greater resemblance to one in Johnson's iScota Muaical 
JTuKum, vol. vi. 1803, but the variations between the differ- 
ent copies are very conHiderable, and a vein of quaint humour 
runs through ours, which is not found in the other two. Ill 
Scott's copy the Harper is represented to bo a native of 
Lochmaben, the theft is committed at Carlisle, and the be- 
reaved personage is the Lord Warden. In Johnson's copy 
also the Harper is a native of Lochmaben, and Carlisle is 
the scene of the exploit, but, as in our copy, the mare is 
the property of King Henry. In oinr version the scene of 
the theft is laid at London, but Carlisle, we arc inclined to 
think, is the true reading. The great distance between 
Scotland and London, and the nature of the roads in times 
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of old, would render the event an improbable, if not alto- 
gether an impossible one, to have occurred ; and wo can easily 
imagine, when the court was at Carlisle, that such a good 
practical joke was planned, and carried into execution, by 
some waggish courtiers. Chambers thinks the ballad is " as 
old as the time of the earlier of the English Henrys," and 
Scott remarks that it " seems to be the most modem in 
which the harp as a Border instrument of music is foimd to 
occur." " The whole incident," obserres Chambers, " surely 
implies a very early and primitive system of manners, not 
to speak of the circumstance of the court being held at 
Carlisle, which never was the case in any late period of 
English history. The language and versification of the bal- 
lad, moreover, appear more nearly akin to the older compo- 
sitions of the minstrels, than those of almost any other piece 
of the kind now popular." 

P. 40, v. 3. — StrivUin^.'] This is one of the ancient names 
of Stirling. See version of Yown^ Waters, Chambers's Scot- 
tish Ballads, p. 31. 



die ISonns iltnli $Qut»' 

This is a fragment, and very imperfect portions of two or 
three different ballads seem thrown together, and these 
wwmJm disjecta poetcB form but a very inharmonious whole. 
One part of the ballad will remind the reader of " Captain 
Wedderbum's Courtship" in Jamieson's Popular Ballads 
and Songs. Some of the verses resemble those little snatches 
of old ballads to be met with in Shakspeare, and are by no 
means deficient in simple poetic beauty. 

P. 44, V, 6. — Jolli/.'] Pretty. It has the same meaning as 
the French word "jolie." 
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eu Cruet iHotflrr. 
Thu irild and very curious poem is of great antiquity, 
and probably the original of different ballads in the same 
metre, with similar titles, and having the same strange cho- 
rus. The beautiftd ballad of the " Twa Sisters" or « Bin- 
norie" is in some copies called " The Cruel Sister," and in 
Mrs. Brown's Torsion commences — 

" There were twa si«t«n sat in a boor, 

Edinborough, Ediaboroagh, 
There were twa aisten sat in a bour, 

Stirling for aye. 
There were twa sisters sat in a bour, 
There cam a knicht to be their wooer, 

Boanio St. JofaostouD stands upon Tay." 

Mr. Sharp's version of the " Twa Sisters" (see his Ballad 
Bookf 1824) has the same burden with a slight variation^ 

" Hey Ediubnich, howe Ediabruch." 

St. Johnstoun is an ancient name of Perth. 

P. 47, v. 1. — Souck^ This is the same word as t&ugh, the 
meaning of which is given in note to p. 2G, v. 6. The ortho- 
graphy of Scottish words is very arbitraiy. Such words as 
"night," "plight," "light," drc. are by some authors spelt 
as above, and by others the c is placed before the h, instead 
of they, as in the English mode of spelling. The ch is no 
doubt the most correct, and is adopted by all the old au- 
thors, as Barbour, Wyntoun, Douglas, <fec. as well as by the 
most esteemed and modem writers in the language. 

P. 47, V.3. Vide the last verse of "Baby Lon, or the 
Bonny Banks o' Fordie," MotberwelFs Jfinstrels^^y Ancient 
and Modem, 

P. 47, V. 4. — Anent.^ Over against, beside. 
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etc SSiintsitt'i IBorlitt C ^ftoarfte. 
This ballad is on the iamo subject as the preceding one, 
and appears to bo more andeot. It is well known in 
Scotland under the title of " The JVlimstei-'a Daughter of 
^ew Vert," an evident and ludicrous corruption of Newark, 
the village of Newark on Yarrow being tba locality. By 
" minister" h nmaat a minstrel, as in Chaueor : — 

" A gTBt host afmiitixtert 
'With iofit rum rata and sounea diverse." 

CHkuCBli'8 Itrtame,}^ 21S2. 

By "clerk," the editoi is inclined to think, is not meant 
a person In holy orders, but a student. The temi, when no 
applied by Chaucer, Qower, DouglaSj ^c. signifies a student 
at an uniTemty, as^ " the cleik of OxoDforde" j but our stu- 
dent appears to be only a yoimg man learning " al maner of 
mynstralcie." 

The burden of this ballad is very ancient, and when 
coupled with the ^M^yoforia/ nature of the puniahment of 
the heroine, aiForda a strong presumption of tho antic[uity of 
the whole compoaition. The " lindie" is the lime or linden- 
tree, a tree which figures in the burdens of the old Scalda. 
The word is derived from an Icelandic verb signifying iQ hind^ 
bonds or ropes haTing been formerly made of the bark of 
that tree. The linden, under the term *' lynda" or " linde" 
often oeenrs in the old Engliab authora, as in Chnucer : — 
" Be iiy qT t;1i^te^ an ligUt &» \eie an linde." 

Clerk^'t Talr. I. POS?. 
In the old ballad of " Adam Bell, Clym of the Clouch, and 
William of Cloudeslyt" in Percy's Hdiqueg^ the " lynde" 
occurs twice : — 

" Tin:* bB thesa gftftil yafflea poo lo ihe \f<KA 

And Ij'phily u lek" on Ijinlo.*" 
" CloLnlesW nalbed u Ijtle I>c9ii1e, 
E* Idolipil uDdoi thr arcDO wood Ijnde." 
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The ancient ballad-writers seem to hare rung the changes 
between the expressions " under the lynde," and " under the 
green-wood tree," both being frequently to be met with in 
the worka of writers of the sauie age. The reason why, more 
than any other tree, the linden was so great a favourite with 
die Scalds, whose competitions our old ballad authors copied, 
may perhaps bfr^tmnd in the fact of bow-strings having been 
made from the bark. 

The instances in very old ballads of burdens containing 
the names of trees, shrubs, and flowers, are very numerous, 
and many examples might be adduced ; the oak, the lime 
or linden, the willow, the mulberry, the rose, the juniper, 
the losemaiy, the birk, the broom, the lily, &c. ; all of these 
may be found in different old burdens. 

P. 60, V. 3. — In this verse, (the only one where it is so), 
tiie rhyme is deficient. The reciter has no doubt made a 
mistake in the first line, which is not such an one as an old 
minstrel would have written. There can bo little question 
that the true reading is— 

" She did her doun to the green wocmI linde." 

This reading, the word litide, being, after the Scotti.sh man- 
ner, pronounced lin*, would no doubt be thought by the 
writer, a good rhyme with " time." 

P. 61, V. 4. — Ferra cow.} A ferra cow is a cow that is not 
with calf, and therefore, contdnues to give milk through the 
winter. Br. Jamieson supposes the phrase to be derived, (on 
the Itictta a turn lucendo principle), from the Belgic varekoe, 
i.e. a milkless cow ; " the original idea being that a cow 
that did not carry, would, by degrees, lose her milk entirely." 

P. 62, V. Z.—A fool.] A fowl. The spelling being in 
accordance with the pronunciation. 
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Ctie Hairlr o' Bvuia. 

This ballad is a version of a longer one with the same 
title, printed in Kinloch's Ancient Ballads, 1826, and which 
is generally acknowledged to be a copy of the original. Our 
version is only an abridgment, made for the purpose of 
singing, but the readings of several of the lines are superior 
to those of the corresponding ones in Kinloch, and, as far as 
it goes, we are inclined to think it deviates less from the ori- 
ginal. The tale of the composition is about the year 1660, 
when Alexander Irvine of Drum took for his second wife 
Margaret Gouts, a woman of inferior birth and manners, a 
step which gave great offence to his relations. He had pre- 
viously married Mary, fourth daughter of George, second 
Marquis of Huntly. Drum, the property of the ancient 
family of Irvine is situated in Aberdeenshire. 

P. 64, V. 1. — BarmJ] Yeast. The expression " shak your 
barm" seems equivalent to " brew my ale" in the next veree. 



The editor is not aware of any ballad, of which strictly 
speaking, this can be called a version. The story is similar 
in character to " Katharine Janfarie" and " Catherine John- 
stone" (the original of " Young Lochinvar") ; vide White- 
law's Sooh of Scottish Ballads, where the above three ballads 
will be found in juxtaposition. In the legendary division 
of the Local Historian's T<Me-Book, vol. i. is a pleasing bal- 
lad by Robert White, on the same subject. The ballad of 
" Lord William" is ancient, but it has sufiercd by oral trans- 
mission, as may be seen by glancing at verses 1, 3, and 5 in 
page 58. The term minister was certainly not applied, in 
Scotland, to a clergyman previously to the Eeformation. 

P. 57, V. 1. — Lear^ Education. The word is used by 
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Gavin Douglas in Mb translation of Tirgil, and occurs in 
Barbour, Wjntoun, and cotemporatj imtcrs. Dr. Jamie- 
Bon says it is from the Anglo-Saxon iMre, from whcnco is 
dmred the EngUah word " learning". 



There is no ballad better known than the " Lass of Loch- 
lyan," tho one on which " Lovo Gregory" is founded. Ver- 
sions may be seen in the works of Ucrd, Scott, Jamicson, 
Buchan, and Chambers, and Dr. Walcot and Robert Bums 
have honoured the ballad, almost simultaneously, by each 
writing a poem on its story. Chambers says that the scene 
of the ballad is " on the coast of a beautiful, though some- 
what wild and secluded bay, which projects from the Irish 
Channel into Wigtonshire, having tho little sea^port of 
Stranraer situated at its bottom. Along its coast, which is 
in some places high and rocky, there arc many ruins of 
castles ; but tradition, so far as I am awant, points out no 
one aa the proper residence of Love Gregory." The fol- 
lowing pleasing imitation of this old ballad, appeared in a 
periodical published in London in 1825, and called " Tho 
Cigar-:— 

LOUD TUDMAil. 

' I'm here at thy gate, Lord Thomns — 
I'm liere on tho cold cold stone ; 
I would not whisper 'tis late. Lord Thomas, 
But oh ! I am not alone. 

' I'm here on the paih, Lord Thomas, 
"Which thou wilt pass at mom ; 
My father has sworn in his wrath, T^ord Thunios, 
Tliat here should my habo he bom. 
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' I'm here on the e&rtb, Lord Thomaa, 
And low I make my moan; 
I would DOt flutter thy mirth, Lord Thomas, 
But oh ! I am not alone. 

' Wo ne'er have been wed, Lord Thomas, 
But I was left to pine ; 
I'm thrust from my sister's bed. Lord Tfaomas, 
And bidden to go to thine. 

' Oh '. cold is the aren, Lord Thomas, 
With dew my pale cheeks smart ; 
It is not the dew of heaven. Lord Thomas, 
But that of my weeping heart. 

' My fair locks are wet, Ixird Thomas, 
Each hair weeps for my sin ; 
Bat I shall die happy yet. Lord Thomas, 
If thoult take thy baby io.' 

P. 60, V. 1. — W&irie.'] Feeble, depressed. 



To one of the most ancient ballads in the Kcempe Fmr, 
" The Water King," we probably owe the origin of this story, 
which exists in every yariety of form in England and Scot- 
land, as well as in Qennany and Denmark. In England the 
tale is well known and popular, under the title of " The Out- 
landish Knight," of which ballad, stall copies of consider- 
able antiquity are in existence. In Scotland, a version for 
the stalls, under the title of " The Western Tragedy," can 
be traced as far back as the middle of the last century. 
Other versions are also popular in Scotland under various 
titles, as, « The Fause Sir John," " May Colvin," « May 
Collean," and " The Water o" Wearie's Well." Our Tcrsion 
is the only one in which " the parrot" is not introduced. 
The peasantry of Scotland believe the catastrophe to have 
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actually taken place, but different localities are assigned. 
Chambers, in his notes on " May Colleanj" says, " The bal- 
lad finds locality in that wild portion of the coast of Car- 
rick (Ayrshire) which intervenes betwixt Girran and Bal- 
lantrae. Carlton Castle, about two miles to the south of 
Girran, is affirmed by the country people to have been the 
residence of the " fause Sir John," while atiJlrocky eminence 
called Gamesloup, overhanging the sea about two miles 
further south, and over which the road passes in a style 
terrible to all travellers, is pointed out as the place where 
he was in the habit of drowning his wives, and where he was 
finally drowned himself. The heroine is said to have been 
a daughter of the &mily of Kennedy of Colzean, now repre- 
sented by the Earl of Cassilis." In another version, called 
" May Colvin," the catastrophe is said to have occurred at 
Binyan's Bay, which is at the mouth of the river Ugie, 
where Peterhead now stands. The locality in our version, is 
probably near Balweario Castle in Fifeshire. The following 
version of " The Outlandish Knight** was communicated by 
the editor, to The TaUe-Book of the late Mr. Hone. It is 
partly ancient, and founded on the common English broad- 
side, some stanzas of which are objectionable. The humorous 
motto was added by Mr. Hone, from his Der FreUckutz Tra- 
vettie: — 

' THB OUTLANDIftH KNIOET.' 



" Six go true. 
The tevenlh ^kew." 

Der Freiickuiz traveitie. 



' Ad outlondisfa knight from the north londa came. 
And he come a vooing to me ; 
He told me he'd take me uuto the north lands 
Ao.6 I hia fiuT hride should be. 



ilOi .•: ;•: .■•-.■•,■ jiTpTfes.':' \' 

' A broad, broed shield, did this strange Knight wield. 
Whereon did the red cross shine ; 
Yet never, I ween, had that strange Knight been 
Id the fields of Palestine. 

' And out and spake this strange Knight, 
This Knight of the north countrie ; 
O maiden fair with the raven bair, 
Thou shalt at my bidding be. 

' Thy sire he is from home, ladye, 
For he hath a journey gone ; 
And his shaggy blood hound is sleeping sound, 
Beside the postern stone, 

' Go bring me some of thy father's gold. 
And some of thy mother's fee, 
And steeds twain of the best, in their stalls that rest, 
Where they stand thirty and three. 



' She mounted her on her milli white steed, 
And he on a dapple grey, 
And they forward did ride till they reach'd the sea aide, 
Three hours before it was day. 

' Then out and spalie this strai^ Euight, 
This Knight of the north countrie; 
O muden fair with the raven hair, 
Do thou at my bidding be. 

' Alight thee, maid, from thy milk white steed. 
And deliver it unto me ; 
Six maids have I drown'd where the billows Bound, 
And the seventh one thou shalt be. 

' Bat first pull off thy kirtle Sue 
And deliver it onto me ; 
Thy kirtle of green is too rich, I weeu. 
To rot in the salt salt sea. 

* Full off, pull off, thy silken shoon, 
And deliver them unto me ; 
Methinks that they are too fine and g^ 
To rot in the salt suit sua. 
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' Pull off, pnll off thr boDny gntra plaid 
That floats in the breeze ao tms ; 
It is woven fine with the silver twine, 
And comely it is to see. 

* If I mnst pull off mj bonny green plaid, 
O turn thy bacli to me, 
And gaze on the sun, which has just begun 
To peer o'er the salt salt sea. 

' He turned his back on the damoeellc, 
And gaz'd on the bright sunbeam — 
She grasp'd him tight, with her arms so white. 
And plunged liim into the stream. 

' lae there. Sir Enight, tbou false-hearted wiglit, 
Lie there instead of me: 
Six damsels fair thou hast drowned there. 
But the seventh has drowned thee. 

' That ocean wave was the false one's grave. 
For he sunk right hastily ; 
Tho' with a dying vdce faint, he prayed to bis saiut, 
And uttered an Ave Marie. 

' No mass was said for that ftilse Knight dead. 
No convent bell did toll ; 
But he went to his rest, unshrived and unblcut ; 
Heaven's mercy on liis soul. 

* * • « 

' She mounted her on her dapple grey steed, 
And led tfae steed milk white : 
She rode till she reached her father's hall. 
Three hours before the night 

* The parrot hung in the lattice so high 
To the lady then did say, 
Some ruffian, I fear, has led thee from home. 
For thou liast been long away, 

' Do not prattle, my pretty bird. 
Do not tell tales of me ; 
And thy cage shall be made of the glttlcring gold, 
Instead of tho green wood tree. 
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' The earl as he sat In bis turret high, 
Oa hearing the parrot did say, 
" What ails thee ? what ails thee, my pretty bird ? 
Thou hast prattled the lire long day. 

' Well may I prattle, the parrot repUed, 
And call, brave earl, on thee, 
For the cat has well nigti reach'd the lattice so high. 
And her eyes are fix'd on me. 

* Well tum'd, well turned, my pretty bird. 

Well tum'd, well turned for me, 
Thy cf^^ shall be made of the glittering gold. 
And the door of the iroiy.' 

P. 64, T. 4. — They md gar twaluvestwyneJ] They should 
make two loTers paxt. 



CtiK CSIoters o' (Samerff. 

There are numy versions of tMs story, the most complete 
being the one called " Willie^s drowned in Gamery," eee 
Buchan's SaUads of the North. " The unfortunate hero of 
the ballad," says Mr. Buchan, " was a factor to the laird of 
Kinmundy. As the young woman to whom he was to be 
united, resided in Oamery, a small fisbing-town on the ea^t 
coast of the Murray Frith, the marriage was to be solemnized 
in the church of that parish, to which he was on his way, 
when he was overtaken by some of the heavy brewers 
which overflow a part of the road." The young damsel, 
who was only in her fifteenth year, also met with a watery 
grave. The date of the catastrophe is not given. 

P. 66, V. A.— Teem..'] Empty. It is the Scottish word 
toom, spelt according to the dialect of Aberdeenshire, 

P. 67, V, 3. — Jumly.'] Disturbed. 
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e.%t VvtM o* Satroto. 

This ballad is believed to be the original on which all of 
the same name are founded. The Tarioua versions of thia 
ballad, both ancient and modem, are so well known, that it 
is unnecessary to specify them ; they may be found in every 
collection of B^ad Poetry which has appeared between the 
publication of Percy's Bdique», and Whitelaw's Booh of Scot- 
tish Ballads. SirWalterScottinformsusthat the belligerent 
parties were John Scott, of Tushielaw, and his brother-in- 
law Walter Scott, third son of Robert Scott of Thirlstane. 
The unhappy event happened in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, and was fatal to the latter person. 
The combat took place on a level field to the west of Yarrow 
Kirk, immediately opposite to the mouth of a pass which 
connects Ettrick with Yarrow. Two tall monumental stones 
yet remain to mark the spot. 

P. 68, V. 1. — IrUiU.'l In. Intill is only used in this sense 
by ancient authors ; later writers use the word in the sense 
of irOo, 

P. 68, T. A.—Knowe.] A hillock. 

The editor is unable to give any account of this ballad, 
and cannot trace it either in books or broadsides. It bears 
some resemblance to a well-known tale in the Decamoron. 

From the name of Diamond, may it not be a rhyming 
narrative written to accompany one of those childish leger- 
demain tricks with cards, which the nurses in the north are 
in the habit of performing to amuse children, such as " the 
Knaves and the Constables" &c. t The Queen of Diamonds 
may represent the heroine, some other card may personify 
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the kitcten boy, and the two fuftther beds be two other 
cfttda, wMcii it ifl a, part of the trick to amjure that card 
between which represents the kitchen boy. The editor, in 
hia boyish dajs, resided with iin elderly lady id the north of 
Eogland, ■who used to perform a number of suck tricks, and 
shti always accompanied them with a narrative, sometunet; 
in plain prose, and at others ia homely verses, Dot unlike 
"Ladye Diamond." 

P. 73, V. l.^-TTa' mffht.'\ Wall-strong, strong as a wall. 

P. 72, Y. 4. — TasKe 6* gotod.^ A bowl or eup of gold. In 
the Complatfiit of Scotland we read "at that tyme the pepil 
T4r as rcddj to drynk vattir in ther bonet, or in the palmis 
of thei handifi, Eia in ane glaa, or in ane tsete of siltiyr.'' 



This old border ditty first appeared in Bitaon's Ancknt 
Songs. Hia copy was from a collation of two black letter 
oneSj one in the pOGsession of the late John, Duke of Bos- 
burghe, and another in the hands of the late John Eaynes, 
Esq. Kttson mentions another copy, beginning " Good Lord 
John has a hnnting gone," Sir Walter Scott published in 
hie Minjftfdsi/, a traditional version which had long been 
current in Selkiikshiiej and which he improved by adopting 
some of the readings of Ritson's copy. In Ritson'^B version, 
CaJtliale is the locality. Subaeqnoiitly to the publication of 
the ballad by RitsoUj a copy was inserted in Joknsmi's 
i/Witwi, which wat obtained from oral recitation in Ajz- 
ahire. In this latter veraion, as in onrs, Stirling, and not 
Carlialcj ia made the locality. With respect to our copy, 
we may observe that it diSera materially from all others 
which have come luidei our notice, and particularly in one 
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respect, tIz., that it has not a tra^cal ending, the hero 
making his escape. The bishop of Carlisle alluded to, was 
Robert Aldrige, vho succeeded to the see of Carlisle about 
A.D. 1563. There is no historical proof, that he and the 
outlaw's wife had acted as insinuated in the Ballad, but that 
Aldrige was not a perfect saint we learn from Anthony a 
Wood, who quaintly observes that, " there were many 
changes in his (Aldridge's) time, both in church uid state, 
but the worthy prelate retained his offices and prefer- 
ments during them all." The air to which " Hugh ^e 
Graeme" is sung, is a beautiful and plaintive melody : it 
may be found at page 24 of an elegant little book edited by 
Mr. Robert Chambers, " for private distribution only," and 
entitled, Twdve Romantic Scottish BaUads, with the origintd 
airs, arra-n^edfor the Piano-forte, Edinburgh, 1844. 
P. 74, V. 4.— J?ad,] Keep. 



^olnnie a' CocftUfimutr. 

There are many versions of this old ballad to be found 
under different titles, as " Johnie of Breadislee," " Johnie of 
Braidislee," " Johnie of Bradisbank," " Johnie of Cockielaw," 
"Johnieo'CockIe8muir,"(fec. The variations betweenour copy 
and those hitherto published are considerable ; and, as is 
not the case in any other version which has come under our 
notice, ours ends with the outlaw's free pardon, and royal 
license to hunt. The date of the story is uncertain, but the 
hero is supposed to have been an outlaw and deer-stealer, 
who possessed the old castle of Morton, near Durisdeer, in 
Dum£rie3shire. The tune to which the ballad is sung, may 
be found at p. 13 of the musical work mentioned in the note 
on the preceding ballad. 

P. 78, V. 4. — CowitCI Cropping. The name of an old 
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song mentioned in the Complaynt of /Scotland, is " Cow thou 
me the rashes grene." 

P. 79, V. 4. — Scroffs.] Stunted bushes. The Complaynt 
of Scotland says, " troye is overgane rith gyrse and vilde 
scroggis." 

P. 81. T. l.—SiUif.] Weak, feeble. 
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The present work ie a selection from the poetry 
of our peasantry, and the Editor trusts that the 
publication, albeit an humble one, may not be 
deemed an unacceptable New-Year'a offering ity 
the Pehct Society. 

He whojin travelling through the rural districta 
of England, has made the road-side inn his resting 
place, — who has visited the lowly dwellLnga of the 
YxUagers and yeomanry, and been present at their 
fbasts and festivals, must have observed that there 
are certain old poems, ballads and songa which are 
favourites with the maeseg, and have been said and 
Bung from generation to generation. Though, for 
a time, popular modern compositions may obscure 
their luatrCj the new pubUcationB have only aa 
ephemeral existence, and the peasantry go back to 
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their antiquated favourites, remarking, that " tho 
old rhymes are the best, after all !" This venera- 
tioa for antiquity was, at one time^ in imminent 
danger of being destroyed by the prevalence of 
that Utilitarian spirit which, seeking to turn every 
thingit touches into gold, would invade the realms 
of Fancy and Romance, baniah the bright day- 
dreams of our youthj and leave us nothing but a 
cold Saducean philosophy in ita stead. The anti- 
quarian world, however, at the present period, 
witneaeea the dawning of a brighter day, and in 
eeveral of the recent serial publications, popular 
treatises on subjects connected with religion and 
Bcience are found in close companionship with 
heart-stirring descriptions of rural games and pas- 
times^ with nursery rhymeSj with fairy legends, 
and romantic ballads. But amid all this Drrowins 
fondness for the relics of a by-gone age, there ia 
one deacription of literature which does not eeem 
to U8 to Lave received that attention which its 
merits warrant, — and that ia the poetry of our pea- 
santry ; the literature which, however despieed by 
some, is, nevertheless, the source from whence was 
derived the first in&pired breathings of a Burns, a 
l^Ioomficldj and a Clare ; the only profane litera- 



ture, indeed, with whicb, until ft very recent 
period, the cottager was acquainted, and which 
aharod his humble book-shelfi with Ills PilgrittCs 
Progress, and other 80-calIed " godly books." 

Our publication, although far exceeding the 
limite we originally intended, only exhibits B.few 
specimens of peasant-rhymes collect^ by ua ; 
for, during the progress of the work, the materiel 
has so increased under our own hands, and been 
80 swelled by contributions from every part of 
the country, that we have been necegsitated to 
omit much that ia curious and interesting* In 
what we have retiuned, however, will be found 
every variety, 

** Trota gay to grare, &om livelj to aeTere," 

from the moral poem and the religious dialo^e, — 

" The bcrolls tkat (each us lo live and to die," 

to the legendary, the historical, or tlie domestic 
ballad; from the straijis that enliven the harvest- 
home and feetival, to the love-ditties which tlie 
country-laae warblefij or the comic eong with 
which the rustic sets the village hostel in a roar. 
In our Collection are several pieces exceedingly 
scarce, and hitherto only to be met with in broad- 
Bides and chap-books of the utmost rarity; in 



addition to which we have given Beveral others . 
never before in print, and obtained by the Editor 
and his friends^ either from the oral recitation of 
the peasantry, or from maauscripts in the poaaea- 
eion of private indiviiduals. 

Nor will there be discovered in our pages a 
solitary " modern antiquej" or literary forgery ; 
andj with the exception of two provincial-songs^ 
being those respectively numbered xxvi, and 
SXTIL, and the sea-song numbered xxxjx. — and 
even these are etrains of a by-paased time, — there 
lA not a single insertion which ia not justly en- 
titled to the epithet old^ if not to that of ancknt. 

Amongst the friends who have asBiafced ub by 
their contributiona and remarks, we must not 
forget to name W. H. Ainsworth, Eaq.y Wm. 
Chappcll, Esq., RS.A,, T. Crofton Croker, Esq., 
F. W. Fairholt, Esq., F.S.A., J. S. Moore* Esq., 
Dr.Bimbault,F,S,A., Wm. Sandys, Esq., RS-A., 
and Thomaa Wright, Esq., M. A., the Secretary to 
the Pebcy Society. To the above gentlemen our 
thanks are eapeciaUy due, as well as to several 
correspondents moving in a humbler sphere. 

As a parting word, we would express a hope 
that if our work should fall into the hnndsof any 
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who may hitherto have regarded the literary par- 
terre of the EDgUsh peastint as a rank and unweeded 
garden, a kind glance may be bestowed on the 
flowers we have culled while hastily passing through 
it. If they be not so stately in appearance, and 
BO brilliant in tint, as those growing in more fa- 
voured situations, and cultivated under happier 
auspices, they may, perchance, be found to form a 
not unlovely ** garland," although, to use the lan- 
guage of Shelley, it be composed only of the — 



-" flowers 



That bloom in moMy banks and darksome gl«ns, 
Lighting the green-wood with thdr sunny smiles." 

J. H. D. 



ToUinffton Villa, 
ffomaey. 
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ANCIENT POEMS, BALLADS, &c. 



P0EM8. 



^^e Wmitiz& of %itt. 

Thb following Teraes were copied by John Clare, the Northarap- 
tooshire peasant, from a M.S. on the fly-leaves of an old book in the 
possesdon of a poor man, and entitled " The Worldt best Wealth ; 
a OsUectioH of choice Qmncilt m Verse and Prose. Printed for A. 
Bettetworth, ai the Bed Lion in Paternoster-row, 1 720." They were 
in a "crabbed, quaint hand, and difBcult to decypher." Clare 
remitted the poem to Montgomery, the author of " 7%e World be- 
fore the Flood," &c. &c., by whom it was published in the Sheffield 
Iris. Montgomery's criticism is as follows: — " long as the poem 
appears to the eye, it will abundantly repay the pleasure of 
pemsal, being full of condensed and admirable thought, as well 
as diversified with exuberant imagery, and embellished with 
- peculiar felicity of language: the moral points in the closing 
couplets of the stanzas are often powerfully enforced." The 
editor thinks that most readers will agree in the justice of 
Montgomery's remarks. He has not been able to discover any 
old printed copy of the poem, which, as Clare supposes, was pro- 
bably written about the commencement of the 18th century; the 
unknown author appears to have been a person deeply imbued 
with the spirit and trun of thought of the popular devotional 
writers of the preceding century, as Herbert, Quarles, &c., but 



S AWCIENT POEMS, 

who liafl raodellpj Ua smoother and more elegtrnt versifitnlion 
after that of the poetic school uf Iiia o^Q doles. 



Vanity of vanides, bH is yanity/' — Solomon. 

TThat are life's joys and gaios V 

What pleasures crowd its ways, 
That man should take Euch paiiis 

To iSeek tliem all his days? 
Sift tbig untownrd stiiife 

On which, thy miud is Lent, ^ 
See if this chaff of life 

Is worth the trouble spent. 

1b pride thy heart's desii'C ? 

Is power thy climbing aijn ? 
Is love thj folly's lire ? 

Ib wealth thy reatlc3s game? 
Pride* power, love, wealth anil all, 

Time's tonchatone shall destroy, 
And, like b*se coin, prove- all 

Tain substitutes for joy. 

Dost think that pride esstltfi 

Thyself in others eyfta. 
And hides bhy folly*8 faultSj 

Which reason will despise? 
Dost strut, and turn, and stride, 

Like walking weather-cocks ? 
The shadow by thy side 

Becomes thy ape, and mocks. 
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Dost think tbat power's di^uiae 

Can make thee mighty eeem ? 
It may in folly's eyes, 

But not in worth's esteem: 
When all that thou canst ask, 

And all that she can give, 
Is but a paltry mask 

Which tyrants wear and live. 

Go, let thy fancies range 

And ramble where they may; 
View power in every change, 

And what is the display? 
— The country magistrate. 

Hie lowest shade in power, 
To rulers of the state. 

The meteors of an hour: — 

View all, and mark the end 

Of every proud extreme, 
Where flattery turns a friend, ■ 

And counterfeits esteem ; 
Where worth is aped in show, 

That doth her name purloin, 
Like toys of golden glow 

That's sold for copper coin. 

Ambition's haughty nod, 
With fancies may deceive, 

Nay, tell thee thou'rt a god, — 
And wilt thou such believe ? 



b2 
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Go, bid tlie seas be drj. 
Go, Lold eurtli like a ball, 

Or throw her fancies bj. 
For God can do it all. 

Dost thou possess the dower 

Of laws to spare or kill? 
Call it not heav'nly power 

When but a tyrant's will ;- 
Know what a God will do. 

And know thyself a fool, 
Nor tyrflnt-like pursue 

Wliere He alooe should rule- 
Dost think, when wealth is won, 

Tby heart has its deaire? 
Hold ice up to the snn, 

And wax before the fire ; 
Nor triumph o'er the reign 

Wbicb they so soon resign; 
In this world weigh the gain, 

In&wrance safe is thine. 

DoBt think life's peace secure 

In houses and in land? 
Go, read the fairy lure 

To twist a cord of eand, 
"Lodge stones upon the sky, 

Hold wfttier in a sieve. 
Not give such tales the lie, 

And stili tbine own believe. 
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Whoso with riches desils. 

And thinks peftce bought and aold, 
Will find them slippery eela, 

That slide the firmest bold : 
Though Ewect aa alcep ^rith health, 

Thy lulling luck may bo, 
Pride may o'ei'stride thy wealth, 

And check prosperity. 

Dost think that beauty's power, 

Life's sweetest pleasure gives ? 
Gki,, pluck the Bummar flower, 

Attd see how long it lives: 
Behold, the rays glide ou. 

Along the summer plain, 
Ere thou canst say, " they're gone,'* 

And measure beauty's t&gn. 

Look on the brightest eye, 

Nor teach it to be proud. 
Bat view the cleaxeat sky 

And thou eUalt find a cloud ; 
Nor call each face ye meet 

Ad angel'sj 'cause it's fair. 
But look beneath your feet, 

And think of what ye are> 

Who thinks that love doth live 
Id beauty's tempting show, 

Shall find bis hopes ungive, 
Add mdt in reftsgn's thaw ; 
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Who tliinlits that pleasure lies 

lu ever/ fairy bowerj 
Shall oft] to his surprise. 

Find poison in the flower. 

Dost lawless pleasures grasp 'i 

Judge not thou deal'at in joy; 
Iti^ dowers but hide the ftsp, 

Thj revels to destroy: 
Who truata an harlot's smile, 

And hy her wiles is led, 
Playa with a aword the while, 

Hung dropping o'er his head. 

Dost doubt Kiy warning aong? 
Then doubt the sun gives light, 



And wrong alone as right; 
And live as lives the tuAve, 

Intrigue's deceWiug guest, 
Be tyrant, or be slave, 

As suits thy ends the beat. 

Or pause amid thy tolls, 

For visions won and lost, 
And count the fancied spoils, 

If e'er they quit the cost ; 
And if they still possess 

Thy mind, as worthy things. 
Pick straws with Bedlam Bess, 

And e^U thorn diamoad riug^. 
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Thy folly 'a past advice, 

Thy heart 'a already wou, 
Thy fall 'h above all priee, 

So go, and be undonej 
For aU who thus prefer 

The seeming great for amall, 
ShiUl make wine vinegar, 

And sweetest honey gaU, 

Wouldat heed the truths I sing. 

To profit wherewithal!, 
Clip foliya wanton wing. 

And keep htjr w ithiu call : 
IVe little else to give, 

What thou caj»st easy try, 
The lesson how to live. 

Is but to learn to die. 



C&e ILih anu iag:e of filjan, 

FboM tme of Thackemy's C&talo^iL'S, preserved in thti Brituh 
Museum, Jl appeara tliat " The LtJ'a and Atfc nf Man" was onti 
of tlia produutioiis prinU'tl by kiin at tlic " Angel in Uucic Lanc-j 
Locdoti." Thaclieray's imrrint is found aitucHieJ to brondsidea 
pabllsbed tiL'twucQ 1672 and IfiftS- Tliu proseiit reprint, Ihe 
correctness of whidi is very que^tionsbk, is lakon iram a modem 
broadside. Ttiu editor has to cxpn^s bis regret, that be has not 
been able to meet witb any older i^diuon. 



Im prime of years, when I was young, 
I took delight in youthful ways. 
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Not knowing then what did bBlong 
Unto the pleasures of those duya. 
At seven years old I was a cliild, 
And subject then to he beguil'd. 

At two timea aeven I went to leflrn 
What discipline is taught at syhoul: 

When good from ill I could di&cern, 
I thuught myself uu more a fooh 

My parentfi were contrivitig plan, 

How I ni[ght live when I were man. 

At three times seveoi 1 waxed wUd, 
"When manhood led me to he hold; 

I thought myself no more a child, 
My own conceit it ao me told: 

Then did I venture far and near, 

To buy delight at price full dear. 

At four times seven I take a wife. 
And leave off all my wanton ways. 

Thinking thereby perhaps to thrive, 
And save myself from sad dEsgrace. 

So faJeweU my coinpaniuus all. 

For other busiDcsa doth me call. 



At fiTe timea seven I must hard strivej 

What I codld gain by mighty skill; 
But still against the stream 1 drive, 
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And bowl up stones against the hill; 
The more I labor'd might and main, 
The more I strore against the stream. 

At six times seven all eovetise 
Began to harbour in my breast ; 

My mind still then contriving was 

How I might gain this worldly wealth; 

To purchase lands and live on them, 

So make my children mighty men. 

At seven times seven all worldly thought 
Began to harbour in my brain; 

Then did I drink a heavy draught 
Of water of experience plain; 

There none so ready was as I, 

To purchase bai^ains, sell, or buy. 

At eight times seven I waxed old, 
And took myself unto my rest, 

Keighboors then sought my counsel bold, 
And I was held in great request; 

But age did so abate my strength, 

That I was forc'd to yield at length. 

At nine times seven take my leave 
Of former vain delights must I; 

It then full sorely did me grieve — 
I fetched many a heavy sigh; 

To rise up early, and sit up late, 

My former life, I loathe and hate. 
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At ten times Goven my glass ts I'un, 
And I poor ailly man must dicj 

1 luokud up and saw tlie sun, 
Had overcome the crystal sky. 
- So now I must thia world forsake. 

Another man my place must take. 

Now you may see, as in a glass^ 
The whole estate of mortal men; 

How they from Beven to eevcn do pass, 
UutiU tliey ore threescore and ten i 

And wlien their glaaa-ls fully run, 

They must leave off as they begun. 



m. 



Oe ^otittff Sl^an'0 Wlcrij. 

Fhuu an old c<kpy, witliuut print^r'H URmi?, in pns.'^L'AsiuD of {he 
editor: probablj one fVoiD the Alderxciiiry Chim^b-jard prc:^. 
PociBS in triplets were very popular durjiig the mgn uf Charlea 
I, as also during tbo Intorregaum, aiid tbu ruiga of Charlos IL 



Ib" I could but attain my wigb, 

Vd have each day one wholesome diah, 

Of plain meat, or fowl, or fish. 
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A glass of port, with good old bcor, 
In winter time a fii^ burnt clear, 
Tobacco, pipes, an easy chair. 

In some clean town a snug retreat, 
A Uttle garden 'fore my gate. 
With thousand pounds a year eatate. 

Aiter mj house expense was clear. 

Whatever I could have to spare. 

The neighbVing poor should freely share. 

To keep content and peace through life, 
I'd have a prudent cleanly wife, 
Stranger to noLse, and eke to strife. 

Then I, when blest with such estate, 
"With such an house, and such a mate, 
YToulil envy not the worldly great. 

Let them for noisy honours try, 
Let them seek worldly praise, while I 
Unnoticed would live and die. 



U 



But since dame Fortune *a not thought fit 
To place me in affluence, yet, 
111 he content with what I get. 

He 's happiest far whose humble mind, 
Is unto Providence rcsigo'd, 
And thiuketh fortuue lUwaye kiiid. 
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Then I will strive to bound my wish, 
And VakGy mstead of fowl and fish, 
Whate'ef ia ttirown into my dish. 

Instead of wealtli and fortuno great, 
Garden and house and loving mate, 
m rest content in servile state. 

Ill from each folly strive to fly, 
Each virtue to attain m try, 
And live aa I would wisb to die. 



IV. 



OB A. eUIXDEN CJLLl, TKDH 4N EARTHXT OLQBY TO THE. 
COLJ> OKAVE. 

In A DittlopiB b&twB&n Death, and a Ilich MjoDt who, in tUo midst 

of all hlfi Wtaltlj, reci^iTtd ttie Lidioga of his Last Hay^ to 

b:s UDspeakable and sotrowful I^meDtation. 

To the tunc of " Aim net too hi^h," Sec 



The followingpoein^ ii$ bIbo those nuHibGred Vand VT, belongR 
to A ctaaa of pubiicadons which have evej- hean fcculiar fD.T(jJ.iriLQS 
with tho poor, in whose cottages they may be frequently svcn^ 
neatly ^anicd and ^lEtxed, and suspended from tbi? whitx-'-waabed 
wtUl. They belong to the school nf Qunrled, and c&n be LCnicad 
to the lime wb'CO that writur was ia iho hoifcht of big popularity. 
These religious dinloguos iire uiuueroua, but the majority of them 
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are very namby-punb^ productions, and unworthy of a reprint. • 
The modem editioDS preserve the old form of the broadMde of 
the serenteenth century, and are adorned with rude woodcuts, 
probably copies of the original ones — 

■ " wooden cuU 
Strange, aod ancoatfa ; dire bees, figures dire, 
Shsrp-knee'd, sharp elbowed, and lean anded too. 
With long and ghostly shanks, forms which once seen. 
Can never be forgotten V" — Wordtwvrth's Excurtion. 

DEATH. 

Thou wealthy man of large possessions here, 
Amounting to Bome thousand pounds a year. 
Extorted by oppression. from the poor, 
The time is- come that thou shalt be no more; 
Thy house therefore in order set with speed. 
And call to mind how you your life do lead, 
Let true repentance be thy chiefest care. 
And for another world now, now prepare; 
For notwithstanding all your heaps of gold. 
Your lands and lofty buildings manifold, 
Take notice you must die this very day, 
And therefore hiss your bags and come awa-y* 

RICH .MAN. 

(Pe started straight and turn'd bis head aside, 
Where seeing pale fac'd Death, aloud he cried). 
Lean famish'd slave! why do you threaten so. 
Whence come you, pray, and whither must I go? 

DEATH. 

I come from ranging round the universe, 
Thro' courts and kingdoms far and near I pass. 
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Where rich, aad poor, distressed^ bond rttid free, 

Fall soon or late a. sacrifice to me. 

Prom crowned Kings to eapti^es bound in cLainp. 

My power readies, sir; the longest reigns 

That ever werej I put a period to -^ 

And now Fm come in fine to conquer yon. 

I can't nor won't believe that jou, pale Death,, 
Were sent this day to stop my vital breath, 
By reason I in perfect health remain, 
Free from diseases, sorrow, grief, and pain; 
No heavy heart, nor fainting fits have 1, 
And do you say that I am drawing nigh 
The latter minute? sure it cannot bej 
Depaili therefore, you are not sent for me. 

DEATH.. 

Yes, yes, I am, for did you never know, 
The tender grass and pleasant flowers that grow 
Perhaps one minute, are the next cut down, 
And so is man, tho' fam'd with high renown? 
Have you not heard the doleful passing bell 
Ring, out for those that were alive and well 
The other day, in health and pleasure too, 
And had as little thougbta of death as you ? 
For let me tell you, when my warrant 's seal'd, 
Tlie sweetest beauty that the earth doth yieH 
At my approach shall turn as pale as lead; 
'Tis I that lay them on their dying bed. 
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I kill with dropsy, phtLiaick, stone, and g'out; 
But when my raging fevers fly about, 
I strike the man, perhaps, but over -night. 
Who hardly lives to see tbe morninw light; 
l*'rn sent each hour, like to a nimble pftge, 
To infant, hoary tieads, ODd middle age; 
Time tifter time I sweep the world quite thro'; 
Then it's in vain to think I'll favour you. 

HIGH MAN. 

Proud Deathj you se* what awful sway I beai\ 
For when I frown none of iny servants durn; 
Approach toy presence, but in corners hide 
Until I am ap])efla'd and pacified- 
Nay, men of greater rank I keep in awe 
Nor did I ever fear the force of law, 
But ever (lid my enemies subdue, 
And must I after all submit to your' 

nEATO. 

'Tia very true, for why thy daring soul, 
Which never eould endure the least coutroul, 
I'll thrust thee from this earthly tenement, 
And thou ahalt to another world be sent. 

HICH MAH, 

What! must I die and leave a vast estate, 
Which, with ray gold, I purehas'J but of late? 
Besides what I had many years ago? — 
What ! must ray wealth and I be parted so ? 
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B* you yoar darta and arrows must let By^ 
Go search the Jaila, where mourning debtors lie; 
Release them frcim their sorrow, grief, and woe. 
For I am rich and therefore loath to go- 

DEATH 

ril search nojail^ but the right mark 111 hit; 
And though you are unwilling to submitj 
Yet die you must, no other friend can do, — 
Prepare yourself to go^ Fm come for yoiL 
If you had all the world and ten times mdre, 
Yet die you must, — thereV miltioua gone before; 
The greatest kiirga on eai'th yield and obey. 
And at my feet their crowns and sceptres lay: 
If crowned heads and right renowned peers 
Die in the prime and blossoms of their ycarg, 
Can jou suppose to gain a longer space? 
No! I will send you to another place. 

RICH HAH. 

Oh! stay thy hand and be not so severe, 

I hare a hopeful son and daughter dear, 

All that I beg is but to let roe live 

That I may them iu lawful marriage give: 

They being young when I nm laid in the grave, 

I fear they will be wrong'd of what lliey have: 

Altbo' of me you will no pity take. 

Yet spare me for my tittle infants' s^ke. 

DEATH, 

If 8Dch ft vain excuse as this might do, 

It would be long e'er mortal^ would go thro' 
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The shadeB of death; for every man would find 
Something to say that he might stay behind. 
Yetf if ten thousand ai^uments they'd use, 
The destiny of dying to excuse, 
They'll find it is in vain with me to strive, 
For why, I part the dearest friends alive; 
Poor parents die, and leave their children small 
With nothing to support them here withall, 
But the kind hand of gracious Providence, 
Who is their father, friend, and sole defence. 
Tho' I have held you long in disrepute. 
Yet after all here with a sharp salute 
111 put a period to your days and years, 
Causing your eyes to flow with dying tears. 

RICH MAM. 

■ (Then with a groan he made this sad complaint): 
My heart is dying, and my spirits faint ; 
To my close chamber let me be convey'd; 
Farewell, false world, for thou hast me betray'd. 
Would I had never wrong'd the fatherless. 
Nor mourning widows when in sad distress; 
Would I had ne*er been guilty of that sin. 
Would I had never known what gold had been; 
For by the same my heart was drawn away 
To search for gold : but now this very day, 
I fin4 it is but like a slender reed, 
Which fails me most when most I stand in need; 
For, woe is me ! the time is come at last, 
TSow I am on a bed of sorrow cast, 

c 
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Where in lamenting tears I weeping lie, 

Because my sins make mc afrtiid to die; 

Ohl Death, be pleaa'il to spare nie yet awhile, 

That I to God mysutf may reconcile, 

For true repentance some amall time allow, 

I never fearM a future state till now, 

My baga of gold and land I'd freely give, 

For to obtain the. favour here to live, 

Until I have a sure foundation laid. 

Let me not die before my peace be made ! ■ 

DEATH. 

Thou hast not many minutee here to stay, 
Lift up yonr heart to God without delay^ 
Implore his pardon now for what is past, 
Who knows hut he may save your soul at last? 



RICH MAN. 

Ill water now with tears my dying hedj 

Before tho Lord my aad complaint I'll spreadj 

And if he will vouchsafe to pardon m^ 

To die and leave this world I could be free. 

False world! false world, farewell! farewell! adieu! 

I Und, I find, there is no trust in you ! 

For when upon a dying bed we lie^ 

Tour gilded baits are. nought but misery. 

My youthful son and loving danghter dear, 

Take warning by your dying father here; 

Let not the world deceive you at (hie rate, 

For fear a sad repentance comes too late. 
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Sweet babea, I little thought the other day, 
I should so Buddenlj be snatched away 
By Death, and leave you weeping here behind; 
But life's a most uncertain thing, I find. 
When in the grave my head is lain full low, 
Tra.j let not folly prove your overthrow; 
Serve ye the Lord, obey his holy will, 
That he may have a blessing for yoa stiU. 
(Having saluted them, he turned aside, 
These were the very words before he died) : 

A painful life I ready am to leave^ 
Wherefore, in mercy. Lord, my soul receive. 



V. 

^ialagrue Ut^aixt an <3xti^tman anti 
SDeatI* 

Tbanbcbibed from a printed copy in the British Hasenm. The 
ideft of Death being employed to execute a writ, reminds the 
editor of an epitaph which he met with in a village church- yard 
at the foot of the Wrekin, in Shropshire, and which commenced 
thus: — 

" The King of Heaven a warraot got, 
And scal'd it without delaj, 
And be did ^re the same to Death, 
For him to setTe fltr^htway." &c. See. 



Upon a time when Titan's steeds were driven 
To drench themselves beneath the western heaven; 

c 2 
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And aable Morpheus liarl hia curtains spread, 
And Stlent night had Inid the world to bed, 
'Mongat other night-birda which did seek for prey, 
A blunt exciseman, wbicb abborr'd the dajj 
Was rfimbliag forth to eeekc himself a booty 
'Mongat merchant's goods which had ootpaid the duty: 
But walking all alone, Death chanc'd to meet him, 
Aud in this maaner did begin to greet him, 

D£ATH. 

Stand, who comes here? what means this knave to 

peepe 
And Gculke abroad, when honest men should aluepe? 
Speake, wliat 'a thy name ? and quickly tell me tliia, 
Whither thou goest, and what thy bus'nesa is ? 

EXCISEMAN. 

Wbate'er my bus'nees ig, thou foule-mouth'd scould, 

Fde have you know I acorn to be controui'd 

By any man that lives; much lesa by thou, 

Who blurteat out thoti knowst not what, Dor how; 

I goe about ray lawful buB'uesB; and 

I'le make you sraarte for bidding of nice 9tand, 



DEATH. 

Imperious cox-combe! ia your stomacb vext? 
Pray slack your rage> and barken what comes next: 
I have a writt to take you up; therefore^ 
To chafe your blood, I bid you stand, once more. 
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EXCISBUAM. 

A writt to take mee up! excuse mee, sir,- 

You doe mistake, I am an officer 

In publick service, for my private wealth; 

My business is, if any seeke by stealth 

To undermine the states, I doe discover 

Their falsehood; therefore hold your hand, — give over. 

DEATH. 

Nay, fair and soft I 'tis not so quickly done 

As you conceive it is : I am not gone 

A jott the sooner, for your hastie chat 

Nor bragging language; for I tell you flat 

'Tis more then so, though fortune seeme to thwart us. 

Such easie terms I don't intend shall part us. 

With this impartial arme III make you feele 

My fingers first, and with this shaft of Steele 

lie peck thy bones ! as thou alive wert hated, 

So dead, to doggs thou shalt be segregated. 

EXCISEMAN. 

rde langh at that ; I would thou didst but dare 

To lay thy fingers on me ; Fde not spare 

To hack thy earkass till my sword was broken, 

Fde make thee eat the wordes which thou hast spoken; 

All men should warning take by thy transgression, 

How they molested men of my profession. 

My service to the states is so welle known. 

That should I but cbmplaine, they'd quickly owne 
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Mj publicke grievances ; and give roee right 
To cut jroor eares, before to-morrow niglit. 

DEATH, 

Well said indeed! but bootless all, for I 

Am well acquainted with tlij villaDie; 

T know tlij office, nnd thy trade is saeh. 

Thy service little, and thy gaiaes are mpch: 

Thy Lraggs are many; but 'tis vaine to swagger. 

And tliinke to fighte mee with thy guilded dagg^^ 

As I ahhoT thif person, place, and i/ireate. 

So now Tie bring thee to the judgement eeafce. 



EXCISEMAN. 

The judgement seate! I must confess that word 

Doth cut my heart, like any sharpned sword: 

What! come t' account! jnethiaks the dreadful sound 

Of every word doth make a mortal wound, 

"W"hich sticks not only in my outward skin, 

But peoetratcs my veiy eoule within. 

*Twas least of all my thoughts that ever Death 

Would ouce attempt to stop excisemen's breath. 

But since 'tia so, that now I doe pei-ceive 

You are in earnest, then I must relieve 

Myself another way: come, wee! be friends, 

K 1 have wronged thee, lie make th' amenJea. 

Let*s joyne togetherj I'le pass my word this night 

Shall yield iis grub, before the morning light. 

Of otherwise, (to mitigate toj sorrow), 

Stay here. Vie bring you gold enough to-morrow. 
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DEATH. 

To-morrow*8 gold I will not have; and thou 
-Shalt have no gold upon to-morrow: now 
My final writt shall to th* execution have thee, " 
All earthlj treasure cannot help or save thee. 

EXCISBUAN. 

Then woe is mee! ah! how was I befool'd! 

I thought that gold, (which answereth all things) could 

Have stood my friend at any time to baile mee! 

But griefe growes great, and now my trust doth faile 

me. 
Oh! that my conscience were but clear within. 
Which now is racked with my former sin; 
With horror I behold my secret stealing, 
My bribes, oppression, and my graceless deding; 
My office-sins, which I had clean forgotten. 
Will gnaw my soul when all my bones are rotten: 
I must confess it, very griefe doth force mee. 
Dead or alive, both God and man doth curse mee. 
Let all Excisemen hereby warning take, 
To shun their practice for their conscience sake. 

FINIS. 

London: printed by L C[larke], 1659. 
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VI. 

^ye ia^fiS^cnfffc of ^ortatitp: 

Or Life and Usftth contn&ted in a Dialogne betwut 
Dentil and a t^y^ 

Owe of l)ie rawt beautiful and plaintire poems of " EUa," 
(CbariM Latcb), was suggtswd by thia old dinlogue. The 
tune is giv*n ia Chappell's "yatunKiI Eaffiis/t Aira," In Carey's 
** Maiical Century," 173&, it is Cldltd the " Old tune of Doath •md 
i/ie Lady" The four concluding lin*£ of the present copy of 
*' Diaih and tfi« Ladi/" are found inscribed rtn tojxib -stones in 
tillage ehurcb-yards in vvcry part of Lu^land. They are not^ 
however, contained in sn old broodside edilion now in the pw- 
session of Dr. Kimbnult, and with which our reprint has bpon 
tarcfnUj' coltattid. 



Fais lady, lay jour costly robes aside, 
No lodger may you gloty In yoiir priilei 
Take leave of all your carnal vain delight, 
Pm come to BummoD you away this nigbtl 

LADY. 

What bold attempt is this ? pray Id rae know 
From whence you coraej and whithci* I must go? 
Must I, who am a laJy, stoop or bow 
To such a pale-fiic'd visage? Who art thou? 

DEATH. 

Do you not know me ? well! I tell thee, then, 
It's I that conquer all tbe sons of men! 
No pit{;h of honotir from my dart it* fi-eej 
My name is Death ! have you not heard of me ? 

LAnT. 

Yes! I have heard of thee time after time, 
13ut being in the glory of my prime, 
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I did not think you would have call'd so soon. 
Why must mj morning sun go down at noon ? 

DEATH. 

Talk not of noon! you may as well be mute; 
This is no time at all for to dispute: 
Tour riches^ garments, gold, and jewels brave, 
Houses and lands must all new owners have ; 
Tho' thy vain heart to riches was inclin'd. 
Yet thou must die and leave them all behind. 

LADT. 

My heart is cold; I tremble at the news; 
There's bags of gold, if thou wilt me excuse, 
And seize on them, and finish thou the strife 
Of those that are aweary of their life. 
Are there not many bound in prison strong, 
In bitter grief of soul have languish'd long. 
Who could but find a grave a place of rest, 
From all the grief in which they are opprest ? 
Besides, there's many with a hoary head, 
And palsy joints, by which their joys are fled; 
Release thou them whose sorrows are so great, 
But spare my life to have a longer date ? 

DEATH. 

Tho* some by age be full of grief and pain. 
Yet their appointed time they must remain: 
• I come to none before their warrant 's seal'd, 
And when it is, they must submit and yield. 
I take no bribe, believe me, this is true; 
Prepare yourself to go; Fm come for you. 
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LADT. 

Death, be not bo severe, let me obtain 
A little longer time to live and reign ! 
Fain wonld I stay if thou mj life will spare ; 
I have a daughter beautiful and fairj 
I'd lire ta see her wed whom I adore: 
Grant me but this and I will ask no more. 

DEATH. 

Thia ia a slender frivolona escusej 

I have you fust, and will not let you loosej 

Leave her to Providence, for jou must go 

Along^ with me, whether you will or no; 

I, Death, command the King to leave hia croM'c, 

And at my feet he laye his sceptre down! 

Then if to kings I don't this favor give, 

But cut them off, can you expect to live 

Beyond the hmita of your time and space? 

No! I must send jou to another place. 

LADV. 

You learned doctors, now expresg your skill, 
And let not Death of me obtain his will ; 
Frepare your cordials, let rne eomfort find, 
My gold ahall fly like chaff before the wind. 



DEATH. 

Forbear to call, their skill will never do, 
They are bnt rnortala here as well sa you; 
I give the fatal wound, my dart is, sure. 
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And &r b^^id the doctor's skiU to cure. 
How freely can you let your riches fly 
To purchase life, rather than yield to die! 
But while you flourish here with all your store, 
Tou will not give one penny to the poor; 
Tho' in God's name their suit to you they make, 
You would not spare one penny for his sake ! 
The Lord beheld wherein you did amiss, 
And calls you hence to give account for this! 

LADT. 

Oh! heavy news! must I no longer stay? 
How shall I stand in the. great judgment day? 
(Down from her eyes the chrystal tears did flow: 
She said), none knows what I do undergo: 
tJpon my bed of sorrow here I lie; 
My carnal life makes me afraid to die. 
My sins alas! are many, gross, and foul, 
Oh righteous Lord! have mercy on my soul! 
And tho* I do deserve thy righteous frown, 
Yet pardon. Lord, and pour a blessing down. 
(Then with a dying sigh her heart did break, 
And did the pleasures of this world forsake). 



Thus may we see the high and mighty fall, 
For cruel Death shews no respect at all 
to any one of high or low degree, 
Great men submit to Death as well as we. 
Tho* they are gay, their life is but a span — 
A lump of clay — so vile a creature 's man. 
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Then happy those whom Christ has made his care, 
Who die in ttie Lord, and ever blessed are. 
The grave 's the market p!aoe where all men meet, 
Botli rich and poor, as well as araall and great. 
If life were merchandize that gold could buy. 
The rich would live, the pimr alone would die. 



VII. 

Or a New Bchool for Christian Padence. 

From an inquiry into the origin ot these verses, the editoF is in- 
clined to fix the date about th* year 1700-1, a few years iifterthe 
passing of the " Lustring net," irhen, in consoqu^ence of a chfluge 
of faahion, [here was a poEiic in the silk trad&, &i;d the weavers 
of Spil^riclds were reduectJ ta a stnte of the grtatost distress. 
During other panics in thci a^ium! trado, jt has been customary 
with the London balltwl -printers to reprint the Garland, and for tlie 
weavers^ BCCompnniLid by their wives and families to rccLto it in 
tbfi streetB. It wosoriginaily printei} at the Aldermary Church- 
yard press. The lait edition was issued a few years Ago in the 
old broadside form, by the late Mr. Pitts, of Great St. Andrew's 
Street, Luadoii, U'hose eopj was nn cx^ct traoseript from one 
printed hy !Mjtrshall, Hie predeceasor. 



Sweet, dear^ an J loving wife! 
My seueea are at strife, 
About thia careful life, 
For we decline: 
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Times being grievous hard. 
All trading spoil'd and marr'd, 
I have a sweet regard 
For thee and thine. 

I thank you for your care, 
Yet, husband! don't despair, 
Let us with patience bear, 

These troubles here: 
Dear love! 'tis all in vain 
To weep, sigh, and complain. 
Love, we may thrive ^ain. 

Be of good cheer. 

My dearest love! said he, 
How can I cheerful be, 
While pinching poverty 

Knocks at the door? 
And will not hence depart, 
Bu£ wounds me to the heart ; 
I never felt such smart, 

Sweet wife, before. 

Dear husband, do not make 
Such moan, for heaven's soke ! 
Of me this council take. 

Tour bosom friend: 
By patience put your trust 
In Him that made you first, 
When times are at the worst 

Sure they will mend. 
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It is a great ofFetice, 
To distrust Pi^ovidencG, 
Whose Ijlesseil influence, 

Takes special care 
Of all tlie eons of men. 
ITuBband! be cbeerful then, 
God will "be gracious when 

Thankful we are. 

My fingers do not itch 
To be exceeding rich, 
May we but get thro' stitch, 

Keep from the door 
The greedy wolf of prey, 
And all our dealers pay, 
Believe roe what I say, 

We need no more- 

I and my children dear, 
Will work then ; never fear 
Bat we Bball something clear. 

Tommy sball weaver 
The girla shall all beg^n. 
Forthwith to cord and apin, 
Wbioh will bring something in ; 

Then never grieve. 

Those hands that never wrougbt 
Shall bo to labour brou^lit, 
All wliitjL I ne^er thought 
Would be, till now; 
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But in regard I see 
It is my destiny, 
ni draw along with thee, 
God speed the flouoh. 

I value not to dine 

On sumptuous dishes fine, 

With rich and racy wine 

From foreign parts : 
Good wholesome bread and beer 
Instead of better cheer, 
Let us receive, my dear, 

With thankful hearts. 

In all conditions still, 
Let ns not take it ill. 
Since 'tis his blessed will. 

It should be so ; 
Whether we rise or fall, 
Our substance great or small, 
Content is all in all, 

My dear 1 you know. 

O most indulgent mate ! 
After this long debate. 
My comforts they are great, 

In a kind wife. 
Tho' some may think it strange, 
My fancy aeem'd to range. 
But now a happy change, 

Doth bless my life. 
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For to mj joy I find 
A sweet composed raind, 
I wish that all mankind, 

Waa full as well ', 
Despnii* '^8 a dreadful tLing, 
And does poor mortals bring 
Unto the bitter sting 

Of death and hell. 



Sweet wife and heart's delight ! 
I bad beeti ruined quite 
Id deatli*3 eternal nigbt^ 

ITadst thou not been 
The huppy instrument 
That ruin to prevent ; 
Lovej joy, and aweet content, 

I now am in. 

The' slender is my store. 
Yet III despair no more ; 
That man is truly poor. 

Who wants content ; 
But where content 's increased, 
'Tie a continual feaet, 
Praise God, I am released. 

Death to prevent. 

As God gives me grace, 
This council I'll embrace ; 
I>espair shall not take place 
Jn me henceforth ; 
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FareweU, litigious strife ; 
And come, my <fheerful wife, 
Thy words have saved my life, 
God bless us both, 

And all mankind likewise. 
From the calamities. 
Which do as fogs arise, 

From foul despair ; 
Let doublful Cbristians fly. 
In their extremity, 
To God who sits on high. 

By fervent prayer. 

He is a man's friend in chief. 
The fountain of relief: 
When I was lost in grief, 

And at the worst, 
My dear indulgent bride, 
Her council was my guide ; 
In God Tm satisfied, 

Li whom I trust 

My children, wife, and J, 
We will ourselves apply 
To true industry, 

And leave the rest 
To Providence divine ; 
Henceforth 111 not repine, 
I hope that me and mine 

ShaU still be blest 

d2 
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Thus, bj tlie good wife's care, 

The husbaQd in despair 

Was brought at length'to bear 

Hia sorrows rife; 
The bitter cup of grief. 
Her worda did yield relief, 
She was his friend in chiefr 

And faithful wife. 

Grood men and women, pray. 
That hear me now this day, 
Lffibour DOW without delay. 

To live in love : 
Assist each othcsr still. 
In fortune good or ill, 
Then you'll liave a blessing sti 11, 

Gome h-om above. 



vm. 



By Ralph Erakioe, V,D.M. 

The Her, Balpb Erskine-, or, as he cUoae to dtsignnte bimselF, 
*' Balpb Erskino, T.D.M.," the pious autlior of " Smoking Spirit- 
ualized,* waa born at Monilawa, in the county of Northumlierlajid, 
on the laiU of March 1665. He was brother to (he Rgt, 
Ebeneser Erskine, mimBter of tbe gospel at Stirling, ruiI bou of 
th* Eev. Henry Brakine, who waa one of Che thirty-tbree children 
of Ralph Erakbe of Sbieliltield; a. fcuniljr of ooiieiderable repute. 
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and ari^nally descended from the snoi^at h'DUSQ of MniT. He 
waa educated at tUc CoJlege in Edltiburgfa, luid obtained his 
license to preach from the Presbytery of Dunft'rmlme on the 8th 
of Jnne, 17(19. ReoeivinR an UDftniiuoiKJ idYitatiori from tha 
Charch at Dunfermlio'e in May 1711, h« accepted the cilII, Rnd 
wu ordaiTiod otof them in A\3(,iistihe same year. In July 1714, 
he mamtd Margaret Dcwar, the daughter of tlie Laird of Lasso- 
die, by whom he had five soda, and fivo dnughtore, all of whom 
died in the prime of life. In 1732, he manipd Margaret, 
dau:g;liter of Mr. Rimson of EilinhiiT3;b, tiy whotD be had four 
sons, one of tvhom, "with hia wit^, survive him. He p^bliisbcd 
a grenfr number of sermons^ — A raraphra»(^ on Me Caatwlea, — a. 
TOlume eudtled Scnpturt Sonfft, a TVeu/Jjw on JHeatul Images, 
t>r Ftdtli so Fufiey; but hia Gorpel Sonneit were not published 
till after Ikis decease. On the 29th October 1752, he was Eflizcd 
with & ncrrous fever, which tprminatod hia lift on the 6th of 
NoTember, aft^^r aJi illness of only eight days, in. the dxly- 
eighth ycnr of his ago. 

The Smfiking SpiriCualixed la, at the pn^sent day, a atandnrd 
publication wiih our modern balljid- printers, but their copies nre 
one BDd all {jxceedijigly corrupt. Ershine lio doubt wrote this 
curious poem as. an antidota to a c1as3 of broadside.^ at one time 
Tcry coininon, and still to be found in country inns, in which 
teripiure is profenely paraphrasod, and made to encourage lip- 
pHugi such as — 

" Git« him fltroag iliiuk 
Uotit hn wink, 

Tliat'b ainkitif^ in despair." 

OfthiBlBtterdeacriptionofpablicationfithpeilitorco'iLldhaTegii^en 
several epecimens, but their profanity iudueea him to withhold 
them, Thoy Are very nitty and qtuinc, and that is thdi iWy 
recorauUreiidatiDn, 



PART I. 

This Indian weed, now withered quite, 
Thongli green at noon, cut down at niglit, 

Showa thy decay j 

All flesh is Lsiy : 

ThuB think, and smoke tobacco. 
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The pipe so lilj-like and weak, 
Does thus thy mortal state bespealt ; 

Thou art e'en such, — ■ 

Gone with a touch. 

Thus thinks and smoke tobacco^ 

And when the smoke ascends on bigh. 
Then thou beboldat the vanity 

Of worldly stuff. 

Gone with a puiF. 

Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 

And when the pipe grows foul within, 
Think on thy &oul defiled with sin ; 

For then the fire 

It does require : 

Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 

And seest the ashes ea3t away, 
Then to thyself thoti mayest say, 

That to the dust 

Return tlion must. 

Thus think} and amoke tobaccoi 



PART n. 

Was this small plant for thee cut down ? 
So was thft plant of great renown, 

AVhicli Mercy sends 

For nobler ends. 

Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 
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Doth juice medicinal proceed 
From sach a nanghtj foreign weed ? 
. Then what *b the power 
Of Jesse's flower ? 

Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 

The promise, like the pipe, inlays, 
And by the mouth of faith conveys, 

What virtue flows 

From Sharon's rose. 

Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 

In vain the unlighted pipe you blow, 
Your pains in outward means are so, 

'Till heavenly fire 

Tour heart inspire. 

Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 

The smoke, like burning incense, towers. 
So should a praying heart of yours, 

With ardent cries. 

Surmount the skies. 

Thus think, and smoke tobacco. . 



IX. 



This is a very ancient production, though f^ven from a modem 
copy ; it haa always been popular amongst the poor " brethren of 
t^e myBtic tm." The late Henry O'Brien, A.B., quotes the 
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seventh Terse in faiK «a$ay On the Ibmud Towers of Irdand. He 
gcn^nitly had u comuiOa Copy of the hymn it) his pOcket, and 
on meeting wilh any of his antiquiirinn friends who wpre not 
MaBons, was in the hflbit of thrusting it into tbeic handS; and 
telling thcxn thn,t iF they understood the mystical Allusions it 
contained, tht-y would be in poaseaeioti of a key which would 
unlock the p^TamidB of Egyjit! The tuue to tb« hymn \a pecu- 
liar to it, Kid is of a plajntivo and solemn chflnLcter, 



CoTtfE all j-ou freemasons that dwell around the globe, 
That wear the badge of innocence, I mean the royal 

robe, 
Wliicli Noah he did wear when in the ark he stood, 
When the world was destroyed by a deluging^ flood, 

Noah ho waa virtuoua in the sight of the Lord, 
He loved a freemason that kept the seeret word j 
For he built the ark, and he planted the first vine, 
Now his eoul in heaven like an augel doth shine. 

Once I was blind, and could not see the light, 
Then up to Jerusalem I took my flight, 
I was led by the evangelist through a wilderness of cftre, 
Yuu may aee by the sign and the badge that I wear. 

On the 13th rose the ark, let os join hand in hand, 
For the Lord spake to Moaea by water and by land, 
Unto the pleasant river where by Kden it did rin. 
And Eve tempted Adam by the serpent of sin. 

When I think of Moses it makes me to blush, 
All on mount Horeb where T saw the burning bush i 
My shoes PU throw off, and my staff FU cast away. 
And ni wander like a pilgrim unto my dying day. 
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When I think of Aaron it makes me to weep, [feet; 
Likewise of the Virgin Mary who lay at our Saviour's 
*TwaB in the garden of Gethsemane where he had the 

bloody sweat ; 
Bepenty my dearest brethren, before it is too late. 

I thought I saw twelve dazzling lights, which put me 

in surprise, 
And gazing all around me I heard a dismal noise ; 
The serpent passed by me which fell unto the ground, 
With great joy and comfort the secret word I found. 

Some say it is lost, but surely it is found. 
And so is our Saviour, it is known to all around ; 
Search all the scriptures overand there it will be shewn 
The tree that will bear no fruit must be cut down. 

Abraham was a man well beloved by the Lord, 
He was true to be found in great Jehovah's word. 
He stretched forth, his hand, and took a knife to slay 

his son, 
Ad angel appearing said, the Lord's will be done. 

0, Abraham ! O, Abraham ! lay no band upon the lad. 
He sent him unto thee to make thy heart glad ; 
Thy seed shall increase like stars in the sky, 
And thy soul into heaven like Gabriel shall fly, 

O, never, O, never will I hear an orphan cry. 
Nor yet a gentle virgin until the day I die j 
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SE& VINO-MAN. 

Weix met, mj brother friend, all at this highway end, 

So simple all alone, as you can, 
I pray, you tell to me, what may your calling be. 

Are yon not a serving-man ? 

HUSBAND-MAN. 

No, no, my brother dear, what makes you to enquire 

Of any such a thing at my hand ? 
Indeed I shaU not feign, but I will tell you plain, 

I am a downright husband-man. 

SERVING-MAN. 

If a hnaband-man you be, then go along with me, 
And quickly you shall see out of hand, 

How in a little space I will help you to a place, 
Where you may be a serving-man. 

HDSBAND-UAN. 

Eind sir I I 'turn you thanks for your intelligence, 

These things I receive at your hand ; 
But something pray now show, that first I may plainly 
know 

The pleasures of a serving-man. 

SERVINQ-MAN. 

Why a serving-man has pleasure beyond all sort of 
measure, 
With his hawk on his iist, as he does stand ; 
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For the gAiiie tba.t he does kill^ ood tlie meat that does 
him fill. 
Are pleaaurea for the serving-man, 

UUSBAND-MAH. 

And my pleasure 's more than that, to see my oxen fat, 
And a good iStoek of hay by them stand ; 

Mypluwiny; and my sowing, niyreapingand mymowing, 
Are pleasures for the buabaud-uiaa. 

SEKVIMG-MAS. 

Why it is a gallant thing to ride out with a king. 

With 3 lord, dulie, or any iSUch man ; 
To hear the Iiorna to blow, and sec the hounds all 
in a row, 

That is pleasure for the serviog-mau. 

HrSBAND-MAIf. 

But my pleasure's more I know, to see my com to grow, 

So thriving all over my land ; 
And, therefore, I do meaOj with my ploughing with my 
team, 

To keep myself a hasband-man. 

gsaVIM G-MAN. 

Why the diet that we eat le the choicest of all meat. 

Such as pig, gooe(3» capon^ and swan ; 
Our pastry is so fine, we drink sugar m our wice, 

That is living for the Berving-muo. 
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HDSBAND-MAN. 

Talk not of goose nor capon, give me good beef or 
l»Gon, 
And good bread and cheese, now at hand ; 
With pndding, brawn, and souse, all in a farmer*s 
house, 
That is living' for the husband-man. 

SEHVING-MAN. 

yfhj the clothing that we wear is delicate and rare. 
With our coat, lace, buckles, and band ; 

Our shirts are white as milk, and our stockings thej are 
silk. 
That is clothing for a serving-man. 

HUSBAND-MAN. 

But I valne not a hair your delicate fine wear, 

Such as gold is laced upon ; 
Give me a good grey coat, and in my purse a groat, 

That is clothing for the husband-man. 

SKRVING-MAN. 

Kind ur I it would be bad if none could be had 

Those tables for to wait upon ; 
There is no lord, duke, nor squire, nor member for the 
shire. 

Can do without a serving-man. 

HUSBAND-HAM. 

But, Jack I it would be worse if there was none of us 
To follow the ploughing of the land; 
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There is neither king, lofO, nor squire, nor memlMsr for 
tbe shiee, 
Can do without the husband-man. 

Kind sir I I must confess 't, and I humbly protest 

I will give you the uppermost hand, 
Although your labour 's painful, and mine it h so very 
gainful, 

I wish I were a husband-man. 

HD5BAHD-MAN. 

So eome now, let us all, both great as well aa small, 

Pray for the grain of our land ; 
And let us, whatsoever, do all our best endeavour, 

For to maintain the good hushand-man. 



XL 

By WUliflm Browno, nutliorof Britannia's FaatoraU. 
The peasants of DeTonshir© repeat portions oF tbe following 
witty poem as they have been traditionally handed down, but are 
ignorant of the source from whence they nro ■dorivod, TIi« poem 
wfta first printed in Princess WaTthitfof Dtvon^MiiX. Willijim 
Browne, tb^ author^ was bom at Tiivigtocii, in 1.5^0. In the 
Anglo-Sason tiroes, the town a? Lidford un Dartmoor, bad the 
privile(^ of coining, and long after siicli privilege waa abolished, 
oourts were held there for th& purpoBO of trying ali offences con- 
nected witli Boining, as well as ftn- tliii settling of mining; diapmtes. 
It h, almost unti^^essary tx> remind the reader that by the old 
law of tbe Ifmd, tlli; otfc&oe of coining was considered treason, 
and criminals convicted thereof, weri' iiibjeoH^d to all tbe disguat- 
ing punislimonts which, til) a rtsfy rouCDt period, were hifliL-tuil 
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on aottul Irutors. Some interesUng particnlan respecting 
lidford and its judges, one of whom was the notorious Jefieries, 
may be foond in Mrs. Bray's Traditioiu of I^ewiuhire, London 
1826. 



I OPT have heard of Lydford law, 
How in the morn thej hang and draw, 

And sit in judgment after : 
At first I wondered at it much ; 
Bat since I find the reason such, 

As it deserves no laughter. 

They have a castle on a hill, 
I took it for an old wind-mill, 

The vanes blown off by weather: 
To lye therein one night 'tis guessed, 
'Twere better to be stoned and pressed, 

Or hanged ; now chose you whether. 

Ten men less room within this cave, 
Than five mice in a lanthorn have, 

The keepers they are sly ones ; 
1£ any could devise by art 
To get it up into a cart, 

*Twere fit to carry lyons. 

When I beheld it, Lord ! thought I, 
What justice and what clemency 

Hath Lydford, when I saw all ! 
I know none gladly there would stay; 
But rather hang out of the way, 

Then tarry for a tryal. 
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The priDce an hundred pound hath sent, 
To mend tho leads and planchens wrent, 

Within this living tomb ; 
Some forty-five pounds more had paid, 
The debt3 of all that shall he lajd 

Thcpe till the day of doom, 



One Ijes there for a seam of malt j 
Another for a peck of salt ; 

Two sureties for a noble. 
If this be truEj or else false news, 
You may go aak of master CrewSj* 

John Vaughan, or John Doble.f 



• The atev- 

srdof 

tlis murt., 

of the ponrt. 



More, to these men that Ijo in lurcli^ 
There ia a bridge, there is a church. 

Seven asliesj and one oak: 
Three houses standing, and ten down; 
They say the parson hath a gown, 

But I saw ne'er a cloak. 



"Whereby you may consider well, 
That plain simplicity doth dwell 

At Ljdford, without bravery : 
And in the town, both young and grave 
Do love the naked truth to have ; 

No cloak to hide their knavery. 
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The people all within this clime 
Are irozen in the winter-time, 

For sure I do not fain : 
And when the jjummer is begun, 
They lye like silk-worms iq the sun, 

Afid coDie to life again. 

One told me in King Csesar'a time, 

The towtj was tuiJt with stone and lime j 

But sure the walls were cloy : 
And they ace f^illeii for aught I see ; 
And sin^^e the houses are got free, 

The town is run away. 

Oh ! Cffisar, if thou there didst reigni 
Willie our house stands come there again, 

Come quickly while there is onej 
If thou stay but a little fit, 
But five years more, they will commit 

The whole town to a prison. 

To see it thus, much grieved wne I : 
The proverb saitK, sorrows be dry; 

So was r at the matter ; 
No^v by gooil luck, I know, not how. 
There thither eame a strange stray cow, 

And we had milk and water. 

To nine good stomachs with our whigg, 
At last we got a roasting- piggj 
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This dyet was our bounds; 
And this was just aa if ^twere known, 
A pound of butter had been thrown 

Among a pact of houods. 

One glass of drink I got by chance, 
*Twas claret when it waa in France; 

But now from it ranch wider ; 
I think a man might make as gwMl 
With green crabs boyled, and Brazil wood, 

And half a pint of cyder. 

I kissed the mayor's hand of the town, 
Who, though h.e wears no scarlet gown, 

Honours the rose and thistle : 
A piece of coral to the mace, ' 
Which there I saw to serve in place. 

Would make a good child's wliistle. 



At Eix a clock I came away^ 

And prayed for those that were to stay 

Within a place bo arr'ant : 
Wide and ope, the winds so roar. 
By God's grace I'll come there no more, 

Unless by eome Tyn Warrant. 
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mtmipticn of &u liepne'0 Well, 

COBNWALL. 

Tbx following lines are to be foond in Carew's Burvetf of 
CbntvoQ^ 1602, bat are probably macb older than that date. 
'They are frequently recited by the peasantry of -Cornwall, 
' especially by those who reude near the &moiis " Well of .Saint 
Keyne," the sacred spring concerning which a very excellent 
and humoroas ballad was written by the poet Southey. 



In name, in shape, in quality, 

This well is very quaint. 
The name to lot of Kayne befell, 

No over-holy saint. 

The shape four trees of divers kinde, 
Withy, Oke, Elme and Ash, 

Hake with their roots an arched roofe, 
"Whose floore this spring doth wash. 

The quality, that man or wife. 
Whose chance, or choice attaines, 

First of this sacred streame to drinke, 
Thereby the mastry gaincs. 
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(TBATIJTIONiL VERHIOS.) 

A BALLAD on the B&me svibject an Ih^ following' dd6 is to be 
found in the Crmsn- G/trltaid of Gnldsn Hums, Part IT., 1659. 
Tidet Percy Society^s edit. p. SSj eutitl&d T^a Baihi nf A^n- 
courl behv&ene the EnsUshaien and (Ae FrenchiucKf but it is totally 
ditfercTit from King Jlmiy the Fifth's Ctmipiesi^ which the Editor 
tooh down from the aiiigitig of the Ifite rrancis King, of Skiptan 
in Craven, an ectentrii: chanicter, who was ^vcEl known in the 
weatera dales of Yorkshire as " the Skipton Minstrel," King's 
version does not coTitnin the third verse, which is obtoinijd, as ia 
also the title, from a modem broadside, from wheace, also, one 
or two verbal cOrrectiDDa ate made, of too triflings a, nature to 
particularize. Ttie tune to which Kln^ used tQ E<iDg it, is tha 
aame as that of T/u- Sotd Pedhnr and Bahia Hood. The balkd is 
old, and can be traced to the aixteentb centtiry. It is evidently 
the ballad alluded to ia An excelltni Medley, to the iune of Tarielon'M 
Mtdhij, and which is to be found ia the Eoxburgh CoUectlon, 
" Originally priutt=d for Henry Gosson, jiiid afterwards by 5". 
Cotea, T. Vere, and S. Witg-ht." GoBsOn was living is (609. 
The line quateil in the Medley, though given incorrectly for 
tho sake of n rbyme, appears to be tbp first line ef the thir- 
teenth verae. 

The story of the TenuiB-bulla iit not the mer^ invention of ■ 
ballsd-mongcr, but is recorded by some frpv.'vQ historians. " It is 
reported," says Hume, "by some historians, (see Jftst. Cmyl. 
CoKt., p. 500), t^at the Daupbin, in derision of Henry's claims 
BJid dissolute character, sent bira a box of tennis-balls, intimating 
that theee Implements of play were bfi'tter ada^ited to him tban 
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tlie inBtraments of war. But this story is hy no means credible ; 
the great offers made by the court of France, show that they had 
already entertained a just idea of Henry's character, as well as 
tic their own sitnation." — Vide Hum^t HUtory of Engbaut, 
Chap. xiz. 



Ab our King lay musing on his bed, 
He bethought himself upon a time, 
Of a tribute that was due from France, 
Had not been paid for so long a time. 
Down, a down, a down, a down, 
Down, a down, a down. 

He called on his trusty page, 
His trustj page then called be, 
Oh yon must go to the Eing of France, 
Oh jou mast go right speedilie. 
Down, a down, &g. 

And tell him of my tribute due, 
Ten ton of gold that*s due to me ; 
That he must send me my tribute home, 
Or in French land he soon will me see. 
Down, a down, &c. 

Oh I then awa7 went the trusty page. 
Away, awaj, and away went he, 
Until Ke came to the King of France, 
Lo ! he fell down on his bended knee. 
Down, a down, &c. 
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My inaBter greets you, worthy Stre, 
Ten ton of gold there is clue, says he ; 
You must send him his tribute home, 
Or in French hind you will soon him see, 
Down, a down, &c. 

Your master's young, and of tender years, 
Not fit to come into tuy degree ; 
But I will send hun three tennis balls, 
That with, them learn to play may he. 
Down, a down, &c. 

Oh then away came the trusty page. 
Away, away, and awaj came he. 
Until he came to our gracious KLngj 
Lo ! he felt down on. his hended knee. 
Down, a down, &c. 

What news, what news, my trusty page, 
What new3, what news hast thou brought to rac? 
IVg brought such uew^ from the King uf France, 
That you and he will ne'er agree. 
Down, a down, &c. 

Fie says you're young-^ and of tender years, 
Not lit to come into his degree. 
But he will semi you three tennis halls, 
That with them you may learn .to play. 
Down, a down, &<;. 
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Oh! then bespoke our noble King, 
A solemn vow then vow^d he, 
m promise him such tennis balls, 
Ab in French lands he ne*er did see. 
Down, a down, &c. 

Go, call up Cheshire and Lancashire, 
And Derby hills, that are so free ; 
Not a married man,' nor a widow's son, 
For the widoVs crj shall not go with me. 
Down, a down, &c. 

They oalled up Cheshire and Lancashire, 
And Derby lads that were so free, 
Not a married man nor a widow's son, 
Yet they were a jovial bold companie. 
Down, a down, &c. 

Oh I then he sailed to fair French land, 
With drums and trumpets so merrilie, 
Oh! then bespoke the King of France, 
Yonder comes proud King Uenrie. 
Down, a down, &c. 

The first fire that the Frenchmen gave. 
They killed our Englishmen so fre^ 
"We killed ten thousand of the French, 
And the rest of them they were forced to ilee. 
Down, a down, he. 
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And then we marched to Parts galea. 
With, drums and truiapctB so merrilie; 
Oh! then bespoke the King of France, 
Lord ! have mercj on my poor men and me] 
Down, a down, &c, 

Go! tell him PU send home his tribute du^ 
Ten ton of gold that is due from me ; 
And the fairest flower that is in our Freceh land 
To the Eose of England it shaJI go free. 
Down, a down, &c. 



IL 

(tradttional.) 

77ie Three Enighta was 6r3t printed by the late Daviea Gilbert;, 
r.R.S., iu the Bppendii to bis work on Chrlftnuf! Catvh. Mr. 
Gilbert tliour^ht that some verses w«r(i wanting after tlie eighth 
Etnnztk ; the proeont oiitor ia of a difTarent opiikion. A coTijcutu- 
ral eiiiiii^nil&tioa mudc in the nintli verse, viz., the substitutina 
of /ar for far, E^ems to rendtr ^he bflllad perfect. The baUaul is 
jtLll popular amongHt the peasantry in the West of England. 
- The tune is girc-n by Gilbert. 



There did three KnightH come from the west^ 

With the high and the lily oh ! 
And these three Knights courted one Ladye, 

As the roic was so sweetly blown. 
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The first flight came was all in white, 

With the high and the lily oh ! 
And asked of her if she'd 6e his delight, 

As the Kxe was so sweetlj blown. 

The next Knight came was all in green, 

With the high and the lily oh I 
And asked of her, if she'd be his Queen, 

As the Toae was so sweetly blown. 

The third Knight came was all in red, 

With the high and the lily oh ! 
A^d asked of her, if she would wed. 

As the rose was so sweetly blown. 

Then have you asked of my father dear ? 

With the high and the lily oh ! 
Likewise of her who did me bear ? 

As the rose was so sweetly blown. 

And have you asked of my brother John ? 

With the high and. the lily oh I 
And also of my sister Anne ? 

As the rose was so sweetly blown. 

Tes, Fve asked of your father dear, 

With the high and the lily oh ! 
Likewise of her who did you bear. 

As the rose was so sweetly blown. 
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And I've osked of your sister Anne, 

With tbe high and .the lily oh I 
But IVe not asked of yoiir "brother John, 

As the rose was so sweetly hlowa. 

Far on the road aa they rode along, 

With the high and the lily ohE 
There did they meet with her brother John, 

As the rose waa so sweetly blown. 

She stooped low to kiss him sweet, 

With the high and the lily oh! 
He to her heart did a dagger meet. 

As tihe rose was so sweetly blown. 

Ride on, ride on^ cried the serYlng mau, 

With the high and the lily oh! 
Methinks your brida she looks wondrous wan, 

Aa the rose was so sweetly blown. 



I wiah I were ou yonder atUe, 
With the high and the Uly oh I 

For there I would sit and bleed ai^vhile, 
Aa the rose was so sweetly blowD, 

I wish I were on yonder hill, 
With the high nndthe Uly oli! 

Thei'e I'd alight uud msdte my will. 
As the rose was bo sweetly blown. 
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What would you give to your father dear ? 

With the high and the lily oh! 
The gallant steed which doth me bear, 

Ab the rose was so sweetly blown. 

What would you give to your mother dear ? 

With the high and the lily oh! 
My wedding shift which I do wear, 

As theTose was so sweetly blown. 

But she must wash it very clean, 

With the high and the lily oh! 
For my heart's blood sticks in every seam, 

As the rose was so sweetly blown. 

What would you give to your sister Anne ? 

With the high and the lily oh! 
My gay gold ring, and my feathered fan, 

As the rose was so sweetly blown. 

What would you give to your brother John? 

With the high and the lily oh! 
A rope and a gallows to hang him on, 

As the rose was so sweetly blown. 

What would you give to your brother John's wife ? 

With the high and the lily oh! 
A widow's weeds, and a quiet life, 

As the rose was so sweetly blown. 
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SHEWEHO BOW KW DACOHTEB WAS MAJiElEr TO A ENiaOI, 

AHD RAD THREE THOUBANS POUND lO 
aSH. rOBTION. 

Pebct's copy of TTie Be^nr'x Daughttfr of BednaU Green is. known 
to be veiy ioeorrect; besides many aJttrfiti&iifl atid improrGtiieiitft 
whicli it nscdvcd at tho handa of the Bishop, it contains no less 
thnu dght stanzas written by Robt-rt DDdale;)r^ the author of Th» 
Economy of Human Life. So far as poetry is concerned, there 
c&nnot be a (inestion that the verdon in the EeJitfue» is far aupc- 
rior to the origiaal, which is atill a popular favourite, aud a 
correct copy of ^hich is now given, 05 it has Existed in all the 
Cummun broadside editions that have appeared from 1G72 to the 
present tiine, Although the original copies hnve aD porishcd, 
the ballad has been very satisfactorily proved by Percy to hava 
b«!Ti written in tha reign of Elizabotfa. The proBiant reprint is 
from a modern copyt carefully collabed with one in tbe Bagford 
GollecCion, catitLed, 

" The Mieat ballad that ever Was seen, 
Of ihg Blind Beggar's Datightur of Bodnnl Green." 

The imprint to it is, " Printed by Qud for W. Oaley ; and are 
to be sold by C. Bates, at the sign of the Bun and Biblu, !□ Pye 
Comer." The very antiquated ortbofp^uphy adopted in some 
editions of The BUnd B^gar^ does not rest on Kay authority. 



FABT I. 

This aong 's of a beggat wlio long lost his aiglit, 
And had a fair dauijliter, most pleasant and bright, 
And many a gallant brave suitor had she^ 
Aud none was so comely as pretty Bessee. 
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And though she wqg of complexion most fair. 
And seeing she was but a beggar his heir, 
Of ancieat housekeepers deapised was she, 
Wliose sona came as suitors to pretty Besaee. 

Wherefore in great sorrow fair Beasee did say: 
Good fatlier and mother, let me noiv go awfty, 
To seek out my fortune, whatever it be. 
This Buit then waa granted to pretty Bessec. 

This Besaec, that was of a beauty most bright, 
Tbey clad in gray russet, and late in ihe night 
From father and mother alone parted she, 
Who sighed and Bqbh^d for pretty Besaee* 

She went tUl she came to Stratford -ot-Bow, 
Then she knew not whither or which way to go, 
With tears she lamented her sad destiny; 
So sad and ao heavy was pretty Besaee. 

She kept on her journey until it waa day, 
And went unto Kumford, along the highway; 
And at the Kiaga Arms eutertain^it was ehe. 
So fait and well favoured was pretty Bossee. 
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She had Dot been thei^e one month at an end, 
But master and mistress and all was her friend : 
And every brave gallant that once dlid her see, 
Waa straightway in love with pretty Beasee. 
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The gentleman said. Come marr^ with me. 
In silks and in velvet vay Bessee Bhnll bej 
My heart lies diEtractcd, oh ! heftr me, quoth lie, 
And gritnt me thy lore, my deaj pretty Beasee. 

Let me be thy husband, the merchant did say, 
Thou shalt live in Ifondon most gallant and gay; 
My ships shall bricg house rich jewels for thee. 
And I will for ever love pretty Bessee. 

Then Bessee she sighed and thus she did say; 
My father and mother I meau to obey ; 
First get their good wilt^ and be faithftd to me, 
And you shall enjoy your dear pretty Bessce. 

To every one of them that answer she made, 

Therefore unto her they joyfully said: 

This thing to fulfiU we all now agree, 

But where dwells thy father, my pretty Bessee ? 

My father, quoth she, Is soon to he seen: 
The silly blind beggar of Beduall Green, 
That daily sits begging for charity. 
He is the kind father of pretty Bessee. 

His aoarka and his token are kuowen full well, 
He always is led by a dog and a bell ; 
A poor silly old man, God knowetb, is he, 
Tet he is the true father of pretty Bessee. 
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Nay, nay, quoth tha mGrchant, thou art not fur me 5 
She, quotli tlie inn holder, raj wife &hall not be ; 
I loathe^ saiJ the gentleman, a beggars degree. 
Therefore, now farewell, my pretty Bessee. 

Why then, quoth the knight, happ better or worse, 
I weigh not true love by tlie weight of the pui'sc. 
And beauty is beauty in every degree. 
Then welcome to me, my dear pretty Bessee. 

With thee to thy father forthwith I will go. 
Nay, forbear, quotli bis kinsman, it must not be so: 
A poor beggars daughter a lady shan't be ; 
Then take thj adieu of thy pretty Besses. 

As soon then as it was break of the day, 
The knight had from Bumford stole Bessee away j 
The young men of Humford, so sick as may be, 
Eode after to fetch again pi-elty Besaee. 

As Bwift as the wind to rtde they were seenj 
Until they came near unto Bedoall Green, 
And aa the knight lighted most courteously, 
They fought against him for pretty Bessee. 

But rescue eome presently over the plain, 
Or e]se the knight there for his love had been slain j 
The fray being ended, they straightway did see 
His kinsntan come railiog at pretty Bessee. 
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Then bespoke the blinii beggar, altho' I b<j poor, 
Bail not againat my child at tny own door, 
Though she be not decki^d in velvet aod pcnrl. 
Yet I will drop angels with thee for my girl ; 

And then if my gold eliould better her birth, 
And equal the gold you lay on the earth, 
Then neither rail you, nor grudge you to aoe 
The blind beggars daughter a lady to bo. 

But first, I will hear, and have it well known. 

The gold that you drop it shall be all your own ; 
With that they replied. Contented we be j 
Then herea, quoth the beggar, for pretty Bessee. 

With that an angel he dropped on the groiind. 
And dropped, in angels, lull three thousand pound j 
And oftentimes it proved most plain, 
For the gentlemana one, the b^gar dropped twain. 

So that the whole place wherein they did ait^ 

With gold was covered every whit ; 

The gentleman having dropt all his store, 

Said, Beggar ! your hand hold, for I have no more. 

Thou Imst fulfiUi^d thy promiee arightj 
Then marry my girl* quoth he^ to tlie knight; 
And then, quoth he, I will throw you down. 
An hundred pound more to buy her » gown. 
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The gentlemeni all, who his treasure had seen,, 
Admired the beggar of Bednall Green ; 
And those that bad been hei' auitora before, 
Then' tender iieah for anger they tore. 

Thtts w&s the fw Besscc matched to a knight, 

And made a lady in others despite. 

A fairer lady there never was seen 

Thau the Lhnd beggars daughter of Bednall Green. 

Bat of her sumpttious mairiage and feast, 
And what &ne lords anij ladies there prest, 
The second pai-t eholi set forth to yotir sight, 
"With marvelloua pleasure, and wished for delight. 

Of a blind beggar's daughter so bright. 
That late was betrothed to n youog knightj 
All the whole discourse therefore you may see, 
But now comes the wedding of pretty Beaaee, 



PART II. 

It waa in a gallant palace most brave. 
Adorned with all the cost they could have. 
This weddiog it was kept most sumptuously^ 
And dU for the love of pretty Bessee. 

And all kind of dainties and delicatea awect^ 
"Was brought to their banquet, as it was thought meet, 
Partridge, and plover, and venison most free, 
Against the brave wedding of pretty Beasee. 
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The weddiag thro* England was spraad bj report, 
So that & great number thereto did resort^ 
Of nobles anil gontl^s of every degree, 
And all for the fame of pretty Bcasee. 

To church then away vrent thh ^lant young knight, 
His bride followed after, an aiigel roost bright, 
With troops of ladieBj the like was ne'er seen, 
As went with sweet Bessea of Bednall Green. 

Thia wedding being aolemnized then, 
With music performed hy akilfuUeat meuj 
The nobles and gentlemen down at the side, 
Each oue beholding the beautiful bride. 

But after the sumptuoug dinwep was done, 

To talk and to reason a number begun, 

And of the bliad beggars daughter raost bright j 

And what with his daughter he gava to the knight. 

Then spoke the aobloa, Much marvel have we 
This joUy blind beggar we cannot yet see ! 
My lordcjj quoth the bride, my father so base 
Is loath with, bia presence these states to disgrace. 



The praise of a woman in question to bring, 
Before her own face is & Hattering thing; 
But we ttiiiik thy fathers baseness, quoth they, 
Migbt by tliy beauty be cleaD put away. 

F 2 
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They no Booner this pleasant word spoke. 
But in comes the beggar in a silken cloak, 
A velvet cap and a feather bad he, 
And now a musiciao, forsooth, he would be. 

And being led in from catching of harm, 
He had a dainty lute under bis arm, 
Said;, ploase you to hear any music of me, 
A song I will give you of pretty Eessee. 

With that his lute he twanged BtraJghtway, 
And thereoQ began roost sweetly to play, 
And ftfter a lesson was played t^vo or three, 
He strained out this song moat delieately: — - 

A beggar's daughter did dwell on a green. 
Who for her beauty may weU he a queen, 
A blithe bonny las3, and dainty waa she, 
And many one called her pretty Besaee. 

Her father he had no gooda nor no lands, 
But begged for a penny all day with his hands, 
And yet for her marriage gave thousands three, 
Yet still he hath Bouiewhat for pretty Besaee. 

And here if any one do her diadain, 
Her father is ready with might and with main 
To prove she is come of noble degree, 
Therefore let none flout at my pretty Besaee. 



I 
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With tliat the lordj and the company round 
With a heartj laughter were ready to swound; 
At last said the lords. Full well we may see, 
The bride and the bridegrooms beholdeu to thee* 

With that the fair bride all blushing did riea, 
With cbrjstal water nil in her bright eyes, 
Pardon ray father, brave nobles, quoth sha, 
That through blind affection thus doats upon me. 

If this be thy father, the nobles did say, 
WeU may he be proud of this happy day, 
Yet by his countenance well may we see. 
His birth with Ms fortune could oever agreej 

And therefore^ blind beggar, we pray Ifiee bewray, 
And look to us then the truth thou dost say, 
Tiiy birth and thy parentage what it may bej 
E'en for the lore thon bearest to pretty Beseee. 

Then give me leave, ye gentlea each one, 

A song more to sing and then Fll begone, 

And if that I do not win good report. 

Then do not give me one groat for my sport ; — 

When first our king his fame did ad^rance^ 
And sought his title in delicate France, 
Iq many places great perils past he, 
But then was not born my pretty Bc^sce. 
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And at those wars went over to iight, 

Many a brave duke» a lord, and a knight, 

And with them joung Mouford of courage so free^ 

But then was not horn my pretty Bessee. 

Ajid there did young Monford with a blow on the face 
Lose both bis eyes in a very short space j 
His life had been gone away with his aigbt, 
Had not a young woman gone forth in the night. 

Among the said menj her fancy did move, 
To search and to se«k for her own true love, 
Who seeing young Monford there gasping to die, 
She saved his life tluough her charity. 

And then all our victuals in beggars attire, 
At the hands of good people we then did require. 
At last into England, aa now it i& men^ 
We came, and Mmained in Bednall Green, 

And thus we have lived m Fortune's despj^Lt, 
Though poor, yet contented with humble delight, 
And in my old years, a comfort to me, 
God sent me a daughter called pretty Beasee. 

And thus, ye nobles, my song I do end, 
Hoping by the eame no man to offend j 
Full forty long winters thus I have been, 
A silly blind beggai- of Bednall Gi-cen. 
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I. 



Now when the company overy one, 
Did hoar the strange tale he told in his song, 
Tliey \Tcre omozud^ na well they might be 
Both at the blind beggar and pretty Besiaee. 

With that the fair bride tbej all ".lid embmcB, 
Sajingj, You are come of an honourable race, 
Thy father likewise is of high degree^ 
And thou art right worthy a lady to be. 

Thus was the feast ended with joy and delight, 
A bappj bridugroom was made the young knight, 
y\rho lived in great joy and felicity, 
With hi& fair lady dear pretty Bessee* 



IV, 



This ballad Is of canaidt-rablc uBCiijiLity, and no doubt much 
old>LT than fiOTDQ of thoec iii5crt<?d in the common i^arlands. It 
appfftTs to hiLve escaped the nodoc of RitaoHr Fercyf and otiiat 
collectora of Koliin Hood bullada. An tigind. female in Berrnoad- 
sty, Surrey, from whose oral recitation the editor to&k down the 
present version, inforracd bim (hat she hnd oftt^n hoard her 
grandniothop niug it, and that it was nevei' ia print i hat ho haa 
uf late met with several coinniiDn staE copies. 

There chanced to be a pedUr boldj 
A pedlar bold he chanced to be ; 
He rolled his pack all on his back, 
And he came tripping o'er the lee. 
DowQ, a down, a down, a down, 
Down, a down, a down. 
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By chance he met two tronblesome blades. 
Two tPouHaaome blades thej chanced to be ; 

The one of them was bold Robin Hood^ 
And the other was little John, so free. 

Oh I pedlar, pedlar, what is in thy pack, 

Come speedilie and tell to me? 
IVe several suita of the gaj green gilks^ 

And silken bow stringa two or three. 

If you have several siiitB of the gay green silk, 
And silken bow atriogs two or three. 

Then it'a by my hody^ cries little John, 
One half your pack shall belong to me. 

Oh! nay, oh! nay, says the pedlar bold, 
Oh! nay, oh! nay, that never cao be, 

For there's never a man fi-om fair IsTottingbam 
Can take one half my pack from me. 

Thea the pedlar he pulled off his pajsk, 
And put It a little below bis kuee, 

Sayings If you do move me one [>erch from this, 
My pack and all Bhall gang with thee. 

Then little John he diew liig sword ; 

The pedlar by his pack did stand ; 
They fought until they both did sweat, 

Till he cried, Pedlar, pray hold your hand I 
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Then Robin Hood he was fltanding bj, 

And he did laugh luo&t heuttilic, 
Sayings I coultl find a man of a siualter scalo, 

Gould thrash the pedlar, and also thee. 

Go, you try, master^ says little John, 
Go, you try, maBter, moat speedilie, 

Or by my body, says little John, 

I um »ure this night jou will not knov me. 

Then Robin Hood he drew hia sword, 
And the pedlar by his pack did stand, 

They fought till the Uoud iu streaiaa did flow, 
Till he cried, Pedlar, pray hold your hand I 

Pedlar, pedlar! what Is thy name? 

Come speciiilie and tell to me j 
My name! my name, I ne^er will tell, 

Till both your names you have told to me. 

The one of ns ia bold Robin Hood, 
And the other little John, so free '- 

Nowj 3ny8 tbe pedlar, it lays to my good will, 
Whether my name I chuse to tell to thee. 

I um Gamble Gold of the gay green wooda. 

And ti-avelltid fai* beyond the sea; 
For kilhng a man in my father's land, 

From my country I was forced to flee. 
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If jou ore GomLle Gold of the gay green woodB, 
And travelled far beyond the aea, 

Ton are ray mother*8 own sister's son ; 
What nearer coubIds then can we be ? 

They sheathed their swords with fnendly woi-ds, 

So merrily thej did agree, 
They went to a tavern and there they dined. 

And bottles cracked moat merrilie. 



^^t flDutUnl3i0lj l^niffftt* 

Thib 19 th« commoiL Bogliah stall copy of a b&Ilad of which 
thcro are a tiaiHy of versions, for an Qj^counl of vrhicb, and of 
tbe presumetl origin of the story, thu rpader la referred to the 
notes an the fVater o' Wearie's Well, ifl the editor's S'^otlisA Tra- 
ditipnni Vt-i-aiont of Ancient BaltadHf Percy Society's puhlii?atti>ns. 
No. Lvni. By the term *' o^tluTKiiah" Is iiigniGcd un inhabitant 
of that pordion of the border which waa fonuGrly known by the 
name c^f '' tho Deb&teablir Land/^ a district which, though 
claimed by both England and SootlaDid, could not be said to 
belong" to either coantry. The people on coch gide of the bor- 
der applied the tefm " outlandjali" to the Dcbntaublo residents. 
The tune to Hir. OutlandiiJt Knight baa never been printed ; it is 
peculiar to the baUad, mid, froui lbs popularity, is wvH knowiL 



An Outlandish knight came from the North hmdd^ 

And he came a wooing to me j 
He told me he'd take mc uuto the North lands, 

Aad there he would marry me* 
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Corae, fetch me some of your fa.thet-*s gold, 
And some of your mother'a fee j 

And two of the best naga out of the stable, 
Where they stand thirty and three. 

She fetched him aome of her fathei'^9 gc*ld, 
And Bomc of the mother'a fee ; 

And two of the beat nags out of the stable, 
"Where they stood thirty and three. 

She mounted her on her milk*white Bteed, 

He on the dapple grey ; 
They rode till they came unto the sea aide, 

Three hours before it was day. 

Light off, light off thy milk-white steed, 

And deliver it unto me j 
Sis pretty maids have I drowned here, 

And thou the seventh shall be, 

FuU offj pull off thy silken gown,. 

And deliver it unto me, 
Methinks it looks too rich and too gay 

To rot iu tho ^alt sea- 
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Pnll oil!, pnll off thy silken stays, 
And deliver them unto me; 

Methiuks they are too line and gay 
To rot in the salt sea. 
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Pull oiF, pull off thy HoUaad smock, 

And deliver it unto mcj 
Metbinks it looks too rich and gay, 

To rot In the salt aea,. 

If I must pull off my Holland smock. 

Fray turn thy bnck unto me. 
For It IB not fitting that such a ruffian, 

A naked woman should see. 

He turned his back towards her, 

And viewed the leavea bo green, 
She catchcd bim round the middle ao small. 

And tumbled him into the Btream. 

He dropped high, and he dropped low, 

Until he came to the side, 
Catch hold of my hand, my pretty maiden, 

And I will make you my bride. 

Lie there, tie there, you false-hearted man, 

Lie there instead of me j 
Six pretty maids have you drowned here. 

And the seventh has drownM thee. 

She mounted on her milk-white steed, 

And led the dapple gray^ 
She rode till she came to her own father's hall. 

Three horn's before it was day> 
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The parrot being in the window so high, 

Hearing the ladj, did say, 
Tm afraid that some ruffian has led you astray, 

That you have tarried so long away. 

Don't prittle nor prattle, my pretly parrot, 

"Nor tell no tales of me ; 
Thj cage shall be made of the glittering gold, 

Although it is made of a tree. 

The king being in the chamber so high. 

And hearing the parrot, did say, 
"What ails you, what ails you my pretty parrot? 

That you prattle so long before day. 

It*s no laughing matter, the parrot did say, 

But so loudly I call unto thee ; 
For the cats have got into the window so high, 

And Fm afraid they will have me. 

Well turned, well turned, my pretty parrot, 

Well turned, well turned for me ; 
Thy cage shall be made of the glittering gold. 

And the door of the best ivory. 
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Hort) ll0tjeU 



The ballad of Lard Loeel ia &oiu a biNjodside printed Id the 
metropolis daring the present jenr. A version may be seen ia 
Eioioch'ii Aneiini Scottish B'^Umlt,vt'beTe it is^venas taJnen down 
frooi tbe rccitatioD of a lady in Hoxburghshire. Mr. SL A. Hich- 
ardsca, the editor of tbe Local HiaioritaCa Tablt Book, sajs that 
tbefaa1lA<{ iaaaci«nt, aod tbe heEo is tradidonallj' beliered to have 
been one of tbe fand]^ (tfLt>re!e,orDelaTnIle, of Nortbnraberland: 
the Loadoa printers say that iAeir copy is very old. The two last 
verses an? commnn to naiuay ballads. Frcvm the tune being that 

to which tbe old liilty of JoJinnit it' Coetrbmuir IS BUUg', it is 

not improbable that the atary is of Northumbrian or Border 



Ldbd Lovel he stood at his castle gate, 
Combing bis milk-wliite steed; 

When lip came Lady Nancj Belle, 
To wiali her lover good speed, speed. 
To wish her lover good speed. 



"WTiere are you going. Lord Lovel ? she said, 
Oh! where are you going? said she ; 

Tm going, mj Lady Nancy Belle, 
Strange countrie& for to see, see, 
Strange countries for to see. 
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When will you be back, Lord Lovel? she satcl, 
Oh! when will you come back ? said she j 

In a year or two — or three, at the moat, 
ni return to my lUir Nftncy,-cJ, 
m return to my fair NaneJ. 

But he had tiot Iwen gone a year and a day. 
Strange countries for to ^e ; 

When languigliing- thoughts c^me into hia head, 
Lflfdy Nancy Belle lie would go see, see, 
Lady Naucy Belle he ivould go eeo. 

So he rode, and he rode on bis nulk>whitc eteed. 
Till he came to London town ; 

And there be heard St. Pancras bells, 

And the people all mourning round, round. 
And the paople all mourning round. 

Oh! what is the matter ? Lord Lovel he SAid, 

Oh] what is the matter? said he; 
A lord's lady is dead, a woman replied. 

And some call her Lady Nancy-cy, 

And some call her Lady Nancy. 

So he ordered the grave to be opened wide, 
And the shroud he turned down, 

And there he kissed her clay-cold lips, 
Till the tears ciitnie trickling down, down, 
Till the teai'fi came tricklhig down. 
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Lady Nancy she died, as it might be to-day, 
Lord Lovel be died ns to-mofrow; 

Lady Nancy ehe died out of pure, pure grief, 
Lord Lovel he died out of sorrow, sorrow, 
Lord Lovel he died out of aorrow^. 

Lady Nancy was laid in St. Pancraa church, 
Lord Lovel waa laid in the choir; 

And out of her boaoin there grew a red roa^. 
And out of ber lover's a briar, briar. 
And out of her lover's a hriar. 

ThoygreWrandthBy grew, to the chureli steeple, too, 
And then they could grow no higher; 

So there they entwined in a true-lover's knot, 
For all lovera true to adinire-tnire, 
For all lovera true to admire. 



(TRiDITIONAI,.) 

Thib interi^sting Cmdidonal ballad was first published by Mr. 
Thomas Ljlo in his Ancient BitUvdn (md Sfi^f, London, 1827. 
" We have not aa yet," saya Mr. Lyle, " beon able to trace out 
the historical mcideut upun which tbia bldhid Appears to have 
l)(?eii foundiiHl ; yet those eutioiis in such mutters la&y consult, if 
Uii'y list, Pfoceedinga and Debates in t/ie House af Ct/ismwin, foe 1621 
and IGliS, wliero ihej will find that sdidg etormj,' dehnlLi]<^ in 
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thesfl several years had buen n^itotBd in parLiikmeut regarding tlie 
corn Iaws, which bear prtciy cloi^v u\njn tlie JcodiQj; features ot 
the balliul." Du^s not tlu" ballad, liowL'vpr, bi^Iong to a inllLih 
oarti^r pi^riod t Tbt^ ite^ripdon ot the <ioiiibnl, tli« proBcnC'Ci of 
kerftld^, the wearlQ^ uf armour, &c., indui^e ihi; editor U> believe 
so. Fur T}^ bi Wori?> ought w^ not W reud I)e l^a Mure? aud ift 
not Sir Thomas r>i? }n Mare the hero ? the I>e lo Hare who in the 
reign of Edward III, a-V, 1377* was jipGakLT of the Iliinse uf 
Commoiu. AH EiLsturiftriti arc agreed in ruprL'st'iiting biio as a 
person using "great frPGdom of speach," and ivhiuh, inli^^^Kli he 
carriod to such an cxtcQt as to endanger his personal liburly. 
Ab bearing somewhat upon the!»ubject of the balitid, it maj be 
observed that De la Mare vna a groat adviwate of popular rigtau, 
and panicularlj- protested against the inlinbtitiinti! of England 
bluing subject [o "purveyance," naaprting that "if the rojol 
revenue was faithfully administered, there could be no necessity 
for laying burdftis on the people." In the subsequent ruigTi of 
Richard 11, D9 la Ttilare was a jiromiiicnt uharactt.<r, and tlidllf^b. 
liatory is silent on the ambjecl, it ijs not impnibable that such a 
m*n mights ^^'on in the royal prestiic^^ have di-feDded the rights 
of the poor, und spoken in «xteiiuati<ju of tb>e agmrian inuur- 
rccCionary movumenta which were then so prevalent and so 
filirining. On the hypothesis of Do la Slare being the hero, 
there are Dthor iDcidcnts in the talc which pannot b« recoueiled 
with liistory, as the title given to Dela Mare, who certainly was 
never ennobted, nor (as far as w<? can aaeerloin), ever mixed up 
in any duel ; nor doca it app^^nr dear who can be meant by the 
*' Welsh lord, tbe brave Duhe of Deronsliire," Biich dukedntu hav» 
ing' been only created ia 16^4, and tiu ntiblentan baviuj;; derivod 
any titlo whalevipr from Dcvunsblre previously lo 1618, when 
Baron Cavendish of llardwick was createdl tbe tirst Eafl of 
Devonfibire, Wc may therefore presume that foT " Devonshire" 
onght to be in&erttKl the niune of some other county or place. 
StTtet histoTJciiI accuracy i3, howtvor, hardly to be expected 
in any ballad, particularly in one which like the present btia 
evidently been corrupted in floating down the streaju of time. 
Thefe la only one quttrrel recorded at the auppoaod period of our 
tale ng haring taken place betwixt two noblemen, and which re- 
sulted in an hostile meeting, viz,, that wherein the belligerent 
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parties were Uie Duke of Hereford, (wlio migbt by H^boUad- 
moagcsr' be deemed w Wdsh lord), and the Dtike of Norfolk. This 
was in the rei^ of Btcbard II. No figl^t, however, took place, 
owing (,o the icterf^renc? of the kin^. Onr Diinstnrl auth^^r may 
have had rather contused hlsturicnl idpa^ nQd 50 mixed up 
certain passnges in De Li Mu«°s hUtor^- with this squabble, and 
the editor ia stTODgly iiidueed to believe tbat such is cb'e cnx, and 
will be found the red t:\uc to the story. Vide Hunu§ Hittury of 
Eryland, chap. xvn. A.D. 139S. Ljle acknowledges that he hag 
tflkt'ti MtDO liberties with the oral version, but does Dot sWte 
what tbpj were, beyond that they (ionsisted merely in "smooth- 
ing down ;" would that lie bod left it *' in the roupA r The laat 
verse has every app^rtinee of being; apocryphal ; it looks like 
one of tlux'ie benedicCory verat's with wkicb minstrcU were, and 
atoll are in the habit of concluding their songs. Lyle isayB tho 
tune " i3 pleasing, and peculiar to the balliid.''' 



Ih the Parliament House, 

A great rout haa been tUere, 
Betwixt our good King 

And the Lord Delaware; 
Says Lord Delaware 

To Lis Majesty full soon, 
"Will it please you, my liege. 

To grant me a boon ? 



"Wbat's your boon, sajs the Kin^, 

Now let me understand ? 
It's, giTe me all the poor men. 

We've starving in this land ; 
And without delay, I'M hie me 

To Lincolnshire, 
To aow hemp-seed and flax-seed, 

And hang them all there. 
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For with hempen cord it's better 

To stop each poor man's breath. 
Than with famine you should see 

Your subjects starve to death. 
Up starts a Dutch Lord, 

Who to Delaware did say, 
Thou deserves to be stabbed ! 

Then he turned himself away : 

Thou deserves to be stabbed. 

And the dc^s have thine ears, 
For insulting our Bang 

In this Parliament of peers ; 
Up sprang a Weltih Lord, 

The brave Duke of Devonshire, 
Li young Delaware's defence, 111 fight 

This Dutch Lord, my sire. 

For he is in the right, 

And 111 make it so appear : 
Him I dare to single combat, 

For insulting Delaware. 
A stage was soon erected. 

And to combat they went. 
For to kiU, or to be killed, 

It was cither's full intent. 

But the very first flourish, 

When the heralds gave command, 

g2 
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For he fought me in your armour, 

While I fought him barci 
And the same you must win back, my liege, 

If ever you them wear. 

God bless the Church of England, 

May it prosper on each hand, 
And also every poor man 

Now starving in this land ; 
And while I pray success may crown 

Our king upon his throne, 
I'll wish that every poor man, 

May long enjoy his own. 



vm. 



Hocti Betcgan. 

(THADmONAI..) 

The history of this old Border ballad has been so fully entered 
upon by the present editor in his Scottish TVatfUtona/ Vertumt of 
Ancient BaJhub, published by the Percy Society, that it is merely 
necessary to refer the read^ to the notes on Young BondweU, in 
that work. The present version of Lord Beichan was originally 
published in 71k Loeai SUtorian^s Table Book. On referring to it 
as there printed, it will be seen that in a single instance, owing 
to a verse containing an absurd contradiction, when compared 
with a subsequent part of the same ballad, it was necessary to make 
a conjectural emendation. The true reading is now given, the 
same having since been discovered in a Scottisb copy. To remove 
a glaring inconsistency it was only requisite to alter a single 
letter ! 
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Lord Beicban he was a noble lord, 

A noble lord of bigli dejjree ; 
He shipped himaelf on board a ship, 

Hi5 longed strange countries for to see. 

H« Bailed east, and he eailed weat, 
Ufltil he came to proud Turkey; 

Where he was ta'cn by a sa\'age moot'. 
Who handled him. right cruellies 

For he Tiewed the fashions of that land; 

Their way of worship viewed he ; 
But to Mahound, or Termagaot, 

"Would Beichan never bend a knee. 

So fin each shoulder they've putten a buiv, 
In each bore they've putten a tje ; 

And they have made him trail the wine 
And spices on his fair bodie. 

TbeyVe casteu hiia iu a donjon deep. 
Where he could neither hear nor see j 

For seven long years they've kept him there. 
Till he for hunger 's like to dee* 

And in hia prison a tree there grew, 
Su Htout and strong thci'e gi'cw a tree, 

And unto it wsia B<jichun chalnedj 
Until his life was most weary. 
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TioB Turk he had one only daughter — 
Faixer creature did eyes ne*er see ; 

And every day, as she took the air, 
Near Beichan's prison passed she. 

[And bonny, meek, and mild was she, 

Tho' she was come of an ill kin ; 
And oft she sighed, she knew not why, 

For him that lay the donjon in.] 

O! 80 it fell upon a day. 

She heard young Beichan sadly sing, 
[And aye and ever in her ears, 

The tones of hapless sorrow ring.] 

My hounds they all go masterless ; 

My hawks they flee from tree to tree ; 
My younger brother will heir my land j 

Fair England again I'll never see. 

And all night long no rest she got, 

Young Beichan*s song for thinking on : 

She's stown the keys from her father's head. 
And to the prison strong is gone. 

And she has oped the prison doors, 

I wot she opened two or three, 
Ere she could come young Beichan at, 

He was locked up so curiouslie. 
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Hut when she Raime yonn» Beicliiin before. 
Sore wondered lie that maid to seet 

He took her for some fair captive, — 
Fair Ladye, J pray of what countrie? 

Hare yon got houses ? have you got k-ndg? 

Or does North uniberhmd 'long- tO the6 ? 
1Vhat Gould ye give to the fair young ladye 

That out of prison would aet you free ? 

1 ]iave got houaea, I have got lands^ 

And half North umhcrlanil 'longs to me, — 

I'll give them all to the ladye fair 
That out of prison will set me free. 

Near London town I have n hall, 
IVith other castles, two or three; 

I'll ^ivQ them all to the ladye fair. 
That out of prison will set me free. 



Give me t!ie troth of yogr right band, 
The troth of it give unto me ; 

That for Mven yenra ye'll no ladye wed. 
Unless it he along with me. 

I'll give tliee the troth of my riglit ImnJ, 
The troth of it I'll Ireely gie; 

That for sevea years I'll stay unwed. 
Fur kindness thou dost abew to me. 
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And ehe has bribed the proud warder. 
With golden store, and white money; 

She's gotten the keys of the prison strong, 
And she has set young Beichan free. 

She's gi'en him to eat the good spice cake, 
She's gi'en him to drink the blood red wine; 

And every health she drank unto him,^ 
I wish. Lord Beichan, that you were mine. 

And she's bidden him sometimes think on her. 
That so kindly freed him out of pine. 

She's broken a ring from her finger, 
And to Beichan half of it gave she, — 

Keep it to mind you of that love 
The lady bore that set you free. 

O ! she took him to her father's harbour. 
And a ship of fame to him gave she ; 

Farewell, farewell, to you, Lord Beichan, 
Shall I e'er again you see ? 

Set your foot on the good ship board. 
And haste ye back to your own countrie; 

And before seven years have an end. 
Come back again, love, and marry me. 

Now seven long years are gone and past, 
And sore she long'd her love to see ; 
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For ever a voice withiii her breast 

Said, BeicfautL has broken bis vow to thee; 

So she's seE her foot on the good ship board, 
And turned her bact on bet own coaiitrie- 



She soiled east, she galled west, 

Till to fair England's ahore came ahej 

Where a bonny sh*jpherd she espied. 
Feeding his sheep upon the lea. 

What news, what news, thou bonnie shep 
What news bast tbou to tell me? 

Such UCW3 I hear, ladje, he said. 
The like was never in this couutrie. 



herd ? 



There is a weddiu' in jonder hall, 

Has lasted tliirty days and threes 
But young Lord Beiuh^n won't bed with his bride, 

For love of one that's ayond the sea. 

«She'5 putten her hand in her pocket, 
Gi*en him tlie gold and white money; 

Here, tak' ye that, my bonnie boy, 
For the good iiew3 thou tell^st to me. 

When she came to Lord Beicliaa's gate, 

She tjrled softly at the pin ; 
And reudy was the proud warder 

To open and let this ladye in. 
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When Bhe came to Lord Beichan's castle, 

So boldly she rang the bell ; 
Who's there ? who's there ? cried the proud porter, 

Who's there ? unto me come tell ? 

0! is this Lord Beichan's castle ? 

Or is that noble lord within ? 
Yea, he is in the hall among them all. 

And this is the day of his weddin*. 

And has he wed anither love ? — 

And has he clean forgotten me ? 
And, sighing, said that ladye gay, 

I wish I was in my own countrie. 

And she has ta'en her gay gold ring, 
That with her love she brake so free, 

Gie him that, ye proud porter. 
And bid the bridegroom speak to me. 

Tell him to send me a slice of bread, 

And a cup of blood red wine, 
And not to forget the fair young ladye 

That did release him out of pine. 

Away, and away went the proud porter, 
Away, and away, and away went he. 

Until he came to Lord Beichan*s presence, 
Down he fell on his bended knee. 
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What aileth ibee, iti/ proud porter, 
Thou art so full of courtesie ? 

I've been porter at youi' gates, — 

It's thirtj long yeara now, gntl tlirte. 

But there standa a ladye at them now, 
The like of her I ne'er did see. 

For on every finger she has & ring, 
And on her mid-finger she has threei 

And ae much gay gold above her brow 
As would an earldom buy to me i 

And as much gay cloathing round about her 
As would buy all NorthumberLea. 

It's out then spak' the bride's mother, — 
Aye, and an angry woman was she, — 

Ye might have excepted the bomiie bride, 
And two or three of our companie. 

O! bold your tongue, ye silly frow, 

Of all your folly let me bej 
She^s ten times fait-ef than the bride, 

And qU that^G in your eompanie. 

She aska one sheave of my lord's white bread. 
And A clip of his red, red wine^ 

And to remember the ladye's love 
That kindly freed him out of pine. 
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Lord Beichan then in a passion flew, 
And broke his sword in splinters three; 

0, well a day! did Beichan say, 
That I so soon hare married thee I 

For it can be none but dear Saphia, 
That's cross*d the deep for love of me ! 

And quickly hied he down the stair, 
Of fifteen steps he made but three; 

He's ta'en his bonnie lore in his arms, 
And kist, and kist her tenderlie, 

O! hare ye taken another bride ? 

And have ye quite foi^otten me ? 
And have ye quite forgotten one 

That gave you life and libertie. 

She looked o'er her left shoulder 

To hide the tears stood in her ee; 
Now fare-thee-well, young Beichan, she says, 

111 try to think no more on thee. 

O! never, never, my Saphia, 

For surely this can never bej 
Nor ever shall I wed but her 

That's done and dreed so much for me. 

Then out and spak* the forenoon bride : 
My Lord, your love is changed soon; 
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1*11 range no more in foreign conntrics. 
Now since my love has crossed the sea. 



IX. 

ioxt Bateman, 

This is a IndicroiiBly corrapt abridgment of Uie preceding boUad, 
beii^ the same veruon which was publiahed a few years ago hy 
Tilt, London, and also, according to the title-page, by Mnstapha 
Syried, Constantinople ! under the title, of 7^ loving BaBad of 
Lord Baiemait, It is, however, the only ancient form in which 
the ballad has existed in print, and is one of the publications 
mentioned in Thackeray's Catalogtu, alluded to at page 7 of the 
present work. The air printed in Tilt's edition is the one to 
which the ballad is sung iu the South of England, but it is totally 
di^rent to the Northern tune, which has never been published. 



LoBD Bateman be was a noble lord, 
A noble lord of high degree; 

He shipped himself on board a ship, 
Some foreign country he would go see. 

He sailed east, and he sailed west, 
Until he came to proud Turkey; 

Where he was taken, and put to prison. 
Until his life was almost weary. 

And in this prison there grew a tree, 
It grew so stout, and grew so strong ; 

Where he was chained by the middle, 
Until his life was almost sone. 
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Now seven long years are gone and past, 

And fourteen days, well known to thee; 
She packed up all her gay cloathing, 

And swore Lord Bateman she would go see- 
But when she came to Lord Batemon's castle, 

So boldly she rang the bell ; 
Who's there? who's there? cry'd the proud porter, 

Who's there ? unto me come tell. 

O ! is this Lord Bateman's castle? 

Or is his Lordship here within ? 
(^ yes ! 0, yes ! cried the young porter, 

He's just now taken his new bride in. 

! tell him to send me a slice of bread. 

And a bottle of the best wine ; 
And not forgetting the fair young lady 

Who did release him when close confin'd. 

Away, away went this young proud porter, 

Away, away, and away went he. 
Until he came to Lord Bateman'a chamber, 

Down on his bended knees fell he. 

What news, what news, my proud young porter? 

What news hast thou brought unto me? 
There is the fairest of all young creatures 

That ever my two eyes did see I 

H 
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She has got rings on everj finger, 

And round one of them she has got three, 

Aod as much g&j cLoathing round her middle 
As would buy all NorthumberleOi 

She bids you send her a alice of broid, 

And a bottle of tlie best wiae; 
And not forgetting the fair young lady 

Wlio ^d release yon when close eonfin'ii. 

Lord Bateman lie tlien in a passion flew, 
And broke his Bword in splinters threej 

Saying, I will give all my father's riches ^ 
If Sopliia has crossed the eea. 

Then up spoke the young bride's mother* 
Who sever was heard to apeak ao free^ 

Youll not forget my only daughter, 
If Sopliia has crossed the eea- 

I own I made a bride of your daughter, 
She*a neither the better flOf worse for me; 

She came to me with her horse and saddle. 
She may go hack iu her coach and three. 

Lord Eateman prepared another marFiage, 
And sang, with heart so full of glee, 

I'll range no more in foreign countries, 
Now since Sophia has crossied the sea. 




(tbaditionax.) 

The present Tersion of an ancient ani popular North umbrian 
boUnd waii token dowD by Mr. James TeLfor, of BnugliU'L'n^, Ltddeij- 
dale, from the chanting «f Kittj UaH, nn, ohl woman who rusided 
at Eairloans, Roxburgsliire. Mr, Itobert WWce conimunicoteS 
it to ih^ Local ffiatarians Table Book; it has not appeared Ln 
an J other w&rk. "Per<?iTal, orParcy Eeed," s&y& Mr. IV'hite, 
"was proprietor of Troughcndf an elovuted truct of land iyiag 
on the weat side, md nearly ia the centrG of Redesdale, North- 
UEQibcrland. Hi9 office was. to suppress and al'd^r the upprthtQ- 
eion of tMeves, aud other breakers of the law ; id the execution 
of wbLcb tie iucurrod the displeasure of a family o£ brothers 
of the naiae of Hall, who wcrc owners of Gir&onsfiold, a farm 
about two milea east from Troughend. H* also drew upon lilul' 
self the hosdUly of a band of mosstroopers, Crosier by name, 
some of whom he had been BucoeBsfid Lu brijigiiig to jiiaCi<!e-" 
Tfae barbarous murder of Iteed by the Halla and the Croaiera, is 
aji histarical fact, and tho circumstajiccs attending it are dccu- 
THtc-l}' detailed in tho ballad. The cataatropbe m aaiil to have 
occurred ia the aixtGienlh century. 



God send ihe land delivciuncd 
Fra* every reaving, riiiflg Scot: 

Well aune hae neither cow nor ewe, 
We'll sune hae neither staig nor ^Utt. 



The outlaws come frne Llddesdale, 
They herry Redesdale far and near ; 

The rich man's gelding it maun gang, 
They caana pass the puir man's meare. 

B 2 
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Sure it were weel, had ilka thief 
Af o«nd bis neck a baltet Strang ; 

And curses heavy may they light 
On traitors Tile oursels amang. 

Now Parcy Reed has Crosier ta'en. 
He has delivered him to the law ; 

But Crosier aaya he*E do wiiur than that, 
He'll raako the tower o^ Troughend fa'. 

And Croaier says he wili do waur- — 
He will do waur if waur con be j 

He'll mate the bairns a' fatLerlesa, 
Aad then, the land it may lie lee- 

To the hunting, ho ! cried Parcy Reedt 
The morning sun is on the dewj 

The cauler breeze frae ofP the fells 
"Win lead the doga to the quarry true. 

To the hunting, ho I cried Parcy ISeedj 
And to the banting be has gane; 

And the three fauee Ila's o' GirsonaSeld 
Alang wi' him be has them ta'en. 

They hunted high, they hunted low. 
By heathery bill and birken ^baw; 

They raised a buck on Rooken Edge, 
And blew the mort at fair Ealylawe. 
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They bunted high, they hunted low. 
They made the echoes ring amain ; 

With music sweet o' horn and hound, 
They merry made fair Bedesdale glen. 

They hunted high, they hunted low. 
They hunted up, they hunted down. 

Until the day was past the prime. 
And it grew late in the afternoon. 

They hunted high in Batinghope, 
When as the sun was sinking low. 

Says Parcy then, ca' off the dogs, 

Well bait our steeds and homeward go. 

They lighted high in Batinghope, 

Atween the brown and benty ground ; 

They had but rested a little while. 
Till Parcy Beed was sleeping sound. 

- There's nane may lean on a rotten staff, 

But him that risks to get a fa' ; 
There's nane may in a traitor trust. 
And traitors black were every Ha'. 

They've stown the bridle off his steed. 
And they've put water in his lang gun ; 

They've fixed his sword within the sheath, 
That out again it winna come. 
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Awaken ye, waken ye, Farcy Reed, 
Or by your enemiea be ta'en; 

For yonder ore tlie five Crosiers 
A^coming owre the Hingin'-stsue. 

If they be five,, and we be fouiv 
Sae that ye stand alang wi' ine, 

Then every man ye will take one. 
And only leave but two to me: 

We win them meet as brave men ought, 
An d make them either fight or l3ee. 

We mayna stand, we canna stand. 
We daarna stand alang wi' tUee; 

The Crosiers baud thee nt a feud. 
And they wad kiU baith thee and we. 

0, turn thee, turn thee, Jobnie Ha\ 
O, turn thee, man, and fight wi' me^ 

When ye come to Trongheud again, 
My gude black naig I will gie thee j 

He cost full twenty pound o' gowd, 
Atween my brother John and me. 

I mayna turn, I canna turn, 

I daurna turn and fight wi' thee^ 
Tlie Crosiera hand thee at a feud, 
And they wad kill baith thee and me* 

0> tnin thee, torn th&e, WiUie Ha', 
O, turn thee» man, and fight wi' mej 
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When ye conve to Troughend again, 
A yoke o' ow^sen I'll gie thee. 

I mayna tnrn, I eanna tutn, 

I daurna turn and tight wi' thee ; 

The Crosiera baud thee at a feud* 
And they wad kill baith thee and me. 

O, turn thee, turn thee, Tommy Ha' — 
0, turn now, man, and fight wi' mc j 

If ever we come to Troughend again, 
My daughter Jean I'll gie to thee. 

I mayna turn, I canna turn, 

I daurna turn and fight wi* thee ; 

The Crosiera haud thee at a feud. 
And they wad kill taith thee and me. 

O,, ishame upon ye, traitorg a'l 

I wish your hames ye may never Bee i 
Ye've stown the hridle off my naigj 

And I can neither fight nor ilee, 

TeVe etown the bridle off my naig. 
And ye've put water i' my lang gun ; 

TeVe fixed my swopd within the sheath, 
That out again it winna come. 

He had but time to croaa himael' — - 
A prayer he hadna time to say, 
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Till round liim came tlie CrosiOTS keen, 
All riding graitlied, and in array. 

Wecl met, weel met, now Parcy Beed, 
Thou art the very man we sought ; 

Owre lang hae we been in your debt^ 
Now wiU we pay ye as we ought. 

Well pay thee at the neareat tree, 

Where we shall hang thee liku a hourul. 

Brave PaTcy rais'd bis fankit sword 
And fell'd the foremost to the grouml. 

Alake^ and wae for Parey Eeed— 
Alake he waa an unarmed man: 

Four weapons pierced him all at ont-e, 
Aa they afieniled him there and tbati. 

Tkej fell upon him all ftt once, 
They mangled him most cruellit;; 

The (ilightefit wound might caused liis lieid, 
And they liae gi'en him thirty-three. 

They hacket off hfs hands and feet. 
And left him lying on the lee. 

Now, Farcy Reed, we've paid our debt. 
Ye canna weel dispute tlie tulc. 

The Crobiers said, and olf they lucle— 
"They rMe the airt o' Liddebdaie. 
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It was the hour o' gloamin' gray, 

When herds come in frae fauld and pen; 

A herd he saw a huntsman lie, 

Sayg he, can this be Laird Troughen' ? 

There's some will ca' me Parcy Reed, 
And some will ca* me Laird Troughen' ; 

It's little matter what they ca' me, 
My faes hae made me ill to ken. 

There*s some will ca' me Parcy Reed, 
And speak my praise in tower and town ; 

It's little matter what they do now, 
My life-blood rudds the heather brown. 

There's some will ca' me Parcy Reed, 

And a' my virtues say and sing ; 
I would much rather have just now 

A draught o' water frae the spring! 

The herd flang aff his clouted shoon, 

And to the nearest fountain ran ; 
IIo made his bonnet serve a cup. 

And wan the blessing o* the dying man. 

Now, honest herd, ye maun do mair — 

Ye maun do mair as I ye tell ; 
Ye maun bear tidings to Troughend, 

And bear likewise my last farewell. 
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A farewell to tny wedded wife, 
A farewell to my brother John, 

Wha aits into the Troughend tower, 
WV heart as black as any stone. 

A farewell to my daughter Jean, 
A farewell to my young sons live; 

Had they been at their father's hand, 
I had this night been man alive. 

A farewell to my followers »*, 

And a' my neiglihours gude at need j 

Bid tbem think liow the treaeherous Ha^B 
Betrayed the life o' Pnrcy Reed. 



The laird o* Clennel bears my bow. 
The Ininl o' Brandon bears my brand j 

Whenever tiiey ride i' the border aide. 

They'll mind the fate o' the laird Troughend- 



XI. 

%^t CPolOen <IPIoljE ; oc tfie 'Squire of 

Thib is a vory popular ballad, und Eiuiig iu awry part of Eng:land. 
It U tradirionalt^ reported to be founded on an incident which 
occuired in the reign of Elizaheth. It liaa been published in the 
broadside form from iho oommenccimeat of the eiglilceath cen- 
tury, but is no daubt much older. It does ni>t aj^pear to have 
b^en LosGrLod in any colli action. 
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A WEALTHY young 'squire of Tamworth* W6 hear, 
He courted a riobleman'a daughter so Mr ; 
And for to marrj her it was his intent, 
All friends and relations gave their consent. 

The time waa appointed for the wedding day, 
A young fanner cliosen to give her away; 
As soon as the farmer the yoHug hvdy did spy, 
He inflamed Ler heart ; Q, my heart ! she did cry. 

She turned from the "^squirSj but nothiug she said, 
Inatead of being married aha took to her bed; 
The thought of the farmer goon nni in her mind, 
A way for to have him she quickly did find. 

Coat, waistcoat, and breeches she then did put on, 
And a hunting ahe went with her dog and her gun ; 
She hunted all round where the farmer did dwell* 
Because in her heart she did love him full well : 

She oftentimes fired, but nothing she killed, 
At length the young farmer came into the Held; 
And to diacourse with him it waa her intent. 
With her dog and her gun to meet him, ehe went. 

r thought you had been at the wedding, she cried. 
To wait on the Squire, aod give him hvs bride. 
No, sir, said the farmer^ if the truth I may tell, 
m not give her away, for I love her too well. 
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Suppose that the Iftdy should grant you her love, 
You know that the 'aquire your rival will prove ; 
Why then, says the farmer, Fll t:ike swopil in hand. 
By honour I'U gain her when she shall command. 

It pleased the lady to ^d him so bold ; 
She gave him a glove that was flowered with gold, 
And told him she found it when coming along. 
As she was a hunting with her dog and gun. 

The la^y went home with a heart full of lovej 
And gave out a notice that ahe^d lost a glove ; 
And said, Who has found it, and hringa it to me, 
Whoever lie is, he my husband shall be. 

The farmer was pleased when he heard of the news. 
With heart full of joy to the lady he goes : 
Dear, honoui'ed lady, I've picked up your glovCj 
And hope you'll be pleased to grant me your love. 

It's already granted, I will be your bride } 
I love the sweat breath of a farmer, she cried- 
I'll be mistress of my dairy, and milking my cow, 
Wlile my jolly brisk farmer is whistling at plough. 

And when she wae mamed she told of her fqu, 
How she went a hunting with her dog and gun ; 
And [said] now I've got him so fast in my snare, 
111 enjoy him for ever, I vow and declare. 
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XIL 

HftiQ: Jamesf J anO t^t %inhUt. 

(TKADinoNAI.) 

The ballad of Sing JanuM I and the TuMer was probably written 
^ther Id, or shortly after the reign of the monarch who is the 
hero. The incident recorded b said to be a &ct, though the 
locality is doubtfal. By some the scene is laid at Norwood, in 
Surrey ; by others in some part of the English border. The 
ballad is alluded to by Percy, but is not inserted either in 
the Rt^qtua, or in any other popular collection, being only to be 
found in a few broadsides and chap-books of modem date. The 
present Tcrsion is a traditional one, taken down by the editor 
from the recital of Francis King. It is much superior to the 
common broadside edition with which it has been collated, and 
from which the thirteenth and fifteenth verses were obtained. 
The ballad is very popular on the border, and in the dales of 
Cumberland, Westmoreland and Craren. 



And now, to be brief, let's pass over the rest, 
Who seldom or never were given to jest, 
And come to King Jamie, the first of our throne, 
A pleasanter monarch sure never was known. 

As he was a hunting the swift fallow-deer. 
He dropt all his nobles; and when he got clear. 
In hope of some pastime away he did ride, 
Till he came to an alehouse, hard by a wood-side. 
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And tltere with a tinkler he happened to meet, 
And Ilim ifl kind sort he so freely did greet: 
Pray, thee, good fellow, what hast in thy jug. 
Which under thy arm thou dost lovingly hug? 

Bj the mass! q[uoth the tinkler, its nappy brown ale, . 
And for to drink to thee, friend, I will not fail ; 
For ttltho* thy jacket looks gallant and fine, 
I think that my two-pence aa good is as thine. 

By myBouH honest fellow, the truth thou hast spoke. 
And straight he sat down with tliQ tinkler to jokej 
They drank to tlie King, and they pledged to each other. 
Who'd seen 'em hgd thought they were brother and 
brother. 

As they were a-drinkiug the King pleased to say, 
What neW9» honest fellow ? come tell me, I pray ? 
There's nothing of news, heyand that I hear 
Thft King's on the border a-chasing the deer. 

And tfuly I wish I so happy may be 
Whilst he is a hunting the King I might see ; 
For altho* I've travelled the land many ways 
I never have yet seen a King in my daya. 

The King, with a hearty brisk laughter, replied, 
I tell tliee, good fellow, if thou oimst but ride, 
Thou ahalt get up behind me, and I will thee bring 
''''* the presence of Jamie, thy soTcreign King, 
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But bell be Biirrounded with nohles ao gay, 
And how shall we tell him Irom them, sir, I pray ? 
Tlioult easily keo him when once tiiou art there ; 
The KiDg will be covered, his nobles all bare- 
He got )3]i behind him and likewise his sack, 
His budget of leather, and tools at his back; 
They rode till they cume to the merry green wood, 
Hia nobles came round hioij bareheaded they stood. 

The tinkler then seeing so many appear, 
He alyly did whisper the King in hia ear : 
Saying, They're all clothed ao gloriously gay, 
But which amongst them is the King, sir, I pray ! 

The King did with hearty good laughter, reply. 
By my soul ! my good fellow, it^a thou or it*s II 
The rest are bareheaded, uncovered all round. — 
With his bflg and hi& budget he foil to the ground, 

Liice one that was friglitened quite out of hia wita. 
Then, on his kneoa he instantly gets, 
Beseeching for mercy ; the King to him said. 
Thou art pi good fellow, so h^ not afraid. 

Come, tell thy name? I am John of tke dale^ 
A mender of fcetUes, a lover of rde. 
Rise up, Sir Jolin, I will honour thoe here, — 
I make thee a knight of three thousand a year! 
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ThiiS wais a good thing for tlie tinkler indeed ; 
Then uuto the court he was sent for with speed, 
Where groat store of pleasure and p^time was sf*en, 
In the rojal preseace of King imd af Queen. 

Sir Juhn of the Dale he liaa knd, he has fea. 
At the court of the king who so hfippy as he ? 
Yet still in his Hall haug-g the tiiikler's old sack, 
And the budget of toola which hehore at his h^ck. 



xm. 



%iz "EeacS V tje Creel. 

Tnia old oni very humorous bollnd has long be^n a favorite oa 
both sides of the Border, but had never appeared in print till 
about u year ago, when a NDrthninbrian Kcutleman printed a few 
copies for private circulation, one of which hi^ presente<l to the 
editor. Ill tlic present iioprosiiiDa some tritling typiigrnphiBaJ 
mistakes are corrected, and the phraseologj has been rendered 
uniform. throughouL 



A fnir young May went up the street, 
Some white flah for to huj ; 

Aiid a bonnj clerk's fa'n i' Inve wi' her. 
And he*a followed her by and hy, by, 

And he's followed her by und by. 
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O! where live yc my bonny lass, 

I pray thee tell to me ; 
For gin the nicht were ever sae niirlti, 

I wad come and visit thee, thee; 

I wad come and visit thee. 

O! my father he aye locks the door, 

My milher keeps the key ; 
And gin ye were ever sic a wily wicht, 

Ye canna win in to me^ me j 

Te eanna win in to me. 

But the elerk he had ae true brother, 

And a wily wicht wa& he ; 
And lie has made a lang ladder, 

Waa thirty steps and three, three ; 

Was thirty steps and three. 

He has made a cleek but and a creel — 

A creel but and a pin ; 
And he's away to the chimley-top. 

And he^a letten the bonny clerk in, in ; 

And be*B letten the bonny clerk in. 
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The auld wife, being not asleep,. 

Tho' late late wag the hour; 
I'll lay my life, quo' the silly auld wife, 

There's a man i' oiu" dochter's bower, bower ; 

There's a man i' our dochter'a bower. 

I 
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The auld man he gnt owre the bed, 

To see if the thing was true; 
But she'e ta*en the honny clerk in her arms. 

And covered him owre wV blue, blue; 

And covered him owre wi' blue. 

0] where are ye gaun now, father? she Bays, 
And where are ye gaun sae late ? 

Te'vB disturbed me in my evening prayers. 
And O! but they were Bweit, Bweit j 
And O! but they were eweit. 

O! ill betide ye, silly auld wife, 

And an ill death may ye dee ; 
She has tlte muckle buik in her arms. 

And she's prayin' for you and me, me ; 

And she's prftyin* for you and me. 

The auld wife being not asleep, 
Then something mair was said ; 

I'll lay my life^ quo' the silly auld wife, 
There's n man by our docbteT-'e bed, bed ; 
There's u man by our dochter's bed. 

The auld wife she gat owre the bed, 

To 366 if the thing was true ; 
But what tbG wrack took the auld wife's fit? 

For into the creel she flew, flew ; 

For into the creel she flew. 
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The man that was at the chimley-top^ 

Findiiig the creel was fu', 
He wrappit the rape round his left sliouthei', 
* And fast to him lie drew, drew j 

And fast to him he drew. 

O, help! O, help! Oj hinny, noo, helpl 

O^ help! O, hinny, do ! 
Fop him that ye aje wished me at, 

He's carrym"' me off just nop, noo ; 

He's canyin^ me off just noo- 

0! if the fcrtil thiefe gotten ye, 

I wish he may keep his baud ; 
For ft' the lee laiig winter nicht, 

Tell never lie in jour bed^ bed; 

Yell never lie in your bed. 

He*3 towed her up, he's towed her down, 
He's towed her through an' through ; 

0, Guile I assist, quo' the silly nuld wife. 
For I'm just dejiaptin' noo, noo; 
For I'm juat departin' noo. 

He's towed her up,, he's towed her down, 

He's gien her a ricbt down fa', 
Till every rib i' the aultJ wife's side. 

Played nick nack on the wa^, wa'j 

Played nick nack on the wa', 

i2 
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O! the blue, the bonny, bonny blue, 
And I wttjb the blue may do wcel; 

And every auld wife that's soe jealous o' her 
dochter, 
May she get a good keach i' the creel, creel ; 
May she get a gude keach i' the creel ! 



XTV. 

Coutitrp GQlaffer. 

Thtb old West-countf y bollail was oiiG of the broadsidea printed 
at the Aldermary press. The editor has not met with any older 
Impression, tI)ong;h lie has been assnrcd that there iu\^ black- 
lettur copies. In Scott'a ^^tmtTelsy of the ScottUh Bonier la a 
biUIsd called tlie BrocmJUJd HIU; it \& a racfc fragment, but is 
evidently token from the present bn-Uad^ and cbji only he con- 
sidnred a» onu of tbc muiy in[>derQ uitiqiieB bo be found in that 
TTork. 



A BOBLE young 'squire that lived in the west, 

He courted a young lady gay; 
And as he was merry he put forth a jest^ 

A wager with her he would lay. 



A wager with me, the young lady rcpliod^ 
I pray about what muat it be ? 

If I like the humour you shan't be denied, 
I love to be merry and free. 
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Quotli he, I will lay you an Imndretl pomnda, 

A hundred pouods, aye, and tco^ 
That a maid if you go to tlie merrj Broomfield^ 

That a maid you return not again, 

1*11 lay you that wager, the lady she said, 
Ttica the mooey she fluug down amain, 

To the merry BroomJield I'll go a pure maid, 
The same V\\ retura home again. 

He covered her bet in the midat of the hall, 
With a hundfed and ten jolly poundei 

And then to his servant be etraightway did call, 
To bring forth his hawk and his honndu, 

A ready obedience the Bervant did yield. 
And all wa$ made ready o'er night; 

Next morning he went to thejnei'ry Broorafietd, 
To meet with his lore and delight. 

Now when he eame there^ having waited a while. 
Among the green broom down he lies; 

The lady came to him, and could not but smile, 
For sleep then had closed his eyes. 

Upon his right hand a gold ring she secured, 
Down from hei"^ own lingers ao fair; 

That when he awaked he might he aSBured 
Hig lady and love had been there. 
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She left him a posie of ple^ant perfume, 
Then etept from tlie place where ho la/. 

Then hiJ berself cloae in the besom of brooui, 
To hear what her true bve did say. ^ 

He wakened and found the gold ring on his hand. 

Then soitow of heart he was in ; 
My love has beeo herc^ I do well uadorstaDd] 

And this wagep I now shall not win* 

Oh! wherfe waa you, my goodly gossliawkj 

The which I have purchased so dear, 
Why did you not waken me out of mj sleep» 

When the lady, my love, was here ? 

O! with my bells did I ring, master. 

And eke with my feet did I runi 
And still did I ciy, pray awake ! ma&ter, 

She's here now, and soon will be gone< 

0! where was you, my gallant greyhound^ 

Whose collar is flourished with gold; 
Why hadst thou not wakened me out of my sleep. 

When thou didst my lady behold? 

Deas- Qxaster, I bai-ked with my mouth when ahe cume^, 
^^d^ likewise my collar I shook; 
-^^id /c::^ld you that here woa the beautiful dame, 
Bat ^^^ no not**^'^ •** ™<5 ^*^^ J*^ took. 
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01 where waat thou, my serving mauj 

Whom I h&ye ckoathM so fine) 
K yon had waked mc when she waa here, 

The wager then had been mine. 

In the night you should have slept, maater, 

And kept awake in the day; 
Had you not been sleeping when hither she eame, 

Thea a maid she had not gone away. 

Then home he returned when the wager was lost, 

With sorrow of heart, I may say; 
The lady she laughed to fiod her love croat, — 

This wa$ qpon midaummer day. 

O, 'a[uii-el I laid In the hushes eoneealed, 
And heard you, when you did eomplaia ; 

And thus I have been to the merry liroomfltild, 
And a maid roturntid back again. 

Be cheerful! be cheerful! aud di> nut repine. 

For now 'tis aa clear as the ^un, 
The money, the money, the money i& mine, 

The wager I fairly have won. 



PrinUMi in Aldenoary Charohjard^ Bow-liue. 
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XV. 

The Went-country ballsd of Sir JoAm Bai4i^fcorn is very undent, 
and being iba only versiun which hiw ever been sun^ at Englisb 
merrj -making and country fcnsts, can certainly stt up a betltr 
i;liuin M) ajndqoity ihfui any of the thre« ballads on (he same 
BubJLi!t to be foiuid in. Kvana'a OM BaBadt; vis,., John Sarfwcom, 
Tht Link Barkycomt and Mat 3Iault. Our TVtMt-couniiy version 
bfors the greatest c^acmblatice t<y 77ie LiiiJe BarUifcvm, but it is 
very dissimUjLr to any of the thr«c. Burns Edtor»l tbc oIJ 
ditty, but on referring Lo his vt^rsion it will be seen that Ills 
corroctiona and ulditions wimt the simplicity of tho original, 
and certainly cannot be considered improvuments. The common 
Lialiad does not appear to liave been inserted in lui; of our popu- 
lar colitictlons. 



TriEEE came three men out of the West, 

Their victory to try; 
Aud they have taken a solBmn oath^ 

Poor Barleycorn should die. 

They took a plough and ploughed him iu, 
And harrowed clods on his head j 

And then they took a solemn oath, 
Poor Barleycorn was defld. 



There he \aj sleeping in tlte ground. 
Till rain from the sky did fall i 

Tlien Barleycorn sprung up hi& head. 
And so amazed them all. 
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There he remaiued till Midaummcr, 

And looked both pale and wan ; 
Then Barleycorn he got a beard. 

And so became a man. 

Theu they sent men with scythes so sharp, 

To cut him off at knee ; 
And then poor little Barleycora, 

They served him barbarously. 

Then they sent men with pitchforks strong 

To pkrce him through the heart. 
And like a dreadful trugedy, 

They bound him to a cart. 

And then they brought liim to a barn, 

A priBoner to endure; 
And ao they fetched him out again, 

And laid Liiu on the floor. 

Then they set men with holly clubs, 

To beat the flesh from his hones; 
But the raiilei' he serred hiia wor&e than that. 

For he ground him betwixt two stones. 



0! Barleycorn ia the choicest grain 
That ever was sown on land ; 

It will do more than any grainj 
By the turning of your hand. 
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XVL 



This popular Northumbriaa ballad is of great aDtiquity, and 
bears considerable reaemblanoe to 7^ Baffled KniglU; or Latfy'a 
PoHcy, inserted in Percy's ReHques. It is not in any popular 
collection. 



There waa a shepherd's son, 

He kept sheep on yonder hill ; 
He laid his pipe and his crook aside, 
And there he slept his fill. 

And blow the winds, heigh ho ! 

Sing, blow the winds, heigh ho ! 
Clear away the morning dew. 
And blow the winds, heigh ho! 

He looked east, and he looked west, 

He took another look, 
And there he spied a lady gay, 

Was dipping in a brook. 

She said, sir, don't touch my mantle, 

Come, let my clothes alone ; 
I will give you as much money 

As you can carry home. 
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I will not touch your mantle, 

ril let your clothes alone ; 
III take you out of the water cleai*. 
My dear, to be my own. 

IId did not touch her mantle, 

He let her clothes alone;^ 
But ho took her from the clear water, 

And ^ to be his own. 

l£e set her on a milk-white Btoei^ 

Himself upon another ; 
And there they rode along the road:^ 

Like sister, and like brother. 

And m he rode along the road, 
They spied some eocks of Iiay ; 

Yonder, he says, i& ft lovely place 
For men and maids to play. 

And when they came to her father''s ^ate^. 

She pulled at a. ring ; 
And ready was the proud porter 

For to let the Udy io^ 

And when the gates were open, 

This lady jumped in ; 
She says, You are a fool without, 

And I'm a maid within. 
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Good morrow to you, modest boy, 

I thank you for jour care j 
If you hail been whnt you slioulil have teen, 

I would not have left you there. 

There is a. horse in my father's stable, 

He stands beyond the thorn ; 
He shakes Iiis head above the trough, 

But dares not prey [on] the com. 

There is a bird in my father's flock, 

A double comb he wears e 
He flaps his winga, and crows full loud, 

But a capon's crest he bears. 

There is a flower in my father's garden, 

They call it marygold ; 
The fool that will not when he may, 

He shall not whea he wold. 



Said the shepherd's eon, as lie doft his shoon. 

My feet they shall run bare. 
And if ever I meet another maid, 

I TtdCf that maid beware^ 
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xvir. 
^atible to Eag;^. 

(traditional.) 
No ballad is bettur known in tho dnlea of Yoj-lf shire t^aTl Siufdln 
to Rags. It baa]i>ng enjoyed abextensivi-popiilurky. TIht pre- 
sent version was Uik?n down by the editor in Oct«ber 1S4A, fniru 
t^ici ejccellent anil humi>roim nitiging of Lis aged and rcspRcted 
friend, Tommy Atkinson, of Linton, in Craven, a g;enuinc York- 
shire yeamnn, who only dliows this present ackaowlcdgracnt on ttie 
€TpT<:ss condition that no prefix or ndjunct be m&de to Ma nnmc, 
and iJiat he be desif^nted in print by his fcIlow-dBlesmen's familiar 
appellatian of Tommy Atkinson I Wo liave not been nble to 
discover any brondj^ido ctrpy O'f tho ballad, nor £iui we tm^^e it 
in any Mllection, althouj^h wc have met with T/m Cmfiy Phfuffh- 
hoff, iir ihe Highca^man. Ouivfittcd, and aOme others of a Itko de- 
scription, and haling noarly lh<3 saniQ plot. Suit they are all very 
inferior to Saddle (a Raffs. The tune is Git^ mr to a froUrksmae 
ditt^t pt tkt Ratit, beinf; the oir bolter known is Hinf htifip^ 
ro^rd I be unCA at/uri it may be found in Chappell's National Eh- 
ffUah Airs. 



Taia story I'm going to aing^ 

I hope it will give jou content, 
Concerning a silly oM man 

That waa going to pfiy liis rent. 

With Q till da dill, ti!l b dill, dill, 
Till a diU, dill a dill, dee. 
Sing fal de dill, dill dc dill, dill, 
FbI de diil, dill de dill, dee. 



As he was a-ridiug along^ 
Along all Oil the highway, 

A gentleman- thief overtook him, 
And thu8 unto him he did $ay: 
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O! well overtaken, old man, 

01 well overtaken, snid he — 
Thank yon kindlj,, sir, says the old nianj 

If you be for my companie. 

How far are you going this way ? 

It made tlie old man to smile; 
To telJ you the truth, kind sir, 

I'm just a going twa mile. 

I am but Q silly old man, 

Who farms a piece of ground j 
My half year rent, kind sir, 

Just comee to forty pound. 

But my landlord's not been at hame, — 
Vve not seen him twelve nifinth or more; 

It makes my rent to be large, 
Tve just to pay him fourscore. 



You should not have told any body, 
For thieves they are ganging many ; 

If they were to light upon you 

They would rob you of every jieony. 

01 never mind, says the old man, 

Thieves I fear on no side ; 
My money is sate in my liagR, 

In the aaddle oa which I t'fXe. 
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And when th&t he got hune. 

And told his old wife wbftt be'd do»e ; 
She rose and die dooned her rfnth^ 
And aboQt the house did nm- 

She aaag, and she danced, And sn^ 
And &he sung with a merzy devodoDt 

If ever onr datight«r gets wed. 
It will help to enlarge her portiwi I 



xvm. 
'Cbe 'BuuiituX HaOp of Hmt: 

Or, "Hie SniDHi of Donr. 

The editor hu met with two copies of tlus gcnmBeEngfisfa ballad I 
the older abe is wilfaoot |rciiiteT''B nuiic^ but fio^ tibe ■fjWaning «f 
the type uid the paper, it must bftTc been p wb lii t adilwt Uie mid' 
die of the last centorj. It is certaiol/ not oie of the origioal im- 
prcssions, for tbe other capy\ thoagfa of ncmt date, has endcsilj' 
beeo tekoD Erom sfnae much older and better v£tiD« llaD bbj 
wlni^ hai came to OCT hvtdi. I^ themodembvoadBdethehallad 
11 in four partt, whercu, in cmr older one, there b no mehfin' 
moBf bat a ward at the coiniBmK»iBeDt af tmA part is pnatad in 
afltal IfiCten. 



PART 1. 

A SRAMAs of Dover, whose ereelJent parts, 
For wUdom and l^traing, had co&qtiered the hearts 
Of mflii^ young damsels, of beauty so bright, 
him this new dittj in brief I shall wHte; 
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And shew of hia turningSs and windings of fate, 
Hig passions and sorrows, so many and, great : 
And how he was blessed with true love at last, 
WTien all the rough storms of hia troubles were past. 

Now, to be hrief, I shall tell yon the truth: 

A beautiful lady, whose name it was Ruth, 

A 'gquire*s young daughter, near Sandwich, in Kent, 

Proves all his heart's tre&stire, hie joy and content.. 

Unknown to their parents in private they meet, 
Where many love lessons they'd often repeat^ 
With kisses, and many embraces likewise^ 
She granted him love, and thus gained the prize. 

She said, I consent to he thy sweet bride, 
Whatever becomes of my fortune, she cried. 
The frowns of my father I never will fear> 
But freely will go throwgh the world with my dear. 

A jewel he gave her^ in token of love, 

And vowed, hy the sacred powers ahove. 

To wed the next raoroing ; hut they were betrayed, 

And all by the means of a treacherous moid. 

She told her parents that they were agreed : 
With that they fell into a passion with apeed, 
And said, ere a seaman their daughter should have, 
Tliey rather would follow her corpse to the grave. 

The lady was straight to her chamber confined. 
Here long she continued in Borrow of mind, 

K 2 
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As they were a-ridiog along, 
And riding a-down a ghyll, 

The thief pulled out a pistol, 

And bade the old moa stand fitilK 

The old man was crafty and fmlae, 
As in this world are many ; 

He flung his old saddle o'er t* hedge, 
And saidt Fetch it, if thou'lt have any. 

This thief got off his horse, 
With courage stout and bold, 

To Bcarch thig old man's bags, 
And gave him his horse to hold. 

The old man put foot in stirrup. 

And he got on astride, 
He set the thiera horse in a goHop, — ■ 

You need not bid th^ old man ridel 

O, Btayl O, stay! says the ihiefj 
And thou half my share alialt have ; 

Nay, marry, not I, quoth the old man. 
For once Tve bitten a knave I 

This thief he wag not content, 
He thought there must be bags, 

So he up with his rusty sword, 

And chopped the old saddle to ragd. 
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The old man gallop'd and rodSj 

Until be was almost spent. 
Till be eame to his landlord's house, 

And he paid him his whole year'a rent. 

He opened this rogue's portmantle. 

It was glorious for to behold i 
There was five hmidj-ed pound in money. 

And other Qve hundred in gold. 

His landlord it made him to stare, 

When he did the sight behold ; 
Where did thou get the white monej» 

And where get the yellow gold ? 

I met a fond fool by the way, 

I swapped horses, and gave him no bootj 
But never mind, eaya the old man, 

I got a fond foo! by the foot. 

But now you're grown <"raniped aad old. 

Nor fit for to travel about : 
O, never mind, says the old man, 

I can give these old bonea a root! 

As he was a-riding harae. 

And a-down a narrow lane. 
He epied hia mare tied to a tree. 

And said, Tibj thou'lt now gae hame. 
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That bred Buch a aoble^ brave aeaiaan aa thee; 
I value no honours, thou'rt welcome to me; 

M^ parents are dead, I have jewels ustotd, 
Beaidea in possession a milUoa of gold ; 
And thou shalt be lord of whatever I have. 
Grant me but thy loye^ whiuh I earoeistly crave. 

Then, turning aside, to hiniaelf he replied, 
I am courted with riehea and beauty beside ; 
This love I may have, but my Ruth ia denied. 
Wherefore he consented to make her his bride. 

The lady she cloathcd Mna costly and great j 
Uis noble deportment, both proper and straight. 
So charmed the innocent eye of his dove, 
And added a second new flame to her love. 

Then married they were without longer delay; 
Now here we will leave them both glorious and gay. 
To apent. of fair Kuth, who in sorrow was left 
At horn© with her parents, of comfort bereft. 



FAST Ul. 

WuBN under the window with an aching heart, 
He told hia fail- Ruth he so soon must deparl> 
Her parents they Leard, and well pleased they were, 
But Euth was afflicted with Borrow and care. 

Now, after her lover had quitted the shore. 

They kept her confined a full twelvemonth or more. 
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And then tbej were pleased to set her at large, 
With layiog upon her a wonderful charge^ 

To fly from a seaman a& she would from death, 
She promised she would, with a faltering hreath ; 
Yet, nevertheless, the truth you shall bear, 
She found out a way for to follow her dear : 

Then, taking lier gold and her silver als^, 
In seamaa^a apparel away she did go, 
And found out a master, with whom she agreed. 
To carry her over the oceao with speed., 

Now, when she arrived at the kingdom of Spain, 
From city to city she travelled amain, 
Enquiring about everywhere for her love. 
Who now had been gone seven years and above. 

In Cadiz, as shfi walkad along in the street, 
Her love and hid lady she happened to meet, 
But in such a garb as she never had seen, — 
She looked like an angel, or beautiful queen. 

With aorrowful tears she turned her aside: 
My jewel is gone, I shall ne'er be his bride ; 
. But, nevertheless, though my hopes are in vain, 
rtl never i^tum to old England again. 

But here, in this place, I will now be confined; 
It will be a comfort and joy to my mind. 
To Bee him sometime^ though he thinks not of mc, 
Since be has a lady of noble degree. 

Now, while in the city fair Ruth did reside. 
Of a sudden this beautiful lady she died, 
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And, though he was in the possession of all. 
Yet teiirs irom hie ayes in pbondaiiee did fall. 

As he was expressing bis piteous moau. 

Fair Ruth came unto him, and mads herself known j 

He started to see her^ but seemed not coy, 

Said he. Now ray sorrows are mingled with joy ! 



I 



I 

I 



PART IV. 



The time of the mourning he kept it in Spain, 

»And then he came back to old England again, 
With thousands, and thousanda, which he did pussefis ; 
Then glorioug and gay was sweet Ruth in her dress. 

■ When over the &eas to fair Sandwich he came, 
With Rutli, and a numbei' of perauna of fame, 
Then all did appear moat splendid and gay, 
As if it had been a great festival day. 

NoWj when that they toofe up their lodgings, behold! 
He stript off hia coat of embroidered gold, 
And presently borrows a mariner's suit, 
That he with her parents might have some dispute, 

Before tliey were sensible he was so great. 
And when he came in and knocked at the gate, 
He soon saw her fa&er, and mother likewise, 
KxpresBing their soppow with tears In their ^yes: 

To thcni, with obeisanue, he modestly said, 
""I'ay where ia my juwel, that innoi-ent maid, 
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Wiase sweet lovely beauty dotli thousands eicel! ? — 
1 feoTj by your weeping, tliat all is not well! 

^o, no ! she ia gone, ^he ia utterly lost ; 
"We huve not heard of her a. twelvemontU at most! 
Which makes U3 distracted with sorrow and cai'e, 
And drowns us in tears at the point ot despair. 

Tm grieved to Lear these sad tidingB, he cried. 
Alas! honest young man, Ler father replied, 
I heartily wish she^d been wtdded tu you, 
For tlien we this sorrow had never gone through. 

Sweet Henry he inude them tbia answer again i 
I am newly come home frou» the kingdom of Spain, 
From whence I hove brought nie a beautiful bride, 
And am to be married to-morrow, he cried; 

And if you will go to ray wedding, said he, 
Both you and your lady right welcome shall be. 
They promised they wuuld, and necordingly eamej 
Not thinking to meet with sucli peraons of fame. 

All decked with their jewels of rubies and pearls, 
Ae ccjaol compnuiong of lords acid of earb, 
Fair Ruth, with her love, was as gay tus the rest, 
So they in their mnrriaga were happily blest. 

Now, as they returned from the church to no inn, 
The father and mother of Kuth did begin 
TliQir daughtei* to know, by a mole they behold, 
Although she waa cloathed in a garment of gold. 

With transports of jny they fiew to tlie bride, 

03 where hast thGubeen,awGeteatrhu]|U'hter!' they cried, 
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Thy tedious abseuce has grieved us sore, 
Aa fearing, alas! we ehoitld sec tli^e OQ nioro. 

Dear parents, Biud ahe, many hazards I ran, 
To fetch home my Iot«, and your dutifnl son ; 
Receive him with joy, for 'tia very well known, 
He Geeks not your wealth, he^s enough of liia own. 

Her father replied, and he merrily smiled, 

He 's brought homeeuoagh, as he^shrought home my 

child ; 
A thousand times welcome you arc^ I declare, 
"Whose presence disperses both sorrow and care. 

Full seven long days in feasting they spent ; 

Tlie hella iu the steeple they merrily went, 

And many fair pounds were bestowed on the poor,- — 

The like of ihis wedding wm nevej" before J 



XIX. 

IN FOUR FABTS, 
To the tutio of 7*At Roifol Foraier. 

yfasm we first mtt -with this mtry pleasing English ballad, we 
ducmed tbc story to he wholly tictilXuus, but " Btraiige" us the 
" relation" Enajrappeajt the iDCiidents narrated are " true" or at Iciist 
faumled un fact. The scene of the ballad is Whitley Park, near 
Readings in BerliabLrc, and not, as some suppos;^, CidjM>t Haiiso 
which wa3 only built in l IH"^. Wbitley is menttoricd by Lclund aa 
" the Abbot's Paris, bpiiijLj at lUe entrance of Kl'cIiUii;^ town." At 
tbc DLsHoludon tbo cbtuie pa.'ised to the cirowii, and the piBiieien 
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seems, from tiioe to time, to hsre bwn used m 3 royal " palace" 
till the reign {if BHxabeti], by tvhoia it vfua granted, lUong with 
the estate, to Sir Franci:^ Knollja ; it was nfUTwardi^, by pur- 
chase, tbe property of th>e Ketidfiiiks, an EUicimit met? d^^nBtiilei! 
from the Saxoo kings. WiUiara Kepdrick, of WMtley, armf. 
was created n baronet in 1679, and died io 1685, kaving i&s\x& 
one Son, Sir William Kendrickj of Whitky, Burt., who uiartied 
Miss Mary House, of Reading, and died in 16^3, without isaive 
male, leaving an only daughter. It was this rich bciress, who 
possessed " store of wealth and beauty bright," that ia the 
h(^roiD« of the ballad. She married BeDjamin Child, Esq., a 
joung and hsadaonm, but very poor attorney of Reading, and 
tbe miLFTiage 1:^ tradltioQuUj reported to have beeQ brought about 
exactly uh related in tho b&llod. Tho editor hks QOt been able 
to asctTtain the date of the murriage, whieh was cek-bruted in. 
St. Mary'u Churcb, Heading, ihe bride wearing a lldck veil, but 
the ceremony must have takGU place so'tn'e Lime about \'tQa. In 
1714. Mr. Child was high sheriff of BorkBliire. As he was a 
humble and ob&cnro personage previously to his espousing the 
heiresa cf Whilley, and, in fact, owed all hia wealth and Iq- 
fluence to such Qiamagc, it cannot be supposed that immeditdelif 
nfltr his union he would be elevated to so important and dig- 
nitiod a post aa the high -shrievalty of the very aristot'ratieal 
couiity of Berkfl. "We laay, therefore, consider niac or tec 
yoars Co havo elapsed betwixt hi^ marriage and his holding 
the office of high sheriff, which he lilled when be was about 
thirty-two years of age. The author of the ballad la unknown: 
aupp&siiig him to have composed it shortly after the events 
vi'hic;h he records, we cannot be 'far wrong in fixing its date 
about 1706. The earliest broadside we hiave met withcontaiDS a 
rudoSy oxecuUnl, but by no means bad likeness of Qui^uti Adul', 
the reigning monaruh at that period. 



PABT I. 

S^J!WIH<1 CCPId'h COKqiDEET OVEH A COV LADV OF FIVE 
THODSAND A YEAB- 

Bacheloss of every station, 
Mark this strange aod true relation, 
Wliieh iu brief to you 1 briug, — 
Kever waa a stranger thing! 
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You shall Und it worth the hearing; 
LojT&l love h most endearing, 
When it takes the deepest root, 
Yielding diarma and gold to boot. 

Some will wed for love of trcasurcj 
But the sweetest joy and pleasure 
Is ill faithful love, you'll find. 
Graced with a uoble mind. 

Such a noble dispoBitJon 
Had this lady, with submission. 
Of whom I this sonnet write. 
Store of wealth, and beauty bright. 

She had left, by a good grflnnym, 
Full five thousand pounds per annum, 
Wliich she held without control ; 
Thus she did in riches roll. 

Though she bad vast store of riches, 
Which some pergons much bewitches, 
Tet she bore a virtuous mind, 
Not the least to pride inclined. 

Many noble persons courted 
This young lady, 'tis reported ; 
But their labour proved iu vaiii, 
They could not her favour gain. 

Though she made a strong resiatanee, 
Ybt by Cupid's ti'ue atisistiiuce, 
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She was conquered al'ter all; 
How it was declare I abjdl. 

Being at a noble wedding, 

Near the famous town of ReJdlngj 
A young" gentleman ahe saw, 
Who belonged to the law. 

As she viewed his sweet behaviour. 
Every courteous carriage gave her 
New addition to her grief; 
Forced she was to seek relief. 

Privately she then enquired 
About him, ao tniuch admired ^ 
Both his name, and where he dwelt, — 
Such w£LB the hot flame she felt. 

Then, at night, thia youthful lady 
Called her coach, which being ready, 
Roroewftrds straight she did retui-n, 
But her heart with flames did burn. 



Ml 



PART rr, 

SttEWtNO THE LAHt's LETTEB OP A CHAIXENOE TO PJOHT 

ma UPON HIB HEFCSING TQ WEO HRH IN A MASit, 

WITHOPT KSftWlSQ WHO SHE WAS. 

KiQHT and morning, for a seaaen, 
In her doset would she reason 
"With herself, and oftea said, 
Why has love my heart betrayed? 
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I, that liftre 80 mwiy a!ighte*3, 
Am at length ao well requited ; 
For my griefa are not a few! 
Now I find what love can do. 

He that has my heart in keeping, 
Though I for his soke be weeping, 
Little knows what grief I feel; 
But ril try it due with steel. 

For I will a challenge aend him, 
And appoint where I'U aKend him. 
In a groTBj without delaj, 
By the dawning of the day. 

He shall rot the least discover 
That I am a virgin lover. 
By the challenge which I send; 
Bnt for Justice I contcad. 

He has caused sad distraction, 
And I come for satisfaction, 
Which if he denies to give. 
One of us shall cease to live* 

Having thus her laind revealed, 
She her letter closed and sealed i 
Which, when it came to his hand, 
The young man was at a stand. 

In her letter ahe conjured him 
For to meet, and well assured him, 
Recompense he mtiat aflbrd. 
Or dispute it with the sword. 
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Having read this strange relation, 
He was in a consternation ; 
But advising with his friend. 
He persuader him to attend. 

Be of courage^ and make ready. 
Faint heart never won fair ladj; 
In regard it must he so, 
I aloDg with you must go. 



r4:i 



PART III. 

SHEWING eOW THEY MET BY APPOINTMENT IN A OBOTE, 
WETEBE SHE OBLIGED HIM TO FICHT OR WKD HF.il* 

Early on a snmiaer's morning. 
When bright PhtEhus was adorning 
Every bower with his beams, 
The fair lady came, it geeniB. 

At the bottom of a moiintainj 
Near a pleasant crystal fountain, 
There she left her gilded coach, 
While the grove she did approach- 
Covered with her mask, and walking, 
There ahe met her lover talking 
With a friend that he had brought; 
So she asked him whom he sought. 

I am challenged by a gallant, 
Who resolves to try my talent ; 
Who he is T cannot say. 
But 1 hope to shew him play. 
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It is I that tl)d iQvite you, 
You alioil wed nie» ar I'll fight you, 
Underneath those spreading trees i 
Therefore, choose you which you please. 

You shall Rndl Ho not vapour, 
1 have brought my trusty rapier ; 
Therefore, take your choice, said she. 
Either fight or marry me. 

Stud he, Madam, pray what mean you ? 
In my life I've never seen you i 
Pay unmask, your viaage show, 
Then Til tell you aye or no, 

I will not my face uncover 
Till the marriage ties are over j 
Therefore, choose you which you will, 
Wed me, sir, or try your skill. 

Step within that pleasant bower. 
With your friend one single hourf 
Strive your thoughts to recoBcile, 
And I'll wander here the while. 

While tliia beauteous lady waited, 
Tlie young bachelors debated 
What was best for to be done: 
Quoth his friend, The hazard runi 

if my judgment can be trusted. 
Wed her first, you can't be worsted; 
If she's ricb, you'll rise to fame, 
If 8he*s poor, why ! you're the same. 
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He ooiiBented to be married ; 
All three in a coach were carrieii 
To a church without delay, 
"Where he weda the lady gay. 

Tho' Bweet pretty Cupids liovercd 
Round her eyes, her face was covered 
With a mask, — ho took her thus, 
JuBt for better or for worse. 

"With a couTteoua kind behaviour/ 
She jiresents hia friend a flavour, 
And withd dismissed him sti'aigkt, 
That he might no longer wait. 



PART IV. 



SBEWIND HOW THKT RODE TOGETOGR IN OER OILDUD COACH 
To BER KOllfjE GEAT, OK CAStLE, EtC, 

As the gilded coach stood ready, 
The young lawyer and liia lady 
Rode together, till they came 
To her bouse of state, aad faiaej 

Which appeared like a. castle, 
WhetVJ yoii miglit behoM a pared 
Of young cedars, tall and straight, 
Just before her palace gate. 

Hand in hand they walked together, 
To a hall, Or pjirluur, rather, 
Which waa beautiful and fair, — 
All alone she left him there. 

L 
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Two long houTB there he waited 
Her return, — at length he fretted, 
AntI began to griere at last, 
For be had not broke his fast. 

Still he sat like one amazed^ 
Rounil a spacious room he gazed, 
Wtich was richly beautified j 
Bat, Etlas! he lost his bride. 

There wag peeping, laughing, sneering, 
AH within the lawyer's hearing; 
But his bride he could not see ; 
'Would I were at borne! thought he. 

While hia heart was melancholy, 
Said the steward, brisk and jolly, 
Tell me, friend, how came you here ? 
You've some bad design, I fear. 

He repliedj dear loving maater, 
You shall meet with no disaster 
Through my means, in any case, — 
Madam brought me to this place. 

Then the steward did retire!, 
Saying, that he would enquire 
Whether it was true or no: 
Ne'er was lover hampered so. 

Now the lady wlio had filled him 
"With those fears, fuU well behold him 
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From a window, as she drest, 
Pleased at the merry jest 

"WTien alie had herself attired 
In rich tobes, to be admired, 
She appeared in his si{i;lit, 
Like a moving angel bright. 

Sir I my servants have relftted. 
How some hours you have waited 
In my parloiir, — tell tne who 
la my house you ever knew? 

Madam! if I have offendedj 

It is more thaa I intended i 

A young lady brought me here : — 

That id true, said she, my dear. 

I can be no longer cruel 
To ray joy, and only jewel ; 
Thou art mine^ and I am thine, 
Hand and heart I do resign. ! 

Once I was a wounded lover, 
Now th^ee feara are fairly over ; 
By receiving what I gave, 
Thou art lord of what I have. 

Beauty, honour, love, and treasure, 
A rich golden stream of pleasitrei, 
With his lady he enjoya ; 
Thanks to Cupid's kind decoyt 
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Ni>w he's cloatbed in rich attire. 
Not inferior to a 'squii-e ; 
Beauty^ honour, piclies' store, 
TVTiat can man desire more ? 



XX. 

Giving an account nf n nolilenum, wba taking Dotico of a poor 
niaji^s indu^trioits euro and pains for ths mnininiDing^ of liia 
cbargo of st'vcn small chiltlren, met him upon & day, and dis- 
coursing vifiih. liim^ invited him, and hia wife ^nd hi3 oLililren, 
hpme to hiii bouse, und be^toncd v^nii thom u fiirm of thirty 
acres of land, to be contiaued to falm aod hi^ heirs for ever. 
To the tune of The T^pq F.^sHiA. Tmtft&Ft, 



Tflie pl&oatng- ballad i& entitled in the modern copies, The Nab/e- 
man at>d TTira^er ; or tfie GenerouE Gift. It is verj popular at 
the prosent dnj', There is a copy preserrci in (ho Roxburgh 
CoUection, with which our imprint lias hwjR collated. The tune 
to which the editor has tdtrays heard the baUad sung \a Hem/ 

DoiPa, 



A NOBLEMAN Urcd lu a village of late. 
Hard bj- a poor thraBber, wboae charge it was great; 
For he had seven children, and most of them small, 
And nought but liia labour to support them withall. 



He never ivas given to idle and lurk, 
For this nohleman saw him go daiSy to work, 
"With his flail and his bag, anil hia bottle of beer, 
—As cheerftjl aa those that bare hundreds a year. 
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Thus careful, and constant, each morning he want, 
Uoto Ilia daily labour witli joj and content; 
So jocular and joUy he'd whistle and sing. 
As blithe and as brisk as the birds in the springi 




One morning, this nobleman taking h walk, 
He met this poor man, and he freely did talk ; 
He asked him, [at first], n^any qaejtions at large> 
And then began talking concermag his charge. 

Thou hast many chililren, I very well know. 
Thy labour is hard, and thy wages are low. 
And yet tbou art cheerful; I pray tell me true. 
How can you maintain them as well as you do ? 

I carefully carry borne what I do earn. 
My dally expenses by this 1 do learn ; 
And dud it is possible, though we be poor^ 
To still keep the ravenous wolf from the door. 

I reap and I mow, and 1 harrow and bow. 
Sometimes a hedging and ditching I go; 
No work comes amiss^ for I thrash, and I plough, 
Thus my bread I do earn by the sweat of my brow. 

My wife she is willing to pull in a yoke, 
We hv Q like two lambs, nor each other provoke } 
We both of us etrive, like the labouring ant, 
And do OOP endeavours to keep us from waat. 

And when I come home from my labour at night, 
To my wife and my children* in whom I delight; 
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Tq see thfiiD cotnc round mc with prattliog nois^ — 
Now tbe^ &re tlie riclie^ a poor man enjojra. 

ThougU I am ae weary us weary mEiy be. 
The youngest I commonly dance oa my knee; 
I finil that content ia a moriemte feast, 
t never repine at my lot ia the Least. 

Now, the nobleman hearing what he did say, 
Was pleasedj and invited him home the next day; 
His wife and his children he charged him to bring ; 
la token of favour he gave Mm a ring. 

He thanked bis boiiour, and taking his leave. 
He went to his wife, who would hardly believe 
But thid same story himself he might raise i 
Yet seeing the ring fibe was in amaze. 

Betimes in the morning the good wife she arose, 
And made them all fine, in the best of their clothes ; 
The good man with his good wife, and children small. 
They all went to dine at the nobleman's hall. 

But when the^ t^me there, as truth does report. 
All things were prepared in a plentiful sort; 
And shey at the nobleman's table did dinCi 
With all kinds of dainties, and plenty of wine. 

The feast being over, he soon let tbom know. 
That he then intended on them to bestow 
A farm-house, with thirty good acres of land, 

e them the writings^ then, with his own hand. 
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Becaaae thou art careful, and good to thy wife, 
m make tliy days liappy the reiat of thy life j 
It sbuU lie for ever, for tht?e and thy heirs, 
Because I beheld thy industrioua cares. 

No tongue then la able in full to express 
The depth of their joy, and true thankfulnegg ; 
"With many a curtseyy and bow to the ground,— 
Such noblemen there are but few to be found. 



Newcastle: prmteJ imd auld by Robert Slarchbiink. 



XXL 

tW THREE PARTS. 

Sirat, lETiving nn aeconnt of n gentlempji's haring a wild son, 
nntl who, foreaeeing be would come to poverty, had a cutt&gc! 
hallt with one door to it, nlivnya kept Bi^C; amd how, on hia 
dying bed, he ch!irgt?d lum not to open it till he was poor aad 
slighted, which the yotinfj man proiHij+rd he would perform. 
Secondly, of tte jpung man's pawning his estate t& a vintner, 
who, when poor, kicked him out of doors; when thinking it time 
to &e« hig legacy, he broke open the cottagedotjr, where instead 
of money he found a g^bboC and halte^r, which he pnt round his 
neolt, und jumping ott' the stool, the gibbet broke, nnd a thousand 
pounds cams down upon hia head, which lay hid in the oeihng. 
Thirdly, of his redeemiug his eistflte, and foiling the vilntner 
out vf two hundred poundft; who, tor baogjeered bj hj& neigh- 
bours, cut his own throat. And lastly, of iht> young kkld'h re- 
ibfmation. Vt-ry proper to be read by all who ure given to 
(IrunkcniiEisa. 
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FEncf , in the inlrodaetory remarkH to thtr bnJkd of The Bar 

uf Linne^ S»ys» " tie DTJgilial of this baikd, [The ffi^ af Z.irtiwt] 

is foimi! in the editor's foiio MS.; ihif broaches am) dtfocta of 
wbich renden^d the inwrtion of suppletQuacal stanzas necessary. 
These it la hoptxl tbu fOader will pardon, ss, indevd, the C'Onap]^' 
tion nf th€' story was snggp^t^d by p. modern ballad nn a similar 
aubjecL" The ballad thus idluded to by Percy is The ZhnathatTa 
Ltgaeyt which, it may be remarked^ ftlthough styled by him a 
modem ballitd, is ODly so cumpanttively spcokitig; for it mnst 
haT0 been written long anterior to Percy's (ime, and, by his 
own confesBioD, must be oUer thim the latter porcion of the Mcir 
^f /.uine. Our copy is takeo from an old chKp~boak, with.O'Ut 
date or priT]lcr''s oimie, and which is decontted with thr<?e rudely 
execute wood -cuts. 



YonsG people bJI, I pray draw near, 
Aid listen to my ditty Lere ; 
"Wtich sutject shews that drunkenneas 
Brings many mortiUs to distress. 

Aa, for example, now T can 
Tell you of one, % geotleratuo, 
Who had a very good estate, 
His earthly trarails they were great. 

We understand he had one son 
Who a lewd wicked race did run; 
He dtuly spent liis father's store, 
When moneyless, he came for more. 



The father oftentimes with teara, 
Would this alarm eound in his ears; 
Son! thoQ dost all my comfort blast, 
thou wilt come to want at last. 
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The floa these words did little mind, 
To c&rda and dice be was iacliaedj 
Feeding liis drunken appetite 
In taverns, wliicli was tiia delight. 

The father, ere it was too late, 
He had a project ia hid pate, 
Before his aged dajrs were ruii, 
To make proviaion for hia son. 

Near to his house, we underataad. 
He had a waste plat of laud. 
Which did hut little profit yield, 
On which he did a cottage build. 

The Wise-Man^9 Jh-oject was it& nainc, 
There were few wiudows in the aaane; 
Only one dooT, substantial thing. 
Shut by a lock, went \iy a spring. 

SooQ after he had placed this trick. 
It W&3 his lot for to fall sick ; 
Aa on his bed he did lameat, 
Then for hig drunken son he aent. 

He shoHly came to his bed-eidej, 
Seeing his son, he thus replied; 
I have aest for you to make my will, 
Which you must faithfuUj fulfll. 

In such a cottage is one door. 
Ne'er opeii it, do iLou he sure, 
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Until thou art so poor, that all 

Po then deeptse you, great and small. 

For, to Tay grief, I do perceive, 
Whcm I am dead, this life you live 
"Will soon melt all thou hast away; 
Do not farget these words, I pray. 

When thou hast made thy friends thy fws, 
Fawned all thy lands, and sold thy cloathes; 
Bre^ ope the door, and there depend 
To &nd sometliing thy griefi) to end. 

Thu8 being epofce, tho son did say, 
Tour dying words I will obey. 
Soon after this his father dear 
Did die, and buried was, we hear. 



Kow, pray observe the second part, 
Afid you ghall hear his sottish hcartj 
Ho did the tavern so frequent, 
Till he three hundred pounds had spent. 

This being done» we understand 
He pawned the deeds of all his land 
Unto a tavern-keeper, who 
When poor^ did him no favour shew. 

"i"" to fulfil his father's w»l\, 

'•onimaad this cattck.g,e etiii^' 
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At length great sorrow waa his share, 
Quite moneyleflfl, with garments bare. 

Being not able for to work, 
He in the tavern there did lufk; 
From bos to box, among rich men, 
IVho oftentimes rGviled him then. 

To see him sneak eo up and down, 
The Tintncr on him he did frown ; 
And one night kicked him out of dgop. 
Charging hiid to come there no more. 

He in a stall did lie all niglit, 
In this moat sad and wretched plight | 
Then thought it waa high time to sea 
His father's promised legacy. 

Next morningj then^ opprest with woe. 
This young man got an iron crow ; 
Andj as in tears he did lament, 
Unto this httle cottage went. 

When he the door tad open got, 
This poor, distressed, drunken sot, 
"Who did for store of money hope, 
lie saw a gibbet and a rope. 

Under this rgpe was placed a stool, 
Which made him look juat like a fool; 
Cryingj Alas J what shall I do ? 
Bestrucfciou now appears in view ! 
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Afi mj father foresaw this tiling-^ 
What sottisbness to tne would bring; 
As moneyless, and free of gruce, 
His legacy I will embrace. 

So then, oppressed with discontent, 
Upon the stool he sighing went ; 
And then, hia precious life to check, 
Did place the rope a,haut hie neck. 

Crying, Thou» God, who eitt'at on high. 
And on my sorrow casts an eye ; 
Thou knowest that I've not done well, — 
Preserve my preciouB soul from hell. 

'Tis true the slighting of thy grace> 
Has brought me to this wretched case i 
And &* tlu'ough Mly I'm undone, 
111 now eclipse my morning sun. 

When he with aighs these words tad spoke, 
Jumped off, and down the gibbet brake ; 
In falling, a& it plain appears, 
Dropped down about this young man's ears, 

In shining gold, a thousand pound! 
Which made the blood his eJira surrouml: 
Though, in amaze, he cried, I'm sure 
This golden salve will cure the sore ! 

Bleit be my father, then, he cried 
Wbo did thiri part for me so hide ■ 
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He said, I'll ^vo under ray honil, 
A DotOf that T to this will stand. 

Having tho note» away be goes. 
And straightway went to one of those 
That made him drink when moneyless. 
And did the truth to hlni confess. 

They both w«iut to tliia heap of gold, 
And in a bag be fairly told 
A thousand pounds, in yellow-boys, 
Aad to the tai^eni went their ways. 

This bag they on the table aet. 
Making the vintner for to fret ; 
He said, Young man! this will not do, 
For I was but in jest with you. 

So then beapoke the young man's friend: 
Vintner! thou mayest sure depend. 
In law this note it will y^u cast, 
And he must have his land at last. 

This made the vintner to comply, — 
He fetched the deeda immediately j 
He had one hundred pounds, and then 
The young man got his deeds again. 

At length the vintner 'gan to think 
How be was fooled ont of hia chink ; 
Said, l^en 'tis found how I came off* 
My ueiglibours will me gatne and scoff. 
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So to prevent their noise and clatter 
The vintner he, to mend the matter, 
In two days after, it doth appear, 
He cut his throat from ear to ear. 

Thus he untimely left the world. 
That to this young man proved a churl. 
Now he who followed drunkenness, 
Lives sober, and doth lands possess. 

Instead of wasting of his store, 
As formerly, resolves no more 
To act the same, but does indeed 
Relieve all those that are in need. 

Let all young men now, for my sake, 
Take care how they such havock make ; 
For drunkenness, you plain may see, 
Had like his ruin for to be. 
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NoWj Arthur being stout and bold. 

And Dear upon thirty years old. 

He needs a wooing would go, 

To get him a hclpumtCj you know. 

So, gaining young Dolly's consetit, 

Next to be married they wentj 

And to make bimsielf noble appeftr* 

He mounted the old padded mare ; 

He chose her because she was bloodj 

And the prime of his o!d daddy's stud. 

She was winj-gqlled, spavined, and blindj 

And had near lost a leg behind; 

She was cropped, and docked, and Hred, 

And seldom, if ever, was tired; 

She hod such an abundance of bone; 

So he called her his high-bred roan, 

A credit to Arthur O'Bradley! 

OJ rare Arthur O'Eradleyl wonderful Arthur 
O'Bradley! 

Sweet Arthur O'Bradley, O! 



Then he packed up his drudgery hose. 

And put on hia holiday eloathsj 

His coat was of scarlet so fine, 

Full trimmed with buttons beliiud ,• 

Two eleeves it had it is true. 

One yellow, the other was blue, 

And the cuffa and the capes were of green. 

And the longest that ever were seen; 

Hia hat, though greasy and tore, 
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Cocked up with a feather before. 

And under his chin it was tied, 

"With a Btrip from an old cow's hide: 

His breeches three tlraea had been turned, 

And two holeg through the left side were burned: 

Two boots he had, but Qot kin, 

One leather, the other was tin; 

And for stirrups he had two patten rings, 

Tied fast to the girth with two strings: 

Yet he wanted a good saddle cloth, 

Which long had been eat by the moth. 

'Twaa a sad misfortune, you'll say, 

But still he looked gallant and gay, 

And his najine it was Arthur O'Bradloy ! 

O! rare Arthur CBradleyl wooderfnl Arthur 
O^Bradley! 

Sweet Arthur O'Bradley, Ot 



Thus accoutred, awaj he did ride, 
While Dolly she walked by his sidej 
Till coming up to the church duor^ 
In the midst of five thoasand or mores 
Then from the old mare he did aJight, 
Which put the cletk in a fright ; 
And the parson so fumbled and shook, 
That preseiitly down dropped his book, 
Which Arthur soon picked up again, 
And swore if he did not begin. 
He would surely scuttle his nob, 
If he kept him so long in the mob ; 



M 2 




In the fanHiHl culled Robin Heodt his Birth, Sreeding, VahuTf and 
Marria^ occurs llie following Unci — 

'* AbH some siughig Arthui^a-EraiilBj'." 
Anli(iu&Fi(:-& arc bj no mc^ns agrcctj as to whnt ia tbt? song of 
ArlJmr-a-Bradlfy^ there alliideil to, for it so happens that there 
are no less than three ditferoiit Kongs abDut. this same Arthur-' 
a-Bradlej, Eitson gives oxm of thetn to his Soinn Uood, c&tu- 
mencing thus :— - 

" Sofl yoii not Pierce tha piper." 
He toot it from q black- letter copy in n private collection, com- 
pBTcd with, and very much corrLK-tod by, n. copj:, uontnined in 

An Andflote wjainMl JUdancholg, mcuJt vp in pilla campatintlctl of 
taitti; EnHadg, Jovial Snnffa, andnterrt/ Caicka, [661. Ritsnn quotes 
dtiotfiec-, and upp^rontly mucb more modern, song on the fjuna 
subject] and to tbe same tune, begiimiri^, — 

" All in thfl merry month <>r Mftv," 
it 13 Umisi^rBbleconipasitieTi, ^may beseea by referring to a copy 
pTGset?ed in the third volume of t&e Roxburgh Ballads. Thorp is 
anotlier Bong, th& otsip given by us, wliicb nppeara to be as ancient 
OBBiiy ofCboHcof which Arthur O'Bradleyia the hero, and from its 
sabjecl bt'ing u wedding, us well as from its bcuig the only 
Arthur O'Cradley song that we have been enabled to trace in 
broadside nnd cliap-books of tbe last century, vq htl; indaced to 
believe that it may be the Hon|>; mentioned in the old ballail,, 
whieh ia auppo3€d to bnve been written in the reign, of Chorles I, 
All objure miiaic publiahsr, who Eiboul thirty y«ars Cig'tii fesid&d 
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in the Metropolis, broug^ht out an edidon of Aiikikr O'BradUsr^* 
^efidit^, with the prefix *' Writton by Mr. Taylor." Tbia 
Mp. Taylor whs» however, only a. low uitaQdian of the day, ami 
the Ji5c:ribcd aatlhorship was a mere trick On the pnbliaher's part 
to increase the siUe of the eoiig. We aro not able to jjive any 
aiMJouiit of tho hero, but from hisbein^ alluded to by ao many of 
our old writarsr ho vrae, perhaps, nut sltogL>th«r a licttLlious per- 
sonage. Ben JonsiMi alludes to him in on« of his plays, mid he 
ia ala.0 mentioned in Decker'a Bojiext Whore. Of one of the 
tunes mentioned in the song;, viz,, Hence, Metatiehohf ! we can gi»'e 
no Bccountv the other, Mad M<ill, may he found in Playford'ii 
J>aiu^nff-Masttr^ 1698; it ia the same tnnf br the one known by 
tha naiD>ea of Veilotit Stoekitiiis and TTte Virgin Qaeen. ; tiie latter 
title auuming: to connect it with Quiicn Elizabeth, aa the nam« of 
Mad MftU data with the history of Mii'j, who was subject to 
tnpDtnl aberration. Tht.- words of Mad Molt are not kncrwu to 
exist, but probably con^stcd of gome fnhome pani^gyric on tho 
virgin quoon, at tho expense of her unpopiilnr .sister. From the 
montion of Hence, Me}ttnchol^^ and Mad Moll, it is presumed that 
they iSets both popnlnr tavourites when Artimr O' iiTOiHty's Wal- 
diag was writttTi. 



Come, neighbourB^ and listen awhile, 

If ever you wished to smilet 

Or hear a true story of old. 

Attend to what I now unfold I 

'Tis of a lad whose fame diJ resound 

Through every village and town aroundj 

For fun, for froUc, and for whim, 

Kone ever was to equal bim,^ 

And his name was Arthur O'Bradley! 

0! rare Arthur O'Bradley! wonderful Arthur 
O'Bmdley! 

Sweet Arthur O'Bradley, 01 
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My dafly-down-diUyl my dove! 

My everything! my wife! 

I ne'er was eo pleased ia ray life. 

Since my name it waa Arthur O'Bradley! 

01 rare Arthur O'Bradlty I wondeifuJ Arthur 
O'Bradleyl 

Sweet Arthur O'Bradley, 0! 

Then the piper he screwed np bis bags, 

And the girls began shaking their rags; 

First up jumped old Mother Crewe, 

Two stockings, and never a Bboe. 

Her nose was crooked and long, 

Which she could oaaily lick with her tonguei 

And a hump on her hack she did not lack^ 

But you should take no notice of thati 

For thougli threescore years and ten, 

She had gomething was pleasing to men. 

And her mouth stood all awry. 

And 3he never was heard to He^ 

For she had been dumb from her birth; 

So she nodded consent to the mirth, 

For honour of Arthur O'Brtidley. 

01 rare Arthur O'liradley! wonderful Arthur 
O'Bradley! 

Sweet Arthur O'Bradley, 0! 



Then the pareon led of at the top, 
Some danced, while others did hop; 
While some ran foul of the wall. 
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And others down backwards did fall. 
You'd have laughed to aee their odd stumps, 
Falae teeihy chiua eyes, and eoft tumpaj 
While some hut one leg thej had gotten, 
And that which they had it was rotten. 
There was lead up and down, figure in^ 
Four hands acfoe% then baek agaio. 
So in dancing thcj spent the whole night, 
Till bright PhcebuB appeared in. their eightj 
When each had a kiss of the hHde» 
And hopped home to his own fire-side : 
Well pleased was Arthur O'Bradlej! 

O! rare Arthur O'Bradley! wonderful Arthur 
O'Bradley! 

Sweet Arthur O'Bradlej, O! 



II. 



TaiB fe one of our oMcst agriciUturul diuios, and mamUins its popu- 
larity to the prcflGnt hour. It is called for nt merry-makings and fnastg in 
every part of the ccuntty. The tune is in the omjoi: key, and of 
a pleasing character. 



Come, all you jolly ploughmenj of courage etout and bold, 
That labour all the winter in stormy winds, and cold j 
To cloath the fields with plenty, your farm-yarda to renew, 
To crown them with contentment, behold the painful plough I 
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Hold ! ploughman, said tlie gardener, don't count your trade 

with QUTB, 

Walk througb the garden, and view ibe early flowera; 
Also the curious border and pleasant walks go view>— 
There^s none such peac* and plenty performed by the plough ! 

Holdl gardener, said the ploughman, my calling don't despise^ 
Each man for his living upon his trade relies ; 
Were it not for the ploughman^ both noli and poor would rue, 
For we are all dependant upon the paiaful ploug^h. 

Adam in the g^den was sent to keep it rights 

But the length of time he stayed there, I believe it was 

one night; 
Yet of hJ3 own labour, 1 call it not hie due, 
Soon he loBt his garden, and went to hold the plough. 

For Adam was a ptoughman when ploughing first begun. 
The next that did succeed him was Cain, the eldest son ; 
Some of the generation this calling now pursue? 
lliat bread may not he wanting, remains the painful plough. 

Sampson was the strongest man, and Solomon was wise, 

Alexander for to conquer 'twas ftU hia daily prise ; 

King Dflviil was Taliflnt, and many thousands slew, 

Yet none of theae bravo heroes could live without the plough! 

Behold the wealthy merchant, that trades in foreign seas, 
And brings home gold and treasure for those who live at ease; 
With fiine silks and spices, and fruits also, too. 
They are brought from the Indies by virtue of the plongh. 





He caonot sail the ocean without the painful plough ! [peasj 
For they must have bread, hiscuit, rice-puddiug, flour and 
To feed the jolly sailors aa they sail o'er the seas. 

I hope tbere*^ none offended at me for singing thi% 
For it is not intended for aoy thing amiss ; 
If you consider rightly, you'll find what I say is true, 
For all that you can meutloD depends upon the plough. 



in. 

The commoTi editiona of this popular sang Bg.y, ^^Fram on Old 
Ballad," The editor haa Dot been able to meet with thi? originaL 



A coffHTHT life ia aweetl 

In moderate cold and heat, 
To walk in the air, 
How pleasant and fair! 

In eveiy field of wheats 
Tiie fairest of flowers 
Adoroing the bowers. 

And eveiT" meadow now ; 
To that, I say. 
No courtier may 
Compare with they 
Who clothe in grey. 

And follow the useful plow. 
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They rise with the morntng lark, 
And labour till almost dark ; 

Then folding their sheep, 

Thej hasten to sleep; 
While every pleasant park, 

Next morning ifl ringing, 

"With birds that are singing, 
On each green, tender bQugb- 

With what content, 

And merriment, 
• Their days are spentj 

Whoae minda are bent 
To follow tlie uaeful plow. 

The gallant that dreesea fine, 
And drinkb) his bottles of wine, 

Were he to be tried, 

Hia feathers of pride, 
Which deck and adorn his back. 

Are tajlors and mercera. 

And other men dressers, 
For which they do dun them now. 

But Ralph and Will 

No comptera fill 

For taylor^s bill. 

Or garments still, 
But follow the useful plow. 



Their hundreds, without remorse, 
Some spend to keep dogs and horse. 



®!)e ifarmer'fl ^on. 




'From The BniisTt Musical Miscellany i ar, ihe I>dightfU Gi-ow; a 
work publijihod about 1796. The song is old, &od oftL'n hoard 
in the doles of Yorkshire. 



Sweet Nelly! my heart's delight! 

Be loving, and do not slight 
The proffer I make, for modesty's 3&ke,- 

I honour your beauty bright. 
For loTG, I profess, I can do no le&s, 

Thou haat my favour won: 
And since I see your modesty, 
I pray ftgree, and fancy me, 

Though Tm hnt s. farmer's aoii. 

No ! I am ft lady guy, 

'Tis very well known I may 
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Have men of renown, in country or town ; 

So! Roger, without delay. 
Court Bridget or Sue, Kate, Ntmcy, or Pruoj 

Their loves wiU soon be won ; 
But don't you dai^ to apcafc me fair, 
Ab if I were at my laat prayer. 

To marry a, farmer's son. 

My father has riches' fltor^ 

Two huadred a year, and more; 
BeaidesheepandcowdjC&rts, harrows, and ploughs; 

His age is above threescore. 
And when he does die, tben merrily I 

Shall have what be has won; 
Both land and kine» all shall be thine,, 
If tliou'lt incline, and wilt be mine, 

And marry a. farmers son. 

A fig for your cattle and com I 

Your proffered love I scorn I 
'Tia known very well, my name is NbUj 

And you're but a bumpkin bom. 
Well! girice it ia so, away I wiH go, — 

And I hope no harm is done i 
Farewell, adieu! — I hope to woo 
Ab good as you, — and win her, too, 

Though Pin but a farmer'a son. 



Be not in such haste, quoth ebe. 
Perhaps we may still agree; 
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For, man, I proteil I was but in jeatl 

Come, prjthee sit down by me; 
For thou art the man thnt vcriLy con 

Win me, if e'er I'm won; 
Both straight and tall, p^enteel withall, 
Therefore, I shall be at your call, 

To mftrry a farmer's son. 

Dear lady! believe me now 

I eolemnjly awear and vow, 
No lorda ia their Uvea take pleasure in wives. 

Like fellows that drive the plough: 
For whatever they gain with labour and paJn^ 

They don't with't to harlots run, 
As courtiers do. T never knew 
A London beau that could out-do 

A country farmer's son. 



V. 
Wlaain^ ^ong of a ^cotnan of 1^ml*i dontt^. 

There htc modern popieB of this song, but thp prcspnt Vl^rBion 
in copirrd froni Mf^tismi'ta, Mmiical pHantifi ^fitli^fff the covrt, ctlie, 
aad eauntree. To3,4,UHd 5 ro^ees. London, priiiUd h^ IVllliam 
Stawbutfor Thomai Adami^ 1611. 



I BATE houao and land in Kent^ 

And if youTl love me, love me now ; 
Two-pence half-penny ia my rent, — 
1 cannot come every day to woo. 
Chorus. Two-pence half-penny 13 his rent, 

And he cannot come every day to woo. 
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Ich am my vather's eldest zodne, 

Mj mothet- eke doth lave me weU [ 
For I can bravely clout my slioone, 
And Ich full well can ring a bell. 
CAo. For he can bravely clout his ahoone, 
And he full well can ring a belL 

My vather he gave me a hogge. 

My mouther she gave me a zow ; 
I have a god-vather dwola there by, 
And he on mo bestowed a plow. 
Cho. He hag a god-vather dwels thete by, 
And lie on him bestowed a plow. 

One time I gave thee a paper of piua, 

Aaoder time a taudxy lace ; 
And if thou wilt not grant me love, 
In truth I die bevore thy vace. 
Cho. And if thou wilt not grant his love, 
In truth he'll die bevore thy vAce. 

leh have been twice out Whitson Lord, 

Ich have had ladiea many vare ; 
And eke thou hast my heart in hold. 
And in my minde zeemes passing rare. 
Cho. And eke thou hast his heart in hold, 

And in his minde zeeraeg pasaing rare, 

Teh will put on my best white sloppe, 
And ich will weare my yellow hoae; 
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And on my head a good gray hat, 
And in't ich aticke a lovely rose. 
Cho. And OB hiB head a good gray liat, 
And in't lie'U stick n lovely roae. 

Wherefore ceaae otf, make no delay. 

And if you'll love me, Iovq me now ; 
Or els ich zeeke xtunc oder where, — 
For Ich cannot come every day to woo. 
Cho. Or else he'll zeeke zome oder wbercj 
For he cannot come eveiy day to woo. 
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VI. 

Odr copy of this sonf* is takvn from ont! in the Roxburjjh Cul- 
Itction, wliere it ia called, TTk CaunOy Farmer's pain ghry ; in a 
■new tanp of Stirre^l Jfome^ mn^ ta a ww hiwe mueh is i^iywwf. 
LicesiKd aceonliitg to <nff^, 

Oira ofits they are howed, and our barley 's reaped, 
Our hay is mowedj and our hovels heaped; 

Harvest honiel harvest homel 
We'U meriily roar out our harvest home! 

Harvest homei harvest home! 
We'll merrily roar out our harveat home I 
We'll merrily roar out our harvest home! 



Wb cheated the paraooj we'll cheat him again ; 
For why should the vicar have one in ten? 
One in ten! one in ten! 
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For why should the Wear have one in ten? 
For why should the vicar have one in ten? 
For staying while «]inner is coW and hot, 
And pudding and dumpling's burnt to pot ; 

Burnt to pot! burnt to pot! 
Till pudding and dqrapling'a bui-nt to pot. 

Burnt to pot! burnt to pot! 

We'U drink off the liquor while we can stand. 
And hey for the honour of old England! 

Old England! old England! 
And hey for the honour of old Englandl 

Old Eagland! old England! 

Friiiccd for P. BrookBby, J. l>&Dcon^ [DeacDo]. J. Bki[r], and 
J. Bwjk. 



VII. 

From an old copy withvut printer's nune or date. 

Come, Roger and Nell, 
Come, Simpkin and Bell, 
E^i;li lad with his lasa hither come; 
With singing and dancing. 
And pleaaure adTanciog, 
To celebrate harvest-home! 
Chorv^, 'Tia Cerea bids play, 

And keep holiday, 




No courtier can be 

So liappy »s we. 
In innocence, pastime, and mirth . 

While thua we carausB, 

With our sweetheart or spouae, 
And rejoice o*er the fruits of the earth. 
For CereB, &e. 



VUL 

A HARVSiSr BdHE SONG. 
Tune, " Wheye the iw ssuAs." 
Thtb favaiirite song, ccpiud from n chap-boolt called The Wiiinlling 
PtoaghmnHy published fit the commencement of the prest-nt ceri'- 
tcrj, is written in imitatLon of Ariel's aaag, in the Tei/gtesi. It 
is probably taken from aom* defunct bftllnd-ypera, 
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Now oDr work^a done, thus we feast, 

After labour comea our rest ; 
Joy sliall reign in every breast, 
And right welcome is each guest: 

After harvest merrily, 
Merrily, merrily, will we sing now, 
After the harvest that heapa up the mow. 

Now the plowman be shall plow^ 
And shall whittle aa he go. 
Whether it be fair or blow, 
For another barley mow, 

O'er the furrow merrily : 
Merrily, merrily, will we sing tiow. 
After the harvest, the fruit of the plow. 

Toil and plenty, toil and ease, 
Still the huehandmfin he sees ; 
Whether when the winter freeze. 
Or in summer's gentle breoze j 

Still he labours merrily, 
Merrily, merrilyj after the plow. 
He looks to the harvest, that gives ua the mow. 



IS. 



Tala BODg' is sung at country meetings m Devon and Carttiral],. 
partioularly on completiTig the carrying of the barley, when 
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thfi risk, Or mow oF barley, ia fiuiahed. On putdo^ up the 
last i>heat^ 'which is called the craw, (qt ctow) eheaf, the m&a 
who has it crisa out " I hiTC it, I havo it, J have it;" Hjiother 
says, " What have'ee, what hftve'ee, what httveW?" The an- 
swer is, "A craw! a. craw! a craw!" there is then soiue cheer- 
ing» &c^t and k supper afterwards. The effect of the bariey- 
iDow song canno^C ha givi>n in words, it should bo hcurd, to 
appreciate it properly,^ |jartiea:lflrly with the West-country 
dJlaloce. 



Here's a health to the barley-raoWj my brave boys^ 

Here'a a health to the barley-mow I 
Well drink it out of the jolly brown bowl, 

Here'a a health to the barley-raow! 
Cho. Here'sahcalthto the barley -mow, my brave boys, 
Here'a a health to the barley -mow I 



Well drink it out of the nipperkin, boys, 

Here*B a health to the bflrley-mow! 
The nipperkin and the jolly brown bowl, 

tCho. Here'a a health, &c. 
We'll drink it out of the quarter-pint, boya, 
Here's q health to the barley-mow! 
The quarter-pint, nipperkin, &c. 
Cho. Here's a health, &e. 
•w 
Tl 



"Well drink it out of the half-a-pint, boys. 

Here's fli health tg the barley-mow I 
The half-a-pint, qnarter-pint, &c 

Oio, Here's a health, &e. 



s2 
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"Well drink it oat of the pint» tny brave boys. 

Here's a health to the barley-mow I 
The pint, the half-a-pint, 9tc. 

Cho. Heie':^ a health, &et 

We'll drink it out of the quart, my brave boy^ 

Ilerc's a health to the barley-mow 1 
The quartj the pint, &c, 

Cho. Here's a health, &C. 

Well drink it out of the pottle, my boys, 

Here's a health to the barley-mow! 
The pottle> the quart, &c. 

Cho. Here's a health, &c. 

We'll drink it out of the gallon, my boys, 
Here's a health to the barley-mow! 
The gallon, the pottle, &c. 

Cho, Here's a health, &ek 

We'll drink it out of the half-aoker, boyS; 

Here's a health to the !)arley-raow! 
The half-anker, gallon, &e. 

Cho. Here's a health, &c. 

Well drink it out of the anker, tdj boys, 

Here's a health to the barley mow I 
The aitker, the Inilf-anker, &c. 

Cho. Here's a health, Sto. 

We'll drink it out of the half-hog aheadj boys, 
Here'a a health to the barley-mow I 




Well drink it out of the pipe, my brave boys, 

Here's a health to the barlej-mowl 
The pip^ the hogshead, &c. 

Cko. Here's a healthy &c. 

We'll drink It out of the wellr my brave boys, 

Here's a health to the barley mow! 
The well, the pipe, &c. 

Cho. Here's a health, ficc- 

"We'll drink it out of the river, my boys, 

Here's a health to the barley-mow ! 
The river, the well, &c. 

Cho. Here's a health, &c. 

We'll drink it out of the ocean, my boyaj 
Here's a, health to the barley-mow ! 

The ocean, the river, the well, the pipe, the hogshead, 
the half-hog ahead, the anker, the half-anker, 
the gaUoJi, the pottlej the quart, the pint, the 
half-a-piut, the quaHer-pint,, the nipperkin^ and 
the jolly brown bowll 
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Cho. Here^B a health to theibm.'Iey-Diow,my brave boys ! 
Here's a health to the barley-raow! 



Ttiie nbore verse? ftre very much ad Ubitum, biit eJwa^'s in the 
Lhird lino rupcaling tbe wboW of the^ previously niimed metf 
saris& I aud, as thc^ last verse is aomctiinca the acplili^ vie havs 
concluded with it nt k-Dgih. 



X. 



^lE Ccatim C[juctt==»uppei: ^onj. 

In soibooF the more remote dales of Craven it\& Quatomdfy at 
the close of the hay-barrest for the farmers to give an enterlnin- 
mefit td their men ; Uiia ia called the churn supper ; & name which 
Eugene- Aram saya h&s its origin bixiau^ju it " hoB been from ira- 
memarial times, cuatomary to produce At 3nch auppcra di gKat 
quantity of cre&m in q uhum, and to drculntB it in cups to ea.qh 
of the rustic eonipnny, to be eaten with breaii" At these churo- 
sappere the mastcTS ond their families attend tbe entertainment, 
nnd share in tho general mirth. Tht; mea on these occasions mask 
thecDBelvos, and dress in p grotesque manner, and are allowed the 
piivileg^ of pla^-ing harmlcsa practical jokes on their employers, 
&c. Tlie churn-supper song varies ID dilt^-rcnt dales, but tllQ 
fDllowin^ used to be the most poptiliir version. In the third 
yerae tht-re ssems to be an allusion to the elergymiin'a taking 
tythe ill kind, on which oce&sioD^ it la cuatomary for him to be 
ace/>[upanicd hy two or three men, and the parish elerk. The 
aoDg b&& never before been printed. 



God rest yoa^ merrj gentlemen! 
Be not moved at my strain, 
For notiiing study ahall my bt^ain, 
But for to mukc you laug^li. 
For I came here to tliis feast. 
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For to laugh, carouse, and jest, 
And welcome shall be eveify gaedt, 
To drink his cup and can. 
Cfiortts. Be frolickspme, every one, 
MQlaocholj none ; 
Drink about! 
See it out, 

And thea we*Il all go home, 
And then well all go home ! 

This ale it is a gallant thittg, 

It cheerfi the spirit^ of a king ; 

It mokes a dumb man strive to sing, 

Aye^ and a beggar play! 
A cripple that ij lame and halt, 
And scarce a mile a day can walk, 
When he feela the juice of malt. 

Will throw Lis crutch away. 
CAa. Be frolicksome, &c. 

*TwilI make the parson foi^t hia men, — 
'Twill make his clerk forget his pen; 
*TwIll turn a tailor's giddy brain, 

And make him break his wand. 
The blacksmith lovea it as his life, — 
It moke the tinkler hang his wife, — 
Aye, and the butcher eeek liia knif^ 

When he has it in hia hand I 
Cfio. Be frolicksome, &c. 

So now to conclude, my merry boys, all, 
Let's with strong liquor take a fall, 
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Although the weoJcest goee to the wflll, 

The best is but a p!ay! 
For wnter it concludes in noise, 
Good ale will chear our hearts, brave lioys, 
Then put it round with a cheerful voice, 

We meet not every daj. 
Cho. Be frolick&ome, &c. 



XI. 

%}^z l^ural 3Dance about tte ^ap^l^ole* 

The most correct copy of this sopg is the one m Tht Wt^mamttr 
DnUery, Fart II. p. 8U. It is tbcra called Tht Rural Bance abo%t 
the Maif-polii Hie /uiw^ (he Jtrst-JigKrc dance at Mr, Yoanff'a ball, 
Mia/ 1671, The tiiue may be foiiimd in ClinppiOl'a NaiioKai En- 
gUth Airf, The last verse in ourcopy ia modern, antl, wc believe, 
waa written by a comic song- writer, who, d few years ago^ bad 
t}L6 impudence to palm the wIioIq song o£F, dd those' n'bo kn«w no 
better, aa hia own compcmtiaii. 



CoHEj lasses and lads. 
Take leave of jonr dads, 

And away to tlie may-pole hie ; 
For every he 
Has got him a shij 

And the minstrel 's standing by. 
For Willie has gotten his Jill, 

And Johnny hag got his JoaU;r 
To jig it, jig it, jig it, 

Jig it up and down, 




Begin, says Hall, 
Aye, aye, says Mall, 

We'll lead up Packington's I\)und : 
No^ no, says Noll, 
Aiid so says Doll, 

We'll iirat liavft Sellenger's Round. 
Then every man bei;an 

To foot it round abont; 
And every girl did jet it, 

Jet it, jet it, in and out. 

You're out, saye Dick, 
'Tia a lie, says Nick, 

The fiddler played it false; 
'Tis true, says Hugh, 
And so says Sue, 

And BO Bays nimble Alice. 
The fiddler then Legau 

To play the tune again, 
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And every girl did trip it> trip it, 
Trip it to tiie men. 

Let 's kiss, saya Jane, 
Content, aays Nan, 

And ao saya every she; 
How many? aaya Eatt, 
Why three, says Matt, 

For that's a maiden's fee. 
But tbey, instead of three, 

Did give tLcm half a score, 
And they is kiudnesa gave 'em, gave 'em. 

Gave 'em as many more. 



Then after an h,our. 
They went to a bower, 

And played for ale and eakea ; 
And ki&ses, tooj — 
Until they were due. 

The litsses kept the etakea: 
The girls did then hegin 

To quarrel with the men ; 
And bid 'em take their kisses back, 

And give them their own again. 

Yet there they sate, 
Until it was Mle, 

And tired the fiddler quite, 
With Hinging and playing, 
AVitliout any paying, 

From morning unto night: 
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They told the fiddler then, 

They'd pay him for bi6 playj 
And e4ch a two-pence^ two-pence, 

Grave him, and went away, 

[Good night, aaya Harry, 
GootJ night, says Mary, 

Good night, says Dolly to John ; 
Good night, says Sue^ 
Good night, says Hugh; 

Good nightf s&ys every one^ 
Sooae walked, and some did tud^ 

Some loitered on the way; [iove-knota, 
And bound themselves with love-knots, 

To meet the next holiday.] 



XIL 



A-rHeblonein Corawall, thi; 8th of May Is a Any di^voted to revelry 
EUid gaiety. It i& called tbo Furry -day, suppas^tl to be a corrup- 
tion of Flora's ti«.y, Troui the gflrlanda worn and carried in procea- 
eiou diLriDg the fcstiviiJ. A writorin the Gentkmait'M MaffoxtTie for 
Juue 1790, says, " la the rogriung, vury linriy, some troubleBome 
togiif's go round the streets [of Helstone], wilh dmma, and 
other Doifly instruDS'ontB, disturbing their sober ncighloura, and 
BLiigin^ parts of a song, the ivbolu af 'wliioh uubody now recol- 
lects, and of which ] know uo more thiLn that thore ta mcudon 
in it of the " grey goose tjuiU," soduf guing " Co the green wood** 
to bring homo *' the Summer and the Muy, Of During the 
feBtival, the gentry, trttde^pGopIi^ servants,. Sec., ilaactf through 
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tbc strpetd, and tbxead throagh certnia of the faouaos Lo a vt-ry 
oltl dance ttino, given in the appGndix to Davies Giibprt'ti ChrUit- 
tniM Corah, &nd wliich uiny also be fmiiTid in ClmppcU'ti National 
Mnijn}fh Airvf and otherpopulaTcolleotions. The Furry -day fiong 
possesses no literary merit whatever} but las a port of an old, 
snd reoU}/ mtorculingfoKtiva!, it v& worLli}' of preserration. The 
dance-tiine has been 'ConJiDunded with that of the soiig^ but Mr. 
Sandys, to vihma the editor is iadebtad fur this cominuaicnlioD, 
observes '^ tbo dancG-tunc is quito ditiereoL" 



Robin Hood and Little John, 

They both Eire gone to the fair» 01 
And we will go to the meiTy green-wood, 
To see whnt they do there, 01 

And for to chase, 01 
To chase the buck and doe. 

With ha-lan-tow, rumble, OJ 

For we were up as soon as any day, O! 

Aud for to fetch tlie aammer home, 

The summer and the may, 01 

For summer is a-come, O! 

And winter is a-go&e, O! 



Where are those Spaniards 

That make so great a bu^st, ? 
T]iey shall eat the grey goose feather, 
And we will cat the roaat, 0! 

In every land, O ! 
The laud where'er we go. 
With hu-lan-tow, &t. 
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Ab for St George, O ! 

Saint George he was a knight, O! 

Of all the knighta in Chris ten dom» 

Saint Georgy is the right, O! 

In e^ery load, O! 

The land where'er we go. 

With hn-lan-tow, &c. 
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Cornfssl» ^i^0ummtv Bonfice Sbtrng* 

Thb very uictent cuatum of lighting iirea on MidBummer-evu, 
bt'iiig tbe vigil of St- John th*j Suptiat, ia etill kept up in seve- 
ral parlB of Cornwall. On theae occasiotiH tbe fishormeo und 
othtre dftnce about (hein, and! sing appropriate songs. The fol- 
lowing has been sung for along series of years iitrt'iizance and 
[he neighbourhood, and is taken down from thc' rtKtit^liQD of a 
leafier of a Wcat-'Couiitry choir. It in cummuuicated to our 
p[^;«si by Mr. Saodya, The origin of the ^[ids^^l^le^ Ijonfirea 
ia fully entered upon ju Brand's Fifpnktr Antiqwitiei. — Vide Sir 
R, ElUa's edition of that work, toI. L pp. I6fi-136. 



The bonny month of June is crowned 
With the sweet scarlet rose; 

The groves and meadows all around 
With lovely pleasure flows. 

As I walked out to yonder green. 

One evening ao fair; 
All where the fair maids may be iseen 

Playing at the bonfire. 
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Hail! lovely nymphs, be not too coy, 
But freoly yield your charms; 

Let love inspire with mirth and joy, 
In Cupid'a lovely arms. 

Bright Luna spreads its light around, 
The gallaDts for to clieer; 

As they lay sporting on the ground. 
At the fair June bonfire. 

All on the pleasant dewy mead, 
They shared each other'^s chatinSi 

Till Phoabua' beams began to spread, 
And coming day alarms. 

WTiilst larks and linnets sing so sweet, 
To cteer eacb lovely swain j 

Let each prove true tinto their lovSj 
And so farewell the plain. 



STV. 



In no part of EnglaTidfir* ttehtUTTOt-boiBcgkpptop with Rreftter 
spirit tban in SufTolk. The following old Kong ia a general 
fuvourite on auch occasiuim. 



Here's a health unto our master, 
The founder of the feast ! 

I wish, with all my heart and soul. 
In heaven lie may find rest. 
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I Lope all things may prosper, 
That ever Le takes in hand; 
For we are all bis servants^ 
Aud all at hia commands 
Drink, boys, drink, and see you do not spill. 
For if you do, you must drink two, — it is your 
master's wiU. 



Now our harvest is ended, 

And supper is past ; 
Here's our mistress' good health, 

In a full flowing glass! 
She is a good woman, — 

She prepared us good cheerj 
Come^ all my brave boys, 

And drink off your beer. 
Drink, vay toys, drink 'till you come unto me. 
The longer we 5it,my boy8,theTnerrier shall we bo! 



In yon green wood there lies an old fox, 
Close by hig den you may catch iiim, or no; 
Ten thousand to one you catch him, or no. 
His beard and hla brush are all of one colour, — 

[ Takes the glass, and empties if off. ] 

I am sorry, kind sir, that your glaea is no fuller. 
'Tie down the red lane! 'tig down the red !anel 
So merrily hunt the fox down the red lane I 
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XV. 

An old nnd vory f&Touiitc dittj Bimg in mimy parts of RngtRUd 
at meTry-iDaldji^, especially at ihosa which occur during the 
hity-biLEVcst It is not in any collectiffit. 



In tKe merry jnonth of Jime, 

In the prime time of the year; 
Down in yonder meadows 

There runs a rirer clear ; 
And many a little fish 

Doth in thae river play; 
And many a lad, and many a lass, 

Go abroad a-making hay. 

In come the joUy mowers, 

To mow the meadows down; 
"With budget, and with bottle 

Of ale, both stout and brown, 
All labouring men of courage bold 

Come here their strength to tiy; 
They sweat and blow, and cut and mow, 

For the graaa cuts very dry. 

Here's nimble Ben and Tom, 
With pitchfork, and with rakej 

Here^a Molly, Lis and Susan, 
Come here their hay to make. 

While sweet jug, jug, jugl 
The nightingale doth sing. 




And wheu that bright day faded. 

And the sun was going down, 
There was a merry piper 

Approached from the town : 
He pulled out bis pipo and tflbof] 

So Hweetly he did play. 
Which made al! lay down their rftkes, 

And leave off making bay. 

Then joining in a dance^ 

Tliey jig it o'er the green; 
Though tired with their labour, 

W'o one less was seen. 
But sporting lilce aome fairiea, 

Their dance they tlid pursue, 
In leading up, and casting oW, 

Till morning was in view. 



And when that bright daylight, 

The morning it was come, 
They laid down and rested 

Till the rising of the sun : 
Till the rising of the sun, 

"When the merry larlca do sing, 
And each lad did rise Rud take his 

And away to hay-making. 
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XVL 

^\)t ^tD0tti=3Dancerrf* ^ong:* 

Swofi,D-Di.NCiNG is not 30 ODinTQOD In Lh$ Sotth of England aa 
it WHS ft few y'EMlTS agoi but u. troop of rustic pmctiH'oncrs uf the 
arc may still be occasionally met; with at Chriatmas timi?. In some 
of tb« moat s«<Iu(1h:!k1 of ttiQ Yorkshire dales. The following ig 
B copj of the introductory fiong, as it usei to be sung hy the 
Wbarfddc sword- dflQCM>i^ It wbs tnmiicribcd by the editor 
from a MS. in possesaior; of Mr, Holmps, smrgpon, ut GrBsstrifjton, 
in Craven. At the coticluelon of the son^ a dance endues, and 
Bometimes a riisti{: drnma is performed, 'Similar to the ou^^ given 
in an article on fiwDrd<ildticiiig, to bo fouod in Sir CutbbeTt 
Sharp's Bit/wpricit Garhnd, 



The spectators being ossembled, the clown enters, and after draw- 
ing a circle with his sword, wiilks round it, and eails in the 
actors in the tbUowing: linea, which arc sung; Co the aceOmpar 
niment of a violin played out<side, or behmd the door, 

Tu£ first that eaters on the floors 

FftB name is Cftptaia Brown ; 
I think he is as smart a youth 

Ab any in this tu'wn: 
In courting of the ladies gay. 

He flxGs his delight; 
He will not stay from tliom all day, 

Antl U with them all tlio night. 



The next 's a tailor by bia traAo, 

Called Obadiah Trim; 
You may quickly gueas, by his plain dre&a^ 

And lint of broadest brira, 
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Timt he is of the Quaking sect, 
Who would seem to act by merit 

Of yeas and aaysj and hums and hahs, 
And raotjoDB of the spirit. 

The next that enters on the floor, 

He is a foppish knight ; 
The Orat to be in modish dress, 

He studies day aad night. 
Observe his habit round about, — 

Even from top to toe; 
The faaluon Isite from France was brought,— 

He 'b finer than a beau I 

Nest I present unto your view 

A very worthy man; 
He is a vintner, by his trade^ 

And Love-ale is his name. 
If geDtlcmen propose a glassj 

He seldom aaya 'em nay, 
But does always think it's right to dHak, 

While other people pay. 

The next that enters on the floor, 

It is my beauteous dame; 
Most dearly I do her adore, 

And Bridget is her name. 
At neeiUework aha does excoll 

All that e'er learnt to sew, 
And when I chooac, she'll ne'er refu.'ie, 

What I command her do, 



"^ ^ 
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And I myself am come long^ smce^ 

And Thomfts is my name; 
TltDugh Bome are pleased to call m& Tom, 

I tliink they're much to Tjlame : 
Folks should not use their betters tha&f 

Sut I value it not a groat^ 
Though the tailors, too, that botching crew, 

Have patched it on my coat. 

I praj who's this we've met with here, 

That tickles his trunk weam ? 
We've picked him up as liere we came, 

And cannot le&m his name: 
But sooner than he'^s go without, 

I'll call him my Bon Tom j 
And if he'll play, be it night or day, 

We'll dance jou Jumph^ Joan, 



XVU. 



Ih tbo Yorkahire dalp.s (he young men ate in the habit of gnitjg 
about at Christmas time in groteaqne masks, und uf perfuroiing 
in the fana-hou^iia a sort of rude drfimii] accompfinicdl bysiri^ng 
and umsic. The maskerB have wooden swords, and the per- 
formance is an evGTiiog one. The followiiig version of their 
introdQCtory soag wau token down bj the t^dltor from ihc recita- 
tion gf a young besom -maker, now residiugnt Linion, in Craven, 
aod who for some yoara past, bos been one of these rustic 
AOtors. frfim tbe mention of the piicij, ow poschal-egg, it la 
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end^nt tliat the piny vas origiDslly on Eaati^r pageant, which, in 
cotisequence of tht> declinL* of the gorgeous rites formerly cofl- 
nouLi^il with that festivalj has been transferred to Cbristmas^ the 
anly season which, ID tbe< rural djatricts of Frotestant Englfuid, 
is ob^^rved afturtho olden fashion. The mnske'ra generally con- 
fiisl of five characters, one of nhorci otiicLEites in the three-fold 
capacity of clown, tiddler, nnd magter of tfce ceremonies. 



Eater cIowd, Abo sings in & sort of clmtiDir or rpciutive, 

I OPEN this floor, I enter in, 
I hope your favour for to win; 
Whether we shall stand or fall. 
We do eadeavotjr to please you all* 

A room ! a room ! a gallant room, 

A room to let us ridel 
We are not of the raggald sort. 

But of the royal tribe; 
Slir up the tire, and make a light. 
To see the bloody act to-night! 

[Here another of the party iatroduMS big c&rnpaniong by sing- 
ing to a. violin accompamLaieiit, as follows:] 

Here'a two or three jolly boysj 

AJl in one mind; 
WeVo come a pace-egging, — 

r hope you'U prove kind: 
I hope you'll prove kind 

Witli yoiii' money tind beer, 
"Wo ahftll come no more near you 

Until the next year. 

Fal de ral, lal do lal, &c. 
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O ! the next that steps up 

la old Miaer, youll see; 
She heapa up her white 

And her yellow money j 
She wears her old rags 

Till she starves and she hega ; 
And Bhe's come here to aak 

For a dish of pace-egga. 
Fal de lal, &c. 

[The cbaracterg being thus, duly intrqdiicet], tlie followmg liaes 
are sung in eSiorus by sll th^ party,] 

Gentlemen and ladies, that sit hy the fire, 
Put your hand in yotir pocket, 'tis b]1 we desire; 
Put your hand in your pockety and pull out your purse. 
And give ub a tride, — youll dot be much worse. 

[H^ro fallows a donee, fl>nd thie is generally sDCC^d^ by n tlia- 
lo^u of an ad liffiiasn cli^nictor, antt wtiich vftFics. in dilTercnt 
tlistrjcts, bi'iug afinnjlimos similar to the ono pt^rlormed by the 
aword-dftnoers*] 



XVIII, 

<!6loucc£Scersl)ft:e SEasspraileirS' ^onff* 

It ia sti]l Dustotnnry in many porta of England to Imnd rmind 
Uio wtissail, or health-boTvl.on. New-Ycrtr's Evo. The ciiutom ia 
supposed to be of S&xon origin, and to lie derived from one of 
the obsorvacicus of tho Feast of Yule. 



WassailI wassail I all over the town, 

Our toast it is white, flud our ale it \s brown; 
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Our bowl ia made of a oiapUn tree; 

"Wo be good fellows nil; — I drink to thee. 

Here^B to our horse, and to his Hght ear, 
God send our meaeter a happy new year; 
A happj^ new year as e'er he did see, — 
With my wassailing bowl I drink to thee. 

Here's to our mare, and to her right eye, 
God gend our mietreas a good Chriatma9 pie; 
A good Christinas pie as e'er I did see^-" 
"With my wassailing bowl I drink to thee. 

Here^a to our cow^ and to her long toil, 
God send our meaater us never may Ml 
Of n eup of good bei?r : I pniy you druw near, 
And our jolly waaaai! it's then you shall hear. 

Be here any maids ? I suppose there be eomej 
Sure they will not letyoungmen stand on the cold stone ! 
Sin* hey 0, Tuaids! come trole back the pin, 
And the fairest maid in the house let as all in. 



Come, butler, come, bring us a bowl of the best; 
I hope your soul in heaven will rest; 
But if yuu do bring us a bowl of the small, 
Then down fall butler, and bowl and all. 
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XIX. 

lElicJacD of ^auntori SD^au; or 3DuinbIc 
dum bcar^. 

This song is vary popular with the conntry-people in every part 
of Enirland, but more porticularlj so viilh the inhabitcnUi of the 
Counties of Somerset, Devon, uuil Cornwall. There are ojaoj 
ditferent versioHs. The fallowing one, comniuni*Mitpd by Mr. 
Brodys, was taken down from the singing of an old blind tiddltT, 
"who," asyB Mr. Santtys, '■' used to accoii)pa.ny it on hia instru- 
meat in an original &tid hutnorous manner; a represEmtative of 
the old odnattelB !" 



Last New-Tear's day, as Tve heerd say. 

Young Richard he mounted his dapple grey. 

And be trotted along to Taqoton Dean, 

To court the parson's daughter, Jean. 

Damble ilum deary, durable dum deary, 
Domhle dum deary, dumble dum dee. 

With buckskin breeches, shoes and hose, 
And Dicky put on Lis Sunday clothes; 
Likewise a hat upon bis h'ead, 
All bedaubed with ribbons red* 

TouDg Richard he rode without dread or fear, 
Till he came to the Louse where lived his aweet dear. 
When he knocked, and shouted, and bellowed, hallo I 
Be the folks at home? say aye or no. 



A trusty servant let Lim in. 

That ho his courtship might begin; 
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Young Richitrd he walked along the great liall, 
Aiid loudlj for miatresa Jean did call. 

J^Iiss Jean she eanae wlthotit delay, 
To hear what Dicky had got to sb,j; 
I a'pose you knaw me, mlatress JeaPj 
rm honest Richard of Taunton Dena. 

Pm an honest feUow, although I bfi poor, 
And I never waa in loTe afore; 
My mother she bid me came here for to woo, 
And I cfin fancy none but you. 

Suppose that I would be your bride, 
Pray how would you for me provide? 
For I can neither sew nor spin, — 
Pray what will your day^s work bring iu? 

Why, I can plough, and I can zow, 
And zoraetimes to the market go 
With Gaffer Johnson's straw or hay, 
And yarn my ninepeace every day! 

Ninepence a-day will never do, 
For I must have silks, and aatins tool 
Nioepence a day won't buy ua meat! 
Ad2ook3! saye Diok, Fve a zack of wheat; 

Besides, I have a house hard by, 

'Tts all my awn, when mammy do die; 

If thee and I were married now, 

Ods ! I'd feed thoe as fat as my feyther's old zow. 
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Dick's compliments did so delight. 
They made the family laugh outrigbtj 
Young Richard took huff, and no more would say, 
He kicked up old Dobbin and trotted away. 
Singing, dumhle dum deary, &c. 



0S %^m toa0 a^toaliine:* 

AW ANCIENT COBSI9H SOSO. 

This umg, uid to be trabslELted from tho Coraish, *' vos taken 
down," Baya Mr, SftTidya, " from the recUal of a modem Cory- 
pbeua, or leafier of a. pmah choir, who said the aatiijmt]/ of h 
WSA Ticry aiaiciait !" 



As Tom was a-walking one fine aum.raer'a morn, 
"When the dazies and gold cups the fields did adorn; 
He met cozen Mai, with the tub on her head, 
Saya Tom, Coaen MttI, you might speak if you we*d. 

But Mai etamped along, and appeared to be shy, 
And Tom singed out, Zounds! I'll knaw of the why? 
So back he tore after, in a terrible fuaa, 
And axed cozen Mai, What's the reason of this? 

Tom Treloar, cried out Mai, 11! nothing do wi' 'ec. 
Go to Fanny Tremhaa, she do knaw how I'm shyj 
Tom, thi3 here t'other day, down the lull thee didst atap, 
And dab'd a great doat fig in Fan Trembaa's lap. 

Afl for Fanny Trembaa, I ne'er taalked with her twice, 
Aitd gived her a doat fig, they arc so very nice; 
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So ni tell tliee, I went to the market t'other day, 
And the doat figs I boft, why I saved them away. 



Says Mai, Tom Treloar, if that be the caase^^ 
May the Lord bless for ever that sweet pretty faace; 
If thee'flt give me thy doat figs thee'st boft m the fear, 
111 swear to the now, thee eha'at marry me here. 



XXI. 

%it ^iiUv anil JijS ^onsS. 

A BITU.ER, ef^pednlty if h<^ happen to be the owner of a aoke^ 
mill, has slwayA bociTi dQt>m4.>fl fair ^me Tat the vill&gp satirist. 
Of the numerous songa written in ridicule of il^e calling of the 
" rogues in grain," the folloiriog is one of the beat buiI most 
Popular: its quaint humour will rGcomomad it to our readers.. 



There waa a crafty miller, and he 
Plad lusty sonSy one, twOj and three : 
He called them all, and asked their wilt. 
If that to them he left hi& mill. 

He cdled fii'at to his eldest eon, 
Saying, My life is almost run; 
If I to you thig mill do make, 
What toll do you intend to take? 



Father, said he, ray name is Jack; 
Out of n bushel I'll take a peck, 
From every bushel that I grind, 
Tbat I may a good living fiud. 




He called for his zalddlemost son, 
Sayings My liie is aluioBt run; 
If I to you tliig mill do make, 
WTiat toll do you Id tend to tiike ? 

Father, aays he, my mind is Ralph; 
Out of a bushel I'll take a half^ 
From every bushel that I grind, 
That I may a good Uving fiad. 

Thou art a fool! the old man said, 
Thou hast not well leurned thy trade; 
This mill to thee I ne^er will give, 
For by such toll no man can live. 

He called for his youngest son, 
Saying, My life ia almost run; 
If I to you this mill do mahe, 
What toll do you intend to take? 

Futber, sold he, Ftn your only boy. 
For taking toll h all my joy! 
Before I will a good living lack, 
m take it all, and forswear the sackt 

Thou art my boy! the old man said. 

For thou hast right well learned thy trad^j 
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Thia mill to thee I give, he cried, 

And then he dosed np hie eyes and died. 



OtTft'a ia the commoti venson of this popular song? it TBiies con- 
siderably from the one givipp by D'Urfey in Xbe PUlt io f>ut^ 
Mtlansholtf. l^om the names oF Nolly and Joan, and the allusion 
to ol«, wenro inclinoi] to rcg:Brd tli>? sonj,^ as b. lampoon IcvoJW at 
CromwcU and his wifti, whom the lUiyaiist purty nick-fliuDed 
"Jthuii." The writer seems to represent the Protector's acquaJnt' 
ances, (why ju-e hield up as low auit vulgar tradcamen), n* payiog; 
him a congrtitulabury vitiit on his chimge of foctuner and nsgalitig 
themselves with the "Brewer's" ate. 



Thktie were six jovial tradesmen. 
And thej all sat down to drinking, 
For tbey were a jovial crewj 
They sat themselves down to be merry; 
And they called for a bottle of sherry^ 
You're welcome as the hills, sftye Nolly, 
While Joan's ale is new, brave boys, 
While Joan's ale is new. 



The first that came in was a soldier, 
With hia firelock over his shoulder. 
Sure no one could be bolder, 

And a long broad-sword he drew: 
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He Hwore he would fight for England's ground, 
Before the natioD should be run down, 
He boldly drank their healths all round, 
While Joan's ale was new. 

The next that came iu wna a hatter, 
Sure no one could be blacker, 
And he began to chatter. 

Among the jgvial crew: 
He threw his hut upon the ground^ 
And swore every man should spend his pound, 
And boldly drank their healths all round. 

While Joan's ale was new. 

Tho next that CHoae In was a djer, 
And he sat himself down by the fire. 
For it was his hearths desire 

To drink with the jovial crew: 
He told the landlord to hia face^ 
The chimney-corner should be his place, 
And there he'd sit and dye his face, 

While Joan's ate waa new. 

The next that came in waa a tinker, 

And he was no small beer drinker, 
And be was no stront^ ale slirinker, 

Among the jovial crew; 
For his brass nails w>ere made of motal, 
And he swore he'd go and mend a kettle. 
Good heart, how bis hanamer and nails did rattle, 

When Joan's ale was new! 
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The next that eame in was a tavlor^ 
With hia bodkin, shears, and thimble. 
He swore he would tic Dimble 

Among the jotdal crew: 
They sat and thej called for ale so stout, 
Tilt the poor taylor was almoat broke, 
And was forced to go and pawn his coat^ 

While Joan's ale was new. 

The next that came in was a ragman, 
With bis rag-bag Over his shoulder, 
Sure no one could be boldei" 

Among the jovial tirew. 
They :Sftt and called for pots and g^lasaesj 
Till they were all drunk as aasea, 
And burnt the old ragman's bag to s&shcs^ 

While Joan's ale was new. 



xxnL 

'Elje %zat{)€tn BottcU 

SUMERSETERTRE TEBEIDN. 

In Chappt^lls Natioftal English A^ira ia a much longer versiun of 
The Leatk^m BnliiK Tie following' copy ia the one sung, At the 
jjreBpQt tiffle^ by the country-people in the coimty of Somorsct 
It is communitawd to our pugt'S by Mr, Sandys, 



God above, who rules all thiaga, 

Monks and abbote, and beggars and kings» 
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The ships that In the sea do swim. 
The earth, and oil that is therein ; 
Not forgetting the old cow's hide, 
AniJ every thing else in the world beside : 
And I wish his soul in heaven majr dwcill, 
Who first invented this leathern bott^ll 

Oh) what do you say to the glasses fine? 

Oh! they shall have no praise of minej 

Suppose a gentlenma sends his man 

To fill them with liquor, as fast aa he ciin, 

The man he falls, in coming away, 

And &heds the liquor bo fine and gay; 

But had it been in the leathern hottcl. 

And the stopper been in, 'twould all have been well! 



Ohl what do you say to the tankard £ne? 

OhI it ahall have no praise of mine; 

Suppose a man and his wife fall out> — 

And such things happen sometimes, no doubt, — ■ 

They pull and they haul; in the midst of the fray 

They shed the liquor so fine and gay j 

But had it been in the leathern bottcl, 

And the stopper been in, 'twould all have been well! 

Now, when this botte! it ia worn out, 
Out of its sides you may cut a clout; 
This you may hang upon a pin, — 
'Twill serve to put odd trifles in ; 
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Ink and soap, and cnndlc-ends, 
For young beginners have need of such friends. 
And I wish his soul in heaven may liivQllr 
Who first invented the leathern bottel ! 



XSIV. 

%it f acmec'jy M^ mite. 

Tbi9 ia a countrymnn'a whiatling-uongr, and the gnly one of the 
kind which the editor fl-O] embers to haro heard. It is ¥er/ 
undent, and n. grpat favourite. The fanner's wife has an adven- 
ture Eomcwliat resembling the bero'.s in the bnrlesqniB version of 
Han Gifrannu TliB tone i3 Lilli Aur/rrv?, nnd the son;^ is ating aa 
follows: — ^the ftrst line of each verse i-i given as a sqId; then the 
tune is continn'Oil by a chorus of wliLstkraf who whistle ihat por- 
tion of the air which in LiUi bnrlgro wonld be sung to the woriis, 
LiHi burhifo IrallfA a la. Tho songster thon jicooocids wiih llic Lune, 
Iwdiungs the whole of thi: verse throug^h, after which the atrain is 
concluded bj the whisllGrs. The effect of the sor\g, when Hccom- 
pflnisd by the strong whiatles of n tribe of tardy cQUiitrytnen, is 
very strildngj and cannot b* diiaoribcd by the pen. It sUoiild bo 
h«iird. 



There was an old farmer in Sussex did dwell, 
[Chorus of whiatlere.] 

There was an old farmer in Sussex did dwell, 
And he had a tad wife, as many knew well. 
[Chonis of whistlers.] 

Then Satjin came to the old man at the plough, — 
One of your family I must have now. 



Now Satan has got the old wife on hia hack, 
And he lugged her along, like a pedlar's pack. 

He trudD;ed away till they came to big hall-gate, 
Says ha, Here! take in au old Sussex chap's mate! 

0! then she did kick the young imps ahout, — 
Says one to the other, Lot's try turn her out. 

She Bpied thirteen impB all dancing in ehaina. 
She up with her pattens, and beat out their braioB. 




She knocked the old Satan against the wall^ — 
Ijet'a try turn her oot^ or she'll murder us all. 

Now he's bundled her up on his bock amain, 
And to her old husband he took her again. 

I hare been a tormentor the whole oi" my life, 
But I ne'er was tormented so as with your wife. 



XXV. 

SDI6 mit\)zt ftna Ijftf miu. 

This son^ still rctfiins its popukrity iii th« Nortli of Eug^lund, 
and, irhen. sung with humoiirj nover fttilg to elicit toots of laugh- 
ter, A Crotch vemoD miLy bo found in Herd's CollsHition, \7QSf 

f 2 
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and ilsD in CmuiJDgluim'fl SimgM of Englajul axd Smlltutd, Lohi 
don, 1S35. Tbo oditor cannoC ^ve an opinion &a to which is tbe 
oHgiuiU, tut the EngLisb get is of unqiteationabl^: uitiquitj. Our 
copy wii» obtfUBed from Yorkshire. It bus been collated with 
DDQ priQted &t th« AJderm^ry press, and pn39«rv6d m l.h« third 
volume' of the HoxbKi-sU OttUetion, The (une is i)eciiliw to Ibe 

ttOOg. 



! I went into the Btable, and there for to see, 

And there I saw three horses standi by one, by two, 

and by three ; 
0! I called to mj lorlcg wife, and Anonj kind sir! 

quoth she; 
0! what do the^ three horaeB here^ without the leave 

of me? 
Why, you old fool ! blind fool ! can't you very well see, 
These are three Esilking cows my mother sent to me? 
Qda bobs! wdl done! milking cowa with Baddies on ! 
The like was never knowa ! 
Old Wichet u cuckold went out, and a cuckold he came 

Iiome! 

! I went into the kitchen^ and there for to see, 
And there I saw three swords hang, by one, by two, 

and by three i 
01 I called to my loying wife, and Anon, kind sirl 

quoth she ; 
1 what do these three awords do here, without the 

leave of me ? 
"Why you old fool ! blind fool I can't you very well sea 
These are three roastiug spits, my mother sent to me? 



\ 
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Oda bobs ! well done I roastiing Bpita with scabbtu^is on 1 
The like was never known ! 

Old "Wichet a cuckold went out, and a cuckold he came 
home I 

0! I went into the parlour, and there for ta see^ 
And there I saw three cloaks hang, hy one, by two, 

and hy tbree j 
O! I called to my loving wife, and Anon, kind sir I 

quoth she; 
O! what da these three ^oaka do here, without the 

leave of me ? 
Why you old fool ! blind foo! 1 can't you rery well sec 
These are three mantuas my mother sent to nae? 
Oda bods! well done! mantuas with capes on 1 
The like was never known ! 
Old Wichet n cuckold went out, iind a cuckold he came 

home! 



01 I went into the pantry, and there for to see, 
And there I saw three pair of boots, by one, by two, 

and by three ; 
O! I called to my loving wife, and Anon, kind eirl 

t quoth she; 

01 what do these three pair of boots here, without the 
leave of me? 
Why you old fool ! blind fool J can't you very well see 
These are three pmlding-bags my mother sent to me? 
Odsbobs! well done i pudUtng-l>aga with spurs cml 
The like was never kuown I 
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Old Wichet a cuckold went out, and a cuckold he came 
home! 

01 I went iuto the diiiry, and there tor to see, 
And tJiete I saw three hats hang, by one, by two, and 
bj three! [she; 

[ I called to my loving wife, and Anon, kind sir ! quoth 
Pray what do these three hats Lerej without the leavs 

of me ? 
Why you old fool t blind fool ! can*t you very well see 
These are three skimming-dishes my mother sent to me? 
Oda boba ! well done I skimming- dishes with hat- 
bands on ! 
The like was never known ! 

Old Wichet a cuckold went out^ and a cuckold he came 
home! 



0! I went into the chamber, and there for to see, 
And there I saw three men in bed, by one, by two, 

and by three j 
0! Icallod tomy loving wife, and Anon, kind sir! quoth 

she; 
O! what do these three men here, without the leave 

of me? 
Why you old fool 1 blind fool ! can't you veiy well see 
They are three milking-inaida my motlier sent to me ? 
Oda bobs! well done 1 milking-maids with beards on I 
The like was never known.' 
Old Wicbet a cuckciid went out, and a cuckold he came 

home! 
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XXVL 

Teiib liiditirous and gvnuino Yorkshire Bong*, Lhe production a? 
aoiflo imknown oi>untt3' minstrel, was very popukr a fi;w ycara 
o£B, owing to tlic admirable sin^ng of it by Erin*ry- Tlie inci- 
dents actually mwurretl at the close of the Jimt century, anJ some 
i>f the do^enrlants of " Tommy Towers"* were rt'sident at Ctap- 
haw till witliin a vary recent period, and ugod to take great 
dt-lighc in rtOLitijig (he luugbatile adv^iiture nj' their progtinlLor. 
Abt'y Mnggii]3 is und'orstood to be n sebtiijurt for a tbon Clnpham 
innkeeper. Tbe Tillflge of Cluphniu is in the west of Yorkshiret 
on the bigh road betwixt SkiptoD and Kendal. 



BANEtaClaapamtoTvn-gatelivedan oud Yorkshire tike, 
"Who i' dealing V liorgeflesb lied ne'er met his like j 
Twor bis pride tliat i' aw the hard b&rgaius he'd hit, 
Ile'd bit a girt J11011D7,, but nivTor bin bit. 

This oud Tommy Towers, (bi tbatnaam be wor knaan), 
HeJ an oud carrion tit that wor sheer skin uu' ba:in; 
Ta licv killed him fori' L-urs wad hev bin quite as woll. 
But 'twor Tommy opinion he'd dee on himscl ! 

I Well! yam Abey Muggins, ft neigbborin, cheat, 
Thuwt ta diddiii oud Tommj- wuJ be a girt treat; 
Ilee'd a horse, too, 'twor war than oud Tommy'^s, ye see, 
Fort' neet afore that hee*d thowt proper ta deel 
Tr, 
ni 



Thinke Abey, t' oud coilger '11 nivver smoak t' trluk, 
1*11 swop wi* him my poor dceod horse for his wiek, 



J 
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An' if Tommy I nobbut can happen ta trap, 
*Twill be a fine feather i' Aberram cap I 

Soa to Toiamjr be goos, nn* the question he pops, 
Betwin thy horae and mine,, prithee, Tommy, what 

swopa? 
iVhat wilt gi' me ta boot? for mine's t' better horse still I 
Nout, saj3 Tommy, I'll swop ivven hands, an' ye will. 

Abey preoacbed a lang time about summat ta boot, 
Insistm' that Lis war the liveliest brute ; 
But Tommy stuck fast where he first had begun, 
Till Abey ahook hands, and sed, well, Tommy, done! 

O! Tommy, sed Ahey^ I'ze soi-ry for thee, 
I thowt thou'd a hadJen mair w]ute V thy ee; 
Good luck's wi' thy bargin, for my horse is deead: 
Hey ! says Tommy, my lad, 50a ia miu, an it's flecad ! 

Soa Tommy got t' better of t' bargin, a vast, 
An* cam' off wi' & York&hireman'a triumph at last J 
For thof 'Iwixt deead horses there^a not tnitcJi to choosey 
Yet Tommy waf richer by t' hide an' fower shooes 



XXV U. 

3|one 0' (Breeiiftelu'ss laaniMe. 

The county of Lancaster has alwa^'s been facitd for its aAmi- 
mbla patoU sunf^B; but ihey an; in gc?D(?nkl tha prDductioTis of 
moiIeiTi auliiunj, mid coDSCijiiuiiUy, hnv tver popaliLr tlic^ aia.y be, 
are not within the scope of the pn^seiit wurk. Id the taUtiwiog 
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bumoiHius production wo have, bowaver, a (wmpoaition of Lhc lust 
century. It is the oMsst Luncaehire song the iMlitor hm beon 
able to procure, as \rell as one of the must pupukr; and, from 
it9 being witty without being vulgar, hsfi Kvcr been a favourite 
with all clusaea of aociety. 



Sats Jone to bis wife, on a hot summer's day, 

I'm resolved i' Grinfilt no lunger to stay; 

For 111 go to Owdham oe fast os I can, 

So fare thee wed, Grinfilt;, «n fare thee weel, Nauj 

A soger I'll be, un brave Owdham I'll sqo, 

Un I'll ha'e a battle wi' th* French. 

Dear JoDe, then said Nan, un hoo bitterly cried, 
Wilt' be one o' th' foote, or tha moons to ride ? 
Odaoundsl wencli, 1^11 ride oather aaa or a mule, 
Kre I'll kewer i' Grinfilt os black as te dole, 

Booath clcmiuiiik un starvink, un never a fardinkj, 

Ecod! it would drive ony mon mad. 

Aye, Jone, sin' we coom i' Grltifilt for t" dwell, 
We*n had mony a bare mealj I con vara wee! tell ; 
Bare meal! ecod! aye, that I vara weel know^ 
Tbere*s bin two days this wick ot we'n Lad nowt at o: 

Tm vara near sided^ afore PU abide it, 

111 feight oather Spanish or French. 

Then says my rmnt Marget, Ah! Jone, thee'rt so hot, 
Vd ne'er go to Owdham, boh i' Englond I'd stopj 
It matters nowt, Madge, for to Owdham I'll go, 
I'll naw clam to dceoth, boh bumbry shnlt know: 
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Furat Frenchman I find, I'll toll! Iiim meh miud, 
Un if hell naw feight^ he shall run. 

Then down th* broo I coom, for we livent at top, 
1 thowt I'd reach Owtlham ere ever Vd stopi 
Ecod! heaw thcj stared when I gettea to th' Mumps, 
Mch Qwd hat I'my hond, un meh clogs fuU o' stumps; 

Boh I soon towd urn, I'r gooink to Owdham, 

Un Yd ha'e a battle wi* th' French. 

I kept eendway thro' th* Ione» un to Owdham I went, 
I Ash'd a recruit if te^d made iip their keiiwnt ? 
No, no, honqst lad, (for he taivked hkc a king), 
Go wi' meh thro" the street, un thee I will Iji-ing 

Where, if tlieaw'rt willink, theaw may La'e u ehillLuk. 

Eeod ! I thowt this war rare news. 

Hebrowtme to th' pleck where temeasurn their height, 
Un if they bin height, there's DOWt said about weight; 
T reteheJ me, un stretched mc, un never did flinch, 
Says th' mon, I behevc theaw rt meli lad to an inch; 
I thowt thisll do, Fst ha*e guineas enowj 
Kcod! Owdham, brave Owdliam for me. 

So fare thee weel, Grinfi.lt, a soger I'm made, 
Pn gcttcn new shoon, un a rare cockade; 
111 feight for Owd Englond 09 bard os I con, 
Outber French, Dutth, or Spanish, to nic it's o one, 

I'll make *em to stare like a new-started harc^ 

Un I'll tell 'em fro' Owdham I cnom. 
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XXVIIL 

A GilL&BBATED HOSTILUIFTONBHiaE FOACHEXS' BONO. 

NoTTraoHAMSiiiBE was, in the olden day, famoua in song fnr tliti 
exploits of JSoibin Hood and bis merry aieii. la our times the 
fecklcs.'i apirit add during uf HhD heroes of ** the greenwood 
tree" may be traced in the poachore aP tli« connty, who have 
also found poeta to prooJaiTu nnd eiult oFer '/i«»> ln.Tv]esse:tpIoitai 
and in Thaniiha^li-Moor leooila wte buve a specimen of oneof theso 
rude, but miacbieToia and txcicing lyiicfl. The air is beauUful, 
and of a livi>ly character. There is a prevflloiit Hen ihiit tho 
gong is not (be proiluction of nn ordinfiry ballad-writer^ but wa» 
written by a gentleman of runk and education, wlio, detesting th« 
Engliah gamc-law3, adopted a too successful moilc of inspiring 
the peasantry witb a lave of poaching. The song finds lufiallty 
ID the village of Tlioraehagh, in the hundred of Nc^Vflrk; the 
common, or Moor-ficlds were jnclosetl about 1737, and are now 
au lunger called by thi* ancient deBignation, They cDntain eight 
hundred acres. The manor of Thomchogh is ih& pfoperly of 
the ancient fbDiUy of Nevlle, who have a residence on the estateB, 



In Thornehiigli'Mcior tvoolIs, in Nottinghatn shire, 

Fol de rol, la re, riglit fol laddie, decj 
Id Eobin. Hood's bold Nottinghamshire, 

Fol de rol, lo re da. 
Throe keepcra' hoti&es stood tliree-squari?. 
And about a mile from each other tJiey wei-e, — 
Their orders were to loolc s-ftet* iiia deer, 
Fo! de rol, la re da. 



I went out with ray dogs one night, — 

The mooii shone cleor, and the start) gave liglit; 
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Over heflges and ditches, and rails, 

With my two dogs close at my heels, 

To catch a £00 buck la Thorn ehagh-Moor fields. 

Oh! that night we had bad luck. 
One of mj very beet doga was stuck; 
He came to me both bleeding and lame, — 
Right fiorry was I to see the same, — 
He was not able to follow the game. 

I searched his wounds, and found them slight, 
Some keeper has done this out of spite ; 
Bnt 1*11 take my pike-staff,— that's the planl 
I'll range the woods till I find the man, 
And m tan Iiis hide right well, — if I caul 

I ranged the woods and groves all night, 

I ranged the woods till it proved daylight ; 

The very first thing that then I found, 

Was a good fat buck, that lay dead on the ground; 

I knew my dogs gave him his deuth-wound. 

I hired a butcher to skin the game, 
Likewise another to sell the same ; 
The very first buck he offered for sale, 
Was to an old [hag] that sold bad ale, 
And she sent ub three poor lads to gaoL 



The quarter sessions we soon ej^pied, 
At which wc ail were for to be tried; 
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The Chflirman laughed the mutter to seonij 
He said the old woman waa all forsworn. 
And unto pieces aho ought to be torn. 

The sessions are over, and we are clear! 
The sessions are over, and we sit here. 

Singing fol de rol. In re dal 
The very beet game I ever did see, 
la a buck or a deer, bnt a deer for me! 
In Thorn eh agb-Moor woods this night we'^11 be! 

Fol de rol, la re da! 
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^Qtntvm&W^ punting: stong:. 

The following old Bang is popular with the peaapntry of 
Someraet shire. 

Tu£B£*3 no pleasures can compare 

Wi' the hunting o' the tare, 

In the morning, in the morning, 

In fine and pleasant weather. 

CfiOrus. With our hoasea and our hounds, 

"We will scamps it o'er the grounds, 

And sing traro, huzza! 

And sing traro, huzza! 

Andsjngtraro,bravetoj3, wewill foUer. 

And when poor puss uriac, 
Then awaj from U3 ?he flies; 
And WB*I1 gives hep, boys, well gives her. 
One thundering and loud holler! 
Cho. With our bosses, &c. 
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And when poor puss is killed^ 
"Well retires from the field; 
And we'll count boya, and we'll count 
On the Slime good reii to morrcr. 

Chorus. "With our hosaes and our hounds, ; 



XXX. 

UJt ^tzX\^ of l-otic. 

This v«ry curious old song ia not only a favourite with out pM 
santrj', but, through its being intftKiucfld in the modoni riramad 
etitertninmeQt of Tits Lfnat of a LweT, has obtained populari^ 
in more clernti^d circles. Its svr«ptly pluindve tune may be sefl 
in Chappel]'3 A'aliimal Eiujlhh Aln, The words are qujutit, M 
by no rneans void of beauty i thiy urot n«j doubt, HarTu|ited, i 
wo have them in the common broftdaides froni which (ho editiwi 
obliged to print, not having been nble to cneet witb CJiem in u 
oLber form. 



J SOWED the seeds of love, it wae all in the springs 
In April, May, and June, likewise, when small biit 

they do slug; 
Mj garden 'a well planted with flowers every wlier* 
Yet I had not the libertyto choose for niyself theflowi 

that I loved so dea.r, J 



My gardener he stood by, I asked him to choose for nj 
He chose rae tha violet, the lilly and pink, but thosa 

I refused all thi-ee f 
The violet I forsook, because it fades so soon, 
The lilly and the pink I did overlook, and I vowed : 

stay till June. 
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In June there 's a red rase-butl, nnd that 'a the flower 

for me! 
But often bavG I plucked at the red rose-bud till I 

gained the willow tree ; [twine, — 

The willovr-tree wilt twist, and the wiilow-trec will 
0! I wisli I was in tlifi deiw youth's arras that once 

had the heart of mine. 

Mj" gardener lie stood hj, he told me to take great care, 
For in the niiddle of a red roae-bud there grows a sharp 

thorn there j 
I told Lim I'd take no care till I did feel the smart, 
And often I plucted at the red rose-bud till I pierced 

it to the heart, ^ 

111 malte me a posy of hjssop,^ — no other X can touch, — 
That all the world may plainlj see I love one flower 

too much J 
My garden is run wild! where shall I plant anew — 
For my bed, that once was covered with thyme, is all 

overrun with rue? 



XXXI. 

CAREir'asong of Salti/ in- oar Aflfy biLS appeared in so many wil- 
lecCions, tbat, notTCithatuiding its uad^ing popularity^ it has Tint 
been deemed advisable to print it ia the present work, Tlic 
Antweff howev&r, in notso wt'llknown. Itapponred imuiodmu4y 
after tho publication of tho original song, uld in the liroadside 
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callfid PnUy SaUff't Garland^ has inviriabl^ iloOompuiLed iL We 
cimnot Ascertviii whether the Aimser wms wriiEan by Care; . 



Of all the lads in London town, 

There's none I love like Johnny j 
He walks &i> stately o*er the grounJ, 

I lifce him for rnj honej. 
And none but ihim I e'er will wed^ 

Ag. my name ia Sslly; 
And I will dress me in my best, 

In spite of all our alley. 

Because that Nan and Sue did say, 

That live in our alley, 
Unto Bess Franklin, do but see, 

Look, there goes pretty Sally! 
But let them know, though they say bo, 

That I have store of money, 
And can a hundred pounds bestow 

On John, my dearest honey! 



Tie true my father deals in nets, 

My mother in long Ifices j 
But what of that? if Johnny's pleased, 

'Twon't hinder our embraces. 
For Johnny he Joea often swear 

He dearly loves his SalJy; 
And for the neighbours I don't care. 

We will live in our alley. 
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It*a true, when Johtiriy comes along. 

And I by chance do meet iiim, 
His master comes out with a stick, 

And sorely he ilotli bent him; 
Yet Johnny shall be made amends, 

When big time 's out, by Sally; 
In spite of all the rogues and girls 

That live in our alley. 



Therfl is one day in every week 

That Johnny does come to me, 
And iheCf I own, I am well pleafled, 

When he doth kisa and woo me: 
Then in the fields we walk and talk, — 

lie calls me dearest Sally! 
I love him, and TU have him> too, 

In apite of all our alley. 

His cheeks are of a crimsofi red, 

Black eye-brows he does carry; 
His temper i& so sweet and good, 

My Johnny I will marry. 
Though all the neighbours spite ua aore. 

Because Johnny lovea his Solly, 
I but love Johnny more and more, 

And a fig for all our »l!ey! 



Old women grumbEe, and the maida 
Are all in love with Johnny; 
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But they may fume, and thej thrj fret. 
For hell not leave hia honey : 

At Alidaummer his time is out^ 
Then, hand -in- hand, will Sally 

Unto the parson with him go, 
In spite of all our alley! 



XXXII, 

Tms is OBC of the moat ple&dng of our rarol ditties> Tho air is 
Xipy boauiifuL Tb^ editor lately heard it aung in Malhamdale, 
Yorkshire, by WiUy Bolton, an old Dales'-minstrel, who accom- 
pimed bimBclf on tb« union-pipea. 



The day vaa epeat, the moon shone bright, 

ThQ village clock struck eightj 
Young Mary hastened, with delight, 

Unto the garden-gate: 
But what was there that made her sad ? — 
The gate was there, but not the lad, 
"Which made poor Mary say and sigh, 
"Was ever poor girl so &ad as I ? 

She traced the gajden here and there, 

The village clock struck nine j 
Which made poor Marj sigh, and say. 

You shan't, you shan't be mine ! 
You promised to meet at the gate at eight, 
You ne'eF ahall keep me, nor make me wait. 
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For ril let all such, oreaturcs see, 
They ne^er sliiiU make a fool af me. 

Site traced the garden here and there, 

The villoige clock struck ten ; 
Young William caught her m hia arma, 

No more to part again: 
For he'd been to buy the ring that day, 
And OI he had been a long, long way j- — 
Then, how conld Mary cruel prove> 
To banish the lad she so dearly did love? 

Up with the morning aun they rose. 

To church they went away, 
And all the tillage joyful were, 

Upon their ^.v^Jdiug-daj: 
Now in a cot, by a river aide> 
William and Mary both reside; 
And she blesses the nighty that she did wait 
For her absent swain, at tlie garden-gate. 



XXXIIL 

This soTJg is a village- vefaion of an incidpot whiiih occurred in 
the Burlei^b ffimiJy, The game English adventurp hes, strangely 
enough, been made the subject of oiie of Lhc uioaL btsatitiful of 
Moore's Irith J&iixfiiu, viz., Vciu remember Helen, the /lat^el^a 



As I walked forth one fiummer*s morn, 
Hard by a river's side, 
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Where yellow cowslips did adorn 
The blushing field with pride; 

I spied a damsel on the gimas, 
More blooming tlian the may; 

Her looka the Queen, of Love aurpaBsed, 
Among the new-mown hay. 

I said, good morning, pretty maid. 

How came you here so &oon ? 
To keep my father*s sheep^^ ehe said, 

The thiag that i»u3t be done: 
While they are feeding 'mong the dew. 

To pass the time away, 
I sit me down to knit or sew, 

Among the new-mowu hay* 

Dehghted with her simple tale, 

I sat down by her side ; 
With vowa of love T did prevail 

On her to be my bride; 
In strains of simple melody. 

She suig a rural lay ; 
The little lamba stood list'aing by, 

Among the new-mown hay. 

Then to the church they went with speed, 
And Hymen joined them there; 

No more her ewes aad lamba to feed, 
For she'* a lady fair: 
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A lord he was that nmrried her. 

To town thej camo etraightway: 
She may bless the day he spied her there, 

Among the new-mown hay. 



XXXIV. 

Thifi Is A very old dlttj, and a fayoutitc with the peasantry in 
every part of England; but more particularly vnth those in the 
mining districts of the Norths The time is pleaaing, but uncom- 
mou. Theeilitor'abrothGr, It. W. Dixon, Esq., of Seaton-GareWt 
DurhajD, by whom the &oug is communicated to our pogeSr 
aaya, "'l llJlve written down the abow, Berbatim, aa generally 
sung. It will be aeeo that ihc lai^t lines of cuch verse are not of 
cqoal length. The singer, howe^viT, il^xterously makos Bllrigtt 
and sniDothI The words tiadGirlinod in each vet&B are sung 6ve 
times, thus: — TAe^ ad-vtm-cvd, they ad-vaa-cid, tha/ ad-vaH'ttd, tA^y 
ud-van-ced, tJietf ad-r>an-ci-d tne tame money^ — tm.guiHeaaandaeraum. 
The last line is thqa snnj^:^ JKs'W i« mdrnVd, (as the word ia 
UeiUully pronounced), Ift'Ubejnarriedy ikc'IHk mnrried, Kt'U be taoj-- 
rtaid, iwe'W be mitrricil, wi-'W te married, we^ll be mar-rt-ed when I 
retUTH again. 



It was one summer's mormng, as I went o'er the moss, 
I hiid no thought of 'listings till the soldiers did me 

cross; 
They kiodiy did invite me to a flowing bowl, and down, 
They a4vanmi me some money, — ten guineas and a 

crown. 

It's true my lore has listed, he weafs a white eockaJe, 
He ia a handaome young man, besides a roving blade ; 
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But as they are united in one, ar, 
TUe man is the top of the tree, 

Thea let not the fair be despised 
Bj maa, as sbe'a part of himwlf ; 

For woman by Adam was prizM 

More than the whole globe full of wealth, 

Man, without a woman'f a beggar, 
Suppose the whole world be possest j 

Ami the beggar that's got a good woman, 
"With more than the world he ia bleat. 



XXXV L 

TiUs spirited <on^ wa& writ(:«n at the time of the comimCtal of 
Bishop Trelawny to the Tower, in 168S* foT hia defence of the 
FroteBlunt religion, lie was then Bishop of Brisiol, but ia the 
aamo year waamade Biahop of Eiceicr, and in 1707 was translated 
to tho See of Winchester, The song has been handed down tra- 
didoQolJy since \&6B, iuid bos never appeared ia priat, rxcept in 
a work of limite J circiiktion edited by tho ]a.K Davies QlllH^n. 



A Goou eword, and a trusty hand, 

A merry heartj and true ! 
King James's men shall understand 

What Cornish men can do. 

And have thej fixed tho where, and wheu ? 

And shall Trelawny diu? 
Then twenty thoiisund Cornish man 

Will knou' the r<?a5nii why! 
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Oat Bptdte the c&ptaio, brave and bold, — 

A merry wiglit was he ; 
Though London Tower were Michael's hold, 

We'll set Trelawny free, 

We^l cross the Tamar, land to lani3j 

The Severn is no stayi 
And side by side, ftnd hand in hand, 

And who shall bid ub nay? 

And whea we como to Loadon w&ll, 

A pleasant sight to view ; 
Cojiie forth I come forth! je cowardg, all, 

Here are bettel men thaa joul 

Trelawny he's iu keep in hold; 

Trelawny he may die! 
But twenty thousand Cornish bold, 

Will know the reason why ! 



XXXVII. 

'tobacco* 

Tl^ia song is ■ ta^Ts ada.ptation of & ponlon of the Bar. Ebenexer 
Erskirit's poem Smukliu/ Spifitualued, which -we hnvo given nE 
patje 37 of tho proscDt work. The earliest copy of th« abridg- 
lui^nt with wliiLth wt? ItBve been able to meet, is tliu uni> to 
D'Urfej'a Pilla to piriyt Mdnnchofy, 17ie> but wbetber wt aTe 
indphted for it lo the original author, or to " that bright genius, 
Tom D'Urfuyt" as Bums colls him, we are not able to deionninii. 
The aoDg hua. alwa^a been popular. 



Tobacco's but an Indian weed, 

Grows green in the inoi'tv, l-uE down at evej 
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He is a It&ndsome young man, and he's gone to serve 

the kin^, 
Oh t my very heart is breaklog for the losa of him. 

Oh! may he never prosper, oh! may he never thrive, 
Nor anythiuj^ he takea in hand so long as he^a aJive; 
May the vefj grass he treads upon the ground refuse 

to grow, 
Since he 's bet^n the only cause of my sorrow, grief, and 

woe [ 

Then he pulled out a haadkerchief to wipe her flow- 
ing eyea, 

Leave off those lamentations, likewise Ihoee mournful 
criea; 

Leave oS" those lamentutiuus, wliile I march o'er the 
plain, 

Weil be iiuiriifd when 1 return again. 



XXXY. 

iDio a Dam. 

The editor haB had aaoM troubk in procuritig ■ copy of this 
old sotig, wliicb used, in his boyish dnyfi, to K- very popular 
with R^vd people resident in tlie Nortli of Knglarid, It has been, 
however, lon^ out of print, and bunded down (Taditionally, By 
tbekindneiss of Mr. S. Swindlells, printer, Manchester, h&bos bcon 
favoured with an ancLciil printed copy, which Mr, SwiadeU^ 
o!b$GrveB be had groat ditficulty in meeting with. 



Both sexea give ear to my fancy, 

"VV^hile in praise of dear woman 1 siDgj 
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Confined not to Moll, Sue, or Nancj, 
But mates from a beggar to king. 

When old Adam flret waa created, 
And lord of the universe crowned, 

His happiness waa not completed, 
Until that an helpmate was found. 

He'd a garden so planted hj nature, 
Man cannot produce in his life ; 

But yet the all-wise Creator 
Seill Baw that he wanted a wife. 

Then Adam he laid in a slumber, 
And th'ere he lost part of bis side ; 

Aod when he awohe, with great wonder. 
Beheld hia most heautiful bride! 

In transport he gaaed upon her, 
Hia happiness now was complete! 

He praised his bountiful donor. 

Who thus had bestowed him a mate. 
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She was not took out of hia head, air, 
To reign and triumph OTer man -, 

Nor was she took out of hie feet, sir, 
By man to be trampled upon. 

But she was took out of his side, sir, 
His equal and partner to be ; 
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The first land we made it was called the DeadmaH) 
Next} Bam'stieod off Plymouth:^ Start, Portland, 
and Wight; 

We passed by Beechy^ by Fairleigb, and DungenesB> 
And hove our ship to, off the South Foreland light. 

Then a. signal waa made for the grand fleet to anchorj 
All ia the downs^ that night for to sleep; 

Then standby your stoppers, let go your ahank-painters, 
Hnul all your clew-garnets, stick out tacks and sheets. 

So let every man toss off a full bumper, 

Let every man toss off hla full bowlsj 
We'll drink and be jolly, and drown melancholyj 

So her6*s a good health to ali true-bearted eouls! 



XXXIX 

^i£ ®arff oC tl)e Blandje, 

Thib snngi tliougli nitber ndvancc^d in years, has not ocrived ni an 
Rge atifEcient to entUle it tf> be ciLlled an unf^'011 one^ and th^ 
editor, therefofH, waa in doubt whether he shouli) insert it; but, 
from LtB popularityt as well &s fruin Lta poctLcal merit, bo is 
iDduced to yield ta the aoHcitatioii of niioLcrous rnends and 
supporters of the Percy So«3!Ty who will not bo SAtislilcd 
if it be omitted. It is a atreet-balilad, and written bj some 
nnkDowQ autlior. The first time we heard it sung wjw by a 
charcoiLl-biinier in the New I'orest. It waa a. hot sultry sura- 
njer'a day in IS35, and tired with pedestrianing, wp had just 
entered a small inn wlien our ears were regaled with the Tars of 
tAe BloHche. Tlio Bwartliy songat-LT guTc itwlth great spirit, and 
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the cborua was well sustained, by five or ais fine'loolung fbllows 
of the like occapation with himaelf^l 



YoTj Frenclunen> doD't boast of jour fighting* 

Nor talk of your deedB on the main; 
I>o you ttink that old England you'll frigliteu. 

As easy as Holland or Spain? 
We listen and laugh wliile you threaten, — 

We fear not your wily advaocej 
The hoaating Le Picque has been taken 

By the joUy brave tars of the Blanche! 

We Bailed from the Bay of Point Feter, 

Four hundred and ^fty on board; 
We were all ready to meet them, 

To conquer or die, was the word I 
Wliile the can of good liquor was flowing, 

We gave them three cheers to advance, 
And courage in each heart was glowing, — 

For cowards ne'er sailed in the Blanchel 



The night then advancing upon us, 

The moon did afford u& a light ; 
Each star then with lustre was ehinlngj 

To keep the French frigates in ajwht: 
While the night-breeze our sails filled gently, 

Our ship through the water did launeh; 
And the grog flew about in full bumpers, 

Among the brave tars of the Blanche. 
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The ligKt made the sea seem on fire, 

Eact bullet diatractetJly flew; 
Britaoma her eons did inspire 

"With courage, that damped the French crew: 
Saying, Cowards now surely muat rue, — 

"While over them Defitli turned hia lance, 
Our balls did repeat, as they flew, 

Fight OB, TDy brave tars of the Blanche! 

When Falkner resigDcd his last breath, 

Each gave a deep groan and a aigh;, 
Such sorrow was found at his death. 

And tears fell from evei^ eye. 
Like Wolfe, then with victory crowned. 

At his death he cried, ne'ef mind pay chance, 
But, like gallant heroes, fight on, 

Or expire by the name of the Blanche! 

Stout Wilkina his place soon suppliedj 

And like a bold actor engaged; 
And his guns with more judgment to guide, 

By the loss of his captain enraged. 
And who could hia fury allay. 

When Le Picque alongside did advance? 
For our maats being all shot away, 

We grappled her close to the Blanche! 

Our foremaat and mizen being gone, 

The French thought to make U9 their own! 

And while Vive fa Eepuhliqiie! they sung, — 
I thought that they ne'er would have done: 
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We joined their song with dismay, 
And music that made them to dance; 

And not a false note did we play, — 
The harmonious tars of the Blanche ! 

When they found it in vain for to stand, 

They cried out for quarter amain; 
Although the advantage they had, 

StiU Britons are lords of the main ! 
So push round the grog, let it pass! 

Since they've found U8.jrue-h6arted and staunch; 
Each lad with his favourite lass, 

Drink success to the tars of the Blanche I 



FINIS. 



NOTES. 



p. 5, 1. 16. — &e tAou canst aa^^^^the/reffOTU.''^'] Ttisline 
IB printed a£ we found it, but the meaning snncaa obscured 
by the inverted coimn&a- We w&uJd read the lino as ft 
parenthcsia, and use the word m^ in the fiignification of 
speak, or u^er an expreision. 

P. 22, 1. 24. — Grul^.\ An early instance of a cant term 
EtiU U9ed in the saiue sense. 

P. 42. — A Di'dogue let-WBem th6 Ifudtand-maTi arul the 
ikrving-'mayi.'] In tho third volume of the Roxburgh Col- 
letitipn \a an ^.ncLQnt bUck-tctt^r copy of this curious prO' 
ductjon. It is vrithout date, or printer b name^ and vtiriflfl, 
hut not materially, irom our version. Wo give the titk and 
rhyming argument, — " God speed tfie Plow, and bleM the 
Coni-mow; a Bialogue httween, the Ilmband^man and tke 
Serving-man. 

t" The Senriofi-iiian Ihe FIow-niaD wauld inTilfi 
To Wvfi his. calling, add id laki^ delighl ; 
^L But Le lo tliuL bj- no mcaoa will ogrCQ, 
■ Ltot Jig thereby sliPuliL cr'tne lo bcggjuji 
H He mnliei it plain appeal a cduhIt? lifo 
^ Dolt far excell, — and «o they end their strifB. 
— Tki tune: Uf Inm ike Duke of Xorfolk^ 
P. 62. TVw Uite F^rajids Kitiif,} This poor minstrelj from 
whose recitation two of our ballad.? were obtniDcd, met his 
I 
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death b; drowning, ia Deeember 1S44. H>e had been at a. 
murr^-making at Gaxgrave, in CravoP, und it 19 BUpposed 
that, owing to the darlcncaa of the night, ho had mistakdii 
his hamewaid road, and wallied into the water. He was 
one in whose character were combined the mime and the 
niinfitrel ; and his old jukcs^ aai older ballads and songs, 
ever inaiired him a heaitj welcome. His appearance was 
peculiar, and, owing to one leg being fihortcr than ita com- 
pamon^ he walked in Suck amaober as once drew jjx)m a wag 
the remark " that few Kiitcfs had had moTo ups and downs 
in the woild!" As a nmsician, hia ttdenta were creditable, 
and Bome of the dance-tunes that he was in the hahit of 
composing, shewed that he Waa not de£>cient in the organ 
of melody. In the quiet church-jard of Gargtave maj be 
seen the minstiers grave. 

" Ajs, Ui^re be re(,ta ! — 
Theffif whfli^ (ha daisy lifu iU mnilc^t h^viil 
AIjOts Ibe trefa'ti green ; — wTierf gt^dcs ihe AiK, 
Lapsing bIod^ in lii^nid ninsic, fiir 
O'er the roDiiuidc lauil lielor«d w well!" 

P. 57, 1. 7. — ^g'jwfeTi.] Quiere, quoan 1 

P. 66, 1. ll.~Meet,] Thia ward seems used in the eense 
of the French verb viettre, to put, or place. 

P. 7\.—The Bold Pedlar and Rohm Homl] Though, aa 
we have stated, thia ballad is not in anjr collection, tbo 8ul>- 
ject is the same as that of the old ballad called Rotm Hood 
yiewl^ revii/'d; or the Meeting and Figlding mth his Cousin 
iSeai^, Vide Erans's Old Balladif and !Elitson'9 Rotin 
Hood- 

P. 73, 1. 2\.~<3a7nhle Odd.] The stall copies read Gam- 
ble bold, 

P. 7i.—T/ie Outlandish Kni^hL] In the Roxburgh Col- 
lection ia a copy of thia ballad, in which the catastrophe is 
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bcought &hout in a did'ereat manner. Wlien the fOung 
l&dj finds that she is to be droiToed, ehe Terj leisurely makeR 
EL particular esamiuatioD of the place of hoc Intended ose- 
CLitioiLj and raiseE &n objccCion to some nettles iffhich aia 
growing on th« hanks of tJio Btrearn ! thoae she requires to 
be lemoTedj in the following Tory poetical Enanner; — ' 

" Go feieh. the aicUe, to crop the doiUb^ 
TLal grows flo nnar the brim ; 
Fuf feuT it 5lisbld tonglo idj goldsu Idclsj 
Or Areclclfl mj miJk-wliite' aluo." 

A request BO elegantly ntade, is gallantly compiled with by 
the treEkchecous knight, who, while engaged in "cropping," 
ia pushed into the fitream, and meets the just reward of hig 
perfidy! 

P, 80. — Zord Detaieare.] The editor haa recently met 
with a homely version of this ballad. 

P. 89, L 10.— jtw'rae.] Grief. 

P. 102, 1. 16. — F'ig/ti wi* me.} i.e, along with me. 

r. 104, 1. Q.-^FanJtii.'] "Sheathed, or confined. 

P. 109.— Th^ iLtnff and the TinkUr.'] The late Robert 
AndersoDj the Cumbrian bard, in hia eong of the Ctay Batt^ 
bin^ represents Deavie as singing The Kin^ an4 tM TinkUr. 

" He lilted The King oJiJ Uit TinkUr. 
Acid Wull/ etrack up Rvh'm Hood; 
Dick Miat^iiLs tiled Hooli/ aitd Fairly, 
Afid Moftlifl ihc Dah» o Ihf JFood," 

P. 112..^Thi Eeack € the Cred,} i. e. tte catch in tho 
buatet. 

P. 126, — Saddle io Itags."] Since we inserted this high^ 
wayumn's ballad^ we have been favoured by a correspondent 
with a hjghwayniaix'a song, which looka like a composition 
of the reign of Charles II. From the carelesBnesB uf 
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printera^ the copy ^hounded with uutakes, which ao obscure 
the meaning^ that we could not hare inserted ib in the state 
ia wluck it c&mt to our lianda. T]i« follovrliig in the Boag 
alluded to, but it is 0.ven with HTerol conjecturul emenda- 
tions, nuide hj a friend who is Iratter EM^quaiatcd with such 
}fop-^JlaI literature than the editor- 



THE TROTTING HORSE. 

I ct.S qwrt i» fin(i a tfoltliig.lLarBe on aiij' swell in laini, 
To trot joa fniiTtcED mJles an Iiuur, Illtpi yo" fifty crown; 
He U lucll D'Diie to bend bii ISnL^si, and ttick hb haunclus JQ, 
And tluvw tha dtist in pi^ople'ft bun, and Ihiok it nut a sin. 

Fur to ridm awaj-, trot away. 

Si, fi lar. U, Stt. 

Rn liDS on ejo like anf liawlr. a ai^ck like any if/Ub, 
A loot light lu thfl itag'!i, thr while (lib back la mtanai & span ; 
Kinil Ntttura h&th tat fumi^ him, im is tiverythiiig UiaCs goi>d, — 
Aye ! oroiyChlDg a man could wu!b, Iti bottoju, booci and IIimmI. 
For £o ridfl awu^, bo. 

[f j'ou (bop the rein, h«'ll nod hiA lieud, and lioldl^ wulk ai«ajj 
Willis otlien) Uu'k Alli'1 Irniinc^ abtiul, to him it'n unly pl&X i 
Tbcj-e never vas q finer hnrne e'er wl'dI un Euglistk ^uiid, 
H« is nikinjj fix jrfinfq old, sm\ in hII over fi^bi and iMiind. 
For tu ride uwny, tiot kwhj, Sec. 

If uay fnalt; or niillicg nmLcb lilinuld call mc out oT town, 
I can pans tlm hlai^but wilL Kluk'c'ockudi^s, their whiski'ra bcugiiii^ donu ; 
With Urge jook-toi^els miiiid tli^ivueiclia, thvj tliiid; they're Arat aadfut. 
But, >Tilb ths'ii gapers aptn -vride, they ilud that tliej are last 
'VFMlal 1 rido awa/, tlot aVnj, &e. 

If threescore mil™ I imi from llCl^le^ T darkness nflrer mind, 
Mj fn'end i»gD[i«,jLnd 1 aim left, with pipe and pot behind: ; 
Up cuirieti aome saiicj tiiiUy, u scumpsman on th« bat. 
But cro liu pulls UiH Irijtger I um otF Jiml like n allot. 

Fm I ride uw^^, trot away, J£c. 



NOTES. 
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Ir FoitauB e'or abotJd Acklo ho, and wish to bs^e ftgain 
Tliat whidi she so Six&lj gava, I'd gire it without pBin ; 
1 would p&Tt Tfilti U right treelf, ami witliout the least r<>mcTrw<, 
Only graat to me That God hath gnvc, inj iiiistin?ss aud m; bgnw ! 
That 1 may rido uwaj, trot away, Ac, 



/". 128, 1. 2.—GhifU.] A narrow roaky valley brtmcliing 
out of one of the larger mgimtain-dales or passes. The word 
gh7ll, or gill, or giel, is u^ed in tho EaiDQ eecse in Iceland 
and Norway. The name of the tremendous Norwegian p&fi3, 
Vetii'es Giely described by bo many English trftTelleM, will 
occur tfl our readers. 

P. IBSj 1. 9. — FarHn.] A ciiko composed of oatmeal, 
carr&way-scodsj and treacle; " ale and pftrkin" is a coaimoa 
morning-meal in the JTorth of England. 

P. 168, 1. 20. — 'TWff aU his daily priBfi.] This word 
should have beoQ printed 'priae^ to show that it was an 
abbreviation of empriae;- — an hazaxdoua attempt. 

P. 171. — TVifi FfirnieT's Son."] This eoog is found in Tfte 
Vocal MisceSinii/^ a Cullection of a&ffve four hundred c*?*- 
bmted Sotvjs, the first edition of which was publiished in 
172!). As the Miscellany makes no preteuaioii to ftnjthtng 
beyond a " Collectionj^* we may fdily preeume the song to 

tbeof anterior date to L72d. 
P. 173. — Wooiiiff JSotj^ of a Teoma/n of K^\fa iS^nn^.J 
Wb have here the origiiial of a well-knftwn Bcottiih aong.— 
" I hue laid B hL-rmig iu aaut j 
Lii£a, jjtu ye lii'e me, tell m^ iiuvr ! 
I I Lau 1ii>^>Ar'd a foTpot o' maui, 

w Ad' I canna coinij ilka dujr tu woo !" 

the 
shot 



P. 175. — Harvest Home SQng,'\ A copy of this aoag^ with 
the music, luay be found iu D'Urfej'a PUh to purge Mdaii- 
chol^. It vanes from our'a, but we have not adopted its 
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renderingg. D'Urfoy's work has bewi greatly overrated; so 
fer iLS tbo music ia concerced, it f/iai^ bo an authority; but 
he took Bucli tiberties witU the text of the Boogs, that we 
would Boooei trust to a modem Lroadside, or eren to a trar 
ditionaL Tersioi^, than to hi3 book. 

P. 176.— Th^ BarUi/Mow S^n^.} The Suffolk peaaaDtiy 
h&TO the following very short Tenion of the Barley-Mow 



" H^rs'i H beattli to Uie bulfljinair I 
Hcn?'i alieullli (o ilia m.^ 
RTw TSry well can 
Bgih Imntfw, »tiJ plongli. Mil bow ; 

" liVhsn il is Wellsowiij 
See it 13 well mown,— 
Bath rslred and i^arelUtd clam, 
And Bi bam to laj il iiL, 

H?r«'B H bealtli Lo the man 

Wto Tery well can 
Bath Lliroali, mid fuu it cleiui T 

P. IB5, 1. 16 — SdiiUffer^s liouyid.] The common modem 
copiea read -S. Isgef'i Round. 

P. lijfi, I. 10. — Trank weam. — Taken in the literal senae, 
this would mean trunk^ or box-betly. It is eTidentlj a cant 
tenn for a 6ddl«. 

P. 196. — Th Mmheri Song.'\ Eobert Kearton, a working 
miner, a&d Ubrailau and lecturer at the Grasaingtoa 
Mechanics' Institution, infonne us that at Coiiiston, in Lan- 
casbire, and tho Uf^igbbouihood, the maski^rs go about at th@ 
pj-oper Bisason, viz., Easter, Their introductory song is 
different to the one given by us. lie has favoured us with 
two v«rB«s of the delectable composition ; ho aay&j " I dare 
say theyl! be quite Bufficient!" 

" The tiext tljat coccgsdii 
Is B gCDtl^imau's SDu;-^ 
A yen tlecD mi's sua lie wtu bom ; 



NOTES. *2i7 

Yqu maj linlt at his teeth, 
11^*1. K lu^die hi picking alwaQ! 

'■' The neit that nnnei on 

la n lollur 50 bgUl, — 
He con ulilch up a hole ia iha dark! 

Thero't nerei a, 'pEi«itica 

In foiufld LouiIdcl aity, 
Can Bad anj fimlt *ith his worfc .' .' 

P. 901. — Richard of Tamiton Dean.] As an eiomplifi- 
catioti of the estenaire popolarity whkh this old Weat- 
country ditty has obtamicd, tho editor has beea fafour>ad by 
T, Crcfftou Croker, "EsKy with two Irish versiona. One of 
them ia catitJcd, Ltist J^nff-Vear's Duff, and ia printed by 
HaJy, Hanover Street, Cork. It is almost verbatim with the 
English, song, with the esceptioa of tho first and second 
Tcrse&j which aie && foUo-ws : — 

" Luftt New-Yeat-'a D»f, oa I Ibeanl uj, 
Dick mounted on hia dapple grnT'i 
Hh aiuuiil£<d high null lie mguqleJ low, 
UdIH he come to uctit Raplias ! 
Sing Col Ae dol de tee, 
Fol ^ dol, righ TgI dee. 

" Mj bnilakin do** I ilid putDllt 
My Bplnrtrtdy clogSi to tave my bragtut ! 
A-ud ill my ppi^tpt a Innip of bread, 
Aod ro>iiid my LtU a ribbou red." 

The other yereion is entitled Dicl-g of ffaHj/rnaUf and a 
note informs ua that '^Dich/ of Balli/mdii'a aimwm 
wa» B^nP^ As our readera may like to hear how the 
SomeTiSctahirc bumpkin tiebavcd after he had located 
himBelf in the town of Bollynjan, and taken tho Birnttme of 
BymOj we give the whole of his amatory lulvontureB in the 




" Blades. Dicky, I mvst have tea 
For my brenkfust, eveiy day ; 
And afteiP dinner a bottln of wine, — 
For vriChDOt it I oanuDt diDe^ 



" If on fine dotbes our moncj is ipent, 
Traj tiow shall mf loM be paid hia nnt ? 
He'll eicpect it wlieD 'tis due, — 
Beliere me, what Isaj U baft. 

" Aa far Ua, g^ood fttinbout 
Will do tax belter, I make no daubtj 
And spring wntjoTi TChea ygu ^de, 
Ih far wholEsoraa thaa nine. 

" PoUlUies, too, are verj nice food, — 
I don't know nay liulf so good ; 
Yoti may Iiqtb them boiled or Toaat, 
Whichever way you like tbom most 

" This pure the company much dcligiit. 
And made Lb«u ol] to laugh oulrijjht; 
So Didcy had no cnar^ to say. 
But aaddl'cd Lia dapple anil rode away. 
Diddle (liioL di, &c." 

In concluding theao remarks, Tre may just observe that 
we lately heard an old Yorkshire jeomati sing Richard of 
Tanvion Deanj who commenced his version with this fine 
line : — 

" It naa at the time at a high lioliday." 

P. aoa, 1. 33.— J>oaf-/y.] A fig newly gatherod from the 
tree, 90 cftlled to distinguish it &om a grocer'a, or preserved 

fig- 

F. 206. — Joan's Ale was iVira?.] This song is mentioned 
in Tliackeray's Catahgne nnder the title of Jane's Al^s Next!, 
ThiLckcmy began to publish ubout nineteen years after the 
Gommonwicalth, go tha.t the circuniEtnntiiLl evideaHze is 
strongly in favour of the hypothesis advances! in our in*- 
trQductorj remarks. 
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jp. 215, 1. n.—Ba7>i,] New. 

Hid, — Tawii^^e.] The high-KMuJ through a towrTOT 
vill&ge, 

Ihid. 1. 20.— iJii^ 'iiror Tommjf cpmio7i.'\ L e. Tommj'a 
opinion^ In til's YDrk^hire dialect, where the poeseai^ive 
case ia followed by thy relative substantive, it ia customary 
to omit the *j but if the relative be understood, and not ex- 
pressed, the pogsessive case k formed in the UsuaJ manner, 
aa iiL b subsei|UQnt Una of the same eong. — 

"Had nborao, tM, twar irer than aud Tommy't, 7«im." 

Ibid, I. 26. — ^MWp.] ExcbangD, 

Rid. 1. 26.— TriVjE-.] Alive, quick. 

P. 216, 1. \.—NaUytd.^ Only. 

P. 217, 1. 16.— C/eni?fl/mi.] Famished. The line in 
which this word occurs exhibitH one of tlie most striking 
pGCuliaritiea of the Lancashire dialect, which i\ that in 
words ending in ing, tlie termination ia changed into ink. 
Ex.gr. for starviug, starvink, farthhig,fardi7ik. 

P. 231, 1. 20. — To reign avid triumphJ^ Quierej should 
we not read " to triumph and feign.' 

P. 233, 1. ^.—MichaeUt hdd,'] The fortress on St. Mi- 
Qiiael's Mount, Cornwall. 

P. 235, 1. \b.—WeU Taitt and we'll roar.'] Thusc words 
have, in modem copies, been changed into. Will ran-ge and 
we^ll roM, but our reading ia correct ; the phrase occurs in 
sevei^l old songs, 

*^* Richtird of Taunton Dfan."] In the fotlrth edition 
of Halliwell's Nursertf P/iipaes of England, which has just 
isBued from the presSj, we observe a verBion of this mng, 
called Richard of BaUon Dak. 
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PUBLICATION OF ANCIENT BALLADS, POETRY, 
AND POPULAR LITERATURE. 



At a. General Meeting of the Percy Societyj held 
in the Rooms of the Eoyal Society of Literature, on 
Thursday the lat of May, 1845,— 

The Right Hon. Lord Bravbhook.e, Presideot, in 
the Chair, — 

The business of the day having beeu opened with an 
address by the President, 

The Secretary read the Report of the Council^ dated 
the lat of May, whereupon it was — 

Resolved — That the Report be received and adopted, and 
the thanks of the Society be given to the Council for 
their BervicQS. 

The Report of the Auditors, dated the 28th of April, 
was read by the Secretary, whereupon it waa — 

Resolved — That the Report of the Auditors he received 
and adopted, and that the thanks of the Society he given 
them for their services. 

The Meeting then proceeded to the election of 
f Officers, when — 

The Rt. Hon. LORD BRAYBBOOKE, F.3.A. 
"Vaa elected President's 



THOMAS AMTOT, End. F.ES, TatM- S.A. 

WHJJAM HENBV BLACK, Esq. 

WILLIAM CHAPPKLL, Ecu. F,S.A. 

J. PAYNE COLLIER. Katj. F.S.A. 

ROLTON CORMEn Eiq. 

PETETl COTININGHAM, Eau. 

J. H. DIXON. Ead. 

FnEDEKlCK W. FAIRHOLT, Esq. F.ILS,< P.S A, 

J. O. HAI.LIWELL, Ekj.. F.R.S., F.S.A. 

WILLIAM JEIIDAN, Esq. M.a.SL. 

CAFTAIN JOHNS, K.M. 

T, J, PETTIGBEW, E»cj. F.R S., F,S.A- 

WILLIAM SANDVS, Esq. F.SA- 

WILLIAM J. THOSIS, Esii. F.S.A. 

THOMAS WfilGHT, Esq. M.A.. F,S.A , Secniary and Trraturef. 

were elected the Council of tlie Society, and W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth, Esq., Lewis Pocock, Esq. F.S,A., and 
James Priorj Esq. were elected Auditors for the ensuing 
year. 

The tlifttika of the Society were then voted to the 
editors of the Publicationa of the past year, to Thomas 
Wrightj Esq., for his eervicea aa Treaaurer and Secre- 
tary ; to the University of Cambridge, for the kindness 
with which the ntianuscript of the Seven Sages was 
placed at the disposal of the Editor; to the Koyal 
Society of Literature for the use of their Roonpa; and 
to the President for the warm interest which he haa 
always taken m the proceedinga of tte Society, and for 
bis able conduct in the Chair on the present occasion. 



ANNUAL EEPORT.-May 1st, 1845. 

The Council of the Percy Society feel satisfaetion 

in laying before the Society the report of theii* labours 

during tho fifth year of the Society's existence. At 

"oee of the fourtli year the Sncioty had been run 
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'in aiToarB, eliicfly arising from the publication during 
that yoar of a quantity of matter considerabJy beyond 
that which its fuuds could coiiBistontly boar- Ifc will 
be observed by the last Beportj that while in each of 
the first years between 1000 and 1100 pages only wore 
printed, and in the second year 1359 pages, in the 
fourth year no leea than 1550 pagoa wore printed. It 
has been thouglit necesaary to maho this etatemeut, in 
order to explain why the quantity of matter given to 
the membera during the present year has been less 
than that given in the year preceding. The Council 
elected for the luanagemont of tho affiiira of the Society 
during the fifth year, have considered it a first duty 
to relieve the Society from debt by & strict attention to 
economy, and they rojoico in the success with which 
their endeavours have been crowned. They are able to 
state at the same time, that during the last year tho 
membei's have been rapidly increasing, and that the 
number of complcto sets of the Society's publications 
which have been taken by now members has materiaUy 
aided them in placing the Society in its present position, 
while they aro encouraged by the prospect of a con- 
tinuance of the increase during the year which is now 
commencing. There are now only two or three sets of 
the publitiutiona of tho first year remaining on hand, 
and when those are taken, complete seta of the publi- 
cations of the Percy Society will become rare and 
additionally valuable. 

Among other works in diflferent stages of prepara- 
tion, it is expected that the following will be ready for 
delivery during the ensuing year. 
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Tbc Life o( Thomas Becket, frum iho Cullectioii of Early EnglUh 
melriical lives of SaiuiSj helicveil lo bo written lij Rciijeri of Glou- 
ces^ier. To be ediud hy W. ll- Black, Escj. 

TLc Foeiiisof William Browne, author of Britannia's Pastorftlis; 
to he cdiU'd hy Peter Cunniugliam, Esq. 

A €ullectinn of CbarmSj Ulu'itrat.iv'C of Englisli supersti lions in 
fonner days. Friih eatlj tiiftiiiiscriptJi 

A Collection of SoDgs from llie Pjigeants of the Seventeenth 
Century, to te edited "bj Frederick W. FairholU Es(|. 

'J'be Ptiems of Hoccleve, to be edited by W. H, Black, Esy, 

The Young Gnllauts Whirliglgg, Or Yuutlis Reakes. By Francis 
Lentwn, 4lo., Loud. I«2H. 

Among other works suggested for publication, and 
under cons id oration, are — 

Ancient Tradkional BsilUds and Songs of the Fea»antry of Eng- 
landf citllecCed and eiited Uy 3^ U. Dixon, Eiiij. 

The Son^ antl Suusiets of Dr. Dounej to be edited by Banon 
Field., Fsg. 

" The Passe Tyinc of Pleasure," by Stephen Uawes. To be 
edlled by the Rev. Alexander l.>j'ee. 

" Rede ine alld be unit »ii>tbe." A Satire on Cardinal Wolsey, 
by William Koy. To be editod by ibe Rev. Alexander Dyce. 

Tbc History of the Odice of Poet Laureate in Eng'land, mtb 
Notices of the existence <if simihir Offices in Italy and Germany. 
By James J. Scott, Esq. 

Kistciri(-'a! ballads^ in the Scottish Dialect, relating to ereuta 
in tlic years 1570, Jj'?!, and \^7'2 ; from the enpies presetred in 
the Library of the Society of Aiitifniariest London. To be edited 
by David Laing, Esq. F.S,A. L. and Sc, 

A Collpctiun of Jacobite Ballads and Fragments, many of 
them liithcrtii unpublished. To be ediwd. bj William Jerdan, Esq* .* 
F.S-A., M.R..S.L. ■ 

Tlie first pnrt of (he Eighth Liberal Scien™, eutituled Ats 
Aduhtndi, the Art of Elatterie, &c. By Uljiian FulwcU. From the 
Edition of I57&, 4to, (.compared wilh the hitter impression. To bo. J 
edited by J Pa)-ue Collier, Esq. F.S-A, with an account of the' 
Authur, and uf his other pvodnctiuiis. 

A selection fnim tlie Poems of Taylor the Water-Poet. 

The English metrical ttunances of Sir Ferismhi'as and Sir 
TriHiuour, from MSS. at Lincoln and Cambridge. To be edited by 
J. O. HaliiwcU, Eaq. P.R.S., F.S.A. 

A Continuation of the Collection of Balliids, by J. Payne 
Collier. Esq. F.S.A. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of ihe Balliid^ contained in the 
Pepysian Liliniry. 

A Collection of Old Proveibs. 

A iitmnge Foot-Puat wilh a Packet full vf Strange Petitions, 
lAikr a long Vacation for a good Tenne. By Anthony Nixon. 



A SeLecUi^n of Stiiries, Anecdotes, iitid Jules, from rarinjus 
Jesi B*niliK printed prior to tlie euA. of die reign of Cliavles T ; witli 
an accuunL of the origin of many nf Iheinj ami of tlie manner in 
which tliey « re ti» lie truced tlirougli several Europcao laupiages. 
Bj J. Payne Collier, Es{[, 

Tlie Biiteheler's Banquet, or a Eanquet for BEttohnlers. 
Wheitjiu is prepared sundry dainty dishes, !kc, Pkiisantly dis- 
eoursing tlie varialile bumours of \Vom*!nj !n.c. Bj Thomas Dekker. 
London. Printed by T.C. N:c. 1603. 

Songs and Pot-m^ by known and unknown Authors, to be 
finui'ii in AIiLsical Mij^oellaniea publisli'ed during tlia reigns uf 
KlizalieLh aiul Jame.<i I. 

Tlie Compters Common-wealtli ; or, a Voiage made hi an 
infemall Hand, long since discoverctl by many Captaines, Sea- 
fariTiJT men, Genllemeu^ Marchants, and Other Tradesmen, &CC. 
By William Feuuor, his Majesties Mnant. -(to. 1017. 

A notable and pleasant History of the fiiinous renowned 
Knights of the Blade, t-^ommunly called Hectors, oi Hl Nicholas 
Clerks. 4to. Iti52. 

Diogenes in his •Singularitic, Wherein is comprehended his 
merry BHighling, Dt for all Mens benefit. Christened by him, A 
Nettle for Nice Noses. By Thomas Lodgpe- To be etlited by J. 
Payne Collier, Esq. F.S.A, 

A Selection of Metrical Panegyrics on the Leaders of the 
RevolutiiinaEy Party in the Seventeenth Ceninr)', from Broadj^idcs of 
the Times. Tf> be Edited, wiLh Nates, by the Rev. J. Balhiirst 
Deane, M.A., E.S-A. 

The Council may be allowed to repeat the invi- 
tation made in its former Reports, to Members of the 
Soeiety and others.^ to suggest new works for con- 
sideration. The Society is obliged to all gentlemen 
who may contribute rare tracts or ballads from privato 
collections ; as well as to the different Editir>rg, by whose 
zeal and gi-atuitouj^ labours they may be ushered into 
the world. The thanks of the Sooloty are especially 
due to the University of Cambridgej for tho kindness 
with which the MS, of the Seven Sages was placed at 
the disposal of the Editor of the text published during 
the present year, and for the permission to print 

from it. 

J. PAYNE COLLIEK, Chairman. 

THOMAS WUICfHT, SccMavi/. 
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REPOllT OF THE AUDITORS, 



We, the Auditors appointed by tho Council of the Percy 

Society to tsxamine the Accounts of tho TruasurcPj from 
thi? 2Ut of May 1S44 to the 2MtIi of April 1845, certify 
tlmt the Troasurer haa exhibited his Accouute to us, and 
tliitt wo have thoroughly examined the samu, together with 
his Biouuipts and other vouchers, and that we find them to 
bu purfectiy con-oct and satisfactory. 

Aad we further report that the following is a correct 
fihstratrt of the Bjec<jipts and Expenditure of the Society, 
during thu porioJ to which wo havo referred : — 



heceipts. 








EXPENDITURE 
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£ t. 
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And we also certify that the sum of i^lS. 0^\ 5rf» part of 
the sovoral sums paid for Transcripts, has bc«n paid on 
account of the exp<;nses of tho ensuing year 

And also that tho Treasurer haa reported to us, that 
there remain unrceeived a number of Subscriptions for the 
past yeai-j which he coDfidently expects will soon be paid. 

,^. ,1 f T. OEOFTON CROKER. 
(^m^(iJ\^jQ}l^ BLACHFORD. 
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PUBLICATION OF ANCIENT BALLADS, POETRY, 
AND POPULAR LITERATURE. 



GCouncil, 1845-6. 
The Rt. Hon. LORD BRAYBROOKE, F.S.A. Pbesident. 



T. AMYOT, ESQ. F.R.S. TREA. S.A. 

W. H. BLACK^ ESQ. 

W. CHAPFELL, EBQ. F.S.A. 

J. PATNE COLLIER, EBQ. F.B.A. 

BOLTOH CORNET, ESQ. 

PETER CUNNINGHAM, ESQ. 

HENRY J. DIXON, ESQ. 

FRED. W. FAIRHOLT, ESQ. F.S.A. 

J. O. HALLIVELL, ESQ. F.R.S. F.S.A. 



W. JERDAN, ESQ. F.S.A., H.R.S.L. 

CAPTAIN JOHNS, R.H. 

T. J. PETTIGREW, ESQ. F.R.S., 

F.S.A. 
WILLIAM SANDYS, ESQ. F.S.A. 
W. J. THOMS, ESQ. F.S.A. 
T. WRIGHT, ESQ. M.A., F.S.A., 

SEC. AND TBBAS. 



Svhscriptwn £1 per Annum* 

A new work is issued on the first daj of every alternate 
Month, and will be delivered to the order of each Member, at 
Mr. Richards's Printing Office, 100 St Martin's Lane, where 
also Subscriptions are received. 

Subscriptions become due in advance on the 1st of May in 
each year, and no books are considered due until the subscrip- 
tion has been paid. 

The Society is limited to Five Hundred Members. 

Persons wishing to become Members are requested to send 
their names to the Secretary, care of Mr. Richards, 100 St. 
Martin's Lane, London, where all communications on the affairs 
of the Society should be addressed. 



New Membert may have the Works already printed^ on payment of the 

Subscription for those years. Very few Copies remain of the 

Publications of the First Year. 



A List of the Works already printed will be found in the following^ pages. 
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Worki alnaUp prtntetf. 
FIRST YEAR. 

A Collection of Old Ballads anterior to the Reign 
of Charles I. 

By John Skelton, Stephm Peel, Churchy ard, Tariton, Elderton, Deloney, Sec. &o. 
Edited by J. Pb;db CoUier, E>q. 7.S.A. 

A Search for Money; 

n 

J. Payne CalUer, Esq. F.S.A. 

The Payne and Sorowe of Evyll Maryage, 

in verae. From a copy beliered to tw unique, printed by Wynkyn de Worde ; with 
an IntroductioQ regardInK other works of tfae same class, and from the same press, 
by J. Payne Collier, Esq. F.S.A. 

A Selection from the minor Poems of Dan John 
Lydgate. 

Edited by James Orchard Halliwell, Esq. F.R.S., F.8.A., and Ei^lish Corres- 
pondent of the Royal Historical Conunission of France. 

The King and a Poore Northeme Man. 

Full of simple mirth and merry plune jests." By Haitin Parker. Id Terse. 
1640. Edited by J. Payne Collier, Esq, F.S.A. 

The Revolution in Ireland of 1688, 

niustraled by the popular Ballads of the period. Edited, with latroductions and 
Notes, by T. Crvflon Croker, Esq. F.S.A., H. K.I.A. 

Songs of the London Prentices and Trades, 

During the Reigns of Henry VIII, Elizabeth, and James I. Edited by Charles 
Maokay, Esq. 

The Early Naval Ballads of England. 

Edited by James Orchard Halliwell, Esq. F.R.S. 

Robin Good-fellow ; his Mad Pranks and Merry Jests. 

luprote and verse. 1628. With an Introduction by J. Payne Collier, Esq. F.S.A. 



SECOND YEAR. 
Frtm. the 2nd of May 1841, to the 1st of May 1842. 

Strange Histories, or Songes and Sonets of Kings, 

Princes, &c. 

Very pleasing either to be read or songe, &c. By Thomas Deloney. 1607. With 
an Introduction and Notes by J. Payne Collier, Esq. F.S.A. 

Political Ballads published in England during the 

Commonwealth, 

Chiefly from the Kind's Pamphlets in the British Museum. With an Introduction 
and Notes, by Thomas Wright, Esq. M.A., F.S.A. 



The Pleasant History of the Two Angry Women 
of Abington. 

With the humorous mirth or Dicke Coomes and Nicholas Proverbs, two Serving- 
men. As it was lately playde by the Lord High Admirall his servaats.*' Written 
by Henry Porter. 1599. Edited bythe Bev. A. Dyce. 

The Boke of Curtasye ; 

An English Poem illustrative of the Domestic Maimers of the fifteenth century. 
Edited by J. O. HalliweU, Esq. F.R.S. Sco. 

Kind-Harts Dream. 

Oonteining five Apparitions, with theii' Invectives agaiust abases raijs^ning. By 
Henry Chettle. Cootaiuing Notices of Sbahspeare, Naah, &c. A curioas picture 
or the Manners and Customs of the time. With a Life of the Author. EdltAdby 
E. F. RimbauIt.Esq.F.S.A. 

The Meeting of Gallants at an Ordinarie. 

Or the Walkes iu Powles. 1604. Illustrative of Manners and Guatoms of Iba 
time. Edited by J. 0. Halliwetl, Esq. F.R.S. 

Old Christmas Carols, 

Chiefly taken from manuscript sources. Edited by Thomas Wri^t, Esq. U.A. 
F.S.A. 

The Nursery Rhymes of England, 

Arr«nged m Classes, with an Historical IntroducdDn. Edited by 3. 0. HalliweU, 
Esq. 

The Pleasant and Sweet History of Patient Grissel. 

In proM and verse. With an Introductdon concerning the oiigin of the story, and 
its application in various countries. Edited by J. Payne Collier, Esq. F.8.A. 

Specimens of Lyric Poetry written in England 
during the Reign of Edward I. 

Edit^by T. Wright, Esq. M.A., F.S.A. 

A Marriage Triumphe. 

Solemnized in an Epithalamium in memorie of tlie happie Nuptials betwixt the 
Count Palatine and the Lady Elizabeth. Written by Thomas He^wood. Invent; 
1613. With an Introduction, giving an acoouDt of other poems by diSbrent 
authors ou the same event, by J. Payne Collier, Esq. F.S.A. 

A Knight's Conjuring, done in earnest, discovered 
in Jest. 

Written in answer to Nash's Fierce Penniless, and containing numerous allusions 
to Manners and Customs in London. By Thomas Dekker7l607. Edited, with a 
Life of the Author, by Edward F. Rimbaalt, Esq. F.S.A. 



THIRD YEAR. 

Frotn the 2nd of May 1842, to the Jst of May 1843. 

Paraphrase of the Seven Penitential Psalms, 

In English Metreiin Stanzas]af the Fifteenth Century; presumed to be tbe pro- 
duction of a Lollard. Edited by W. H. Black, Esq., Assistant Keeper of the 
Public Eecords. 

The Crowne-Garland of Goulden Roses. 

A Collection of Songs and Ballads, chiefly historical, by Bichard Johnson, Author 
of " Tbe Seven Chamiiions of Christendom." Repnnted fhim the EcUtion of 
1012. F.dited by W. Chappell, Esq. F.S.A. 
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A Dialogue of Witches and "Witchcraft. 

By Grarge GifTord, 1609. Editrd hj T. Wrifdit, Esq. M.A., F.S^. A carioag 
iUuatratioD of the popular snpentidans of the latter part af tbe aixteeoth eenturr. 

Follie's Anatomie ; 

Or Satfres and Satyricall 'Epignma, by Eenrr Hnttou, of Durham, 1619. Con- 
taiuinfc curious allusinns to Pans GardcD, the Theatna, tus. Edited by E. F. 
AimbaultjEsq. F.S.A. 

Jack of Dover, 

A Collection of Tales, and " The Peoailess Poriiameot of Thread-bare Poets, or 
all Mirth and Vittie CoIlceite^" 1004. 

Five Poetical Tracts of the Sixteenth Century. 

From unique copies, viz. The Boctrynall of Good Serrauiites," " The Bolie 
of Mayd Emlyn." " The New Notborune Mayd." "A Complaint of a Dolorous 
Lover upon Su^^d ^^'ordesand Favned Countenance." And "Loves Leprosie." 
Edited by E. F. Himboult, Esq. F.S.A. 



A Collection of Latin Stories, 



Illustrative of the History of Fic^on dtirinx (he Middle Afies. From MS8. of the 
Thirteenth and Fonrteentfa Centuries. Edited by T. Wright, Esq. M^, F.S.A. 



The Harmonic of the Church, 



ContaiuiDR Spiritual Songs, and Holy Hymns. By Michael Drayton. Edited by 
the Rev. Alexander Dyce. 

Cocke Lorell's Bote, 

A Satirical Poem fixtm an anique copy printed by Wynkyn de Worde. Edited by 
E. F. Kimbault, Esq. LL.D., F.S.A. 

Poems by Sir Henry Wotton. 

Edited by the Bev. AlexEUider Dyoe. 

The Harmony of Birds. 

A Poem, flvm the only known copy, printed in the middle of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. Editedby J. P. Collier, Esq. F.S.A. 



A Kerry Pastoral. 



In imitation of the First Eclogue of Viivil. Edited by T. Croitoa Croker, Esq. 
F.S.A., M.R.I.A. 



FOURTH YEAR. 
From the 2nd of May 1843, to the Ut of May 1844. 

The Four Knaves. 

A Series of Satirical Tracts, in verse, by Samuel Rowlands. Edited bv Edward 
F. Kimbault, Esq. LL.D., F.S.A. 

A Poem to the Memory of "William Congreve, by 
James Thomson. 

Edited by Peter Cunningham, Esq. 

The Pleasant Conceits of Old Hobson, the Meny 
Londoner. 

ie07. Edited by J.O. H alii well, Esq. F.R.S., F.S.A, 
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Maroccus Extaticus: or Bankes* Bay Horse in a 
Trance, 

1597. Edifed'by EdwMd V. Eimbault, Esq. LL.D., F.S.A. 

Lord Mayors' Pageants, Part I, 

Bting Collections towarda a History of these anDoal oelebratioQa, Fart 1. By 
F. W. Fairbolt,Esq. F.S.A. 

The Owl and the Nightingale. 

An early English Poem. Edited by Thomas Wright, Esq. H.A., F.S.A. 

Thirteen Psalms and the First Chapter of Eccle- 
siastes, 

Translated into Eaiflish Verse by John Croke, in the Reign of Henry VIII. 
Edited by the Rev. P. Bliss, D.C.L. 

An Historical! Expostulation. 

Against tlie Beastlye Abusers, both of Chymrgerie and Physyke, in oure tyrae. 
By John Halle, 1565. Edited by T.J. PeltigMW, Esq. F,E.S-,F.S,A. 

Old Ballads illustrating the Great Frost of 1683-4, 

and the Fair on the lUver Thames. Edited by Edward F. Bimbault, Esq. 
LL.D., F.S.A. 

Lord Mayors' Pageants, Part II : 

Containing specimens of Dekker, Heyvood, Tatham, and Jordan. Edited by 
F. W. Fwiholt, Esq. F.S.A. 

The Honestie of this Age. 

By Bamaby Sioh, 1611. Edited by Peter Cunningham, Esq. 

Reynard the Fox. 

From Caxton's Edition. Edited by W. J. Thorns, Esq. F.S.A. 



FIFTH YEAR. 

From the 2nd of May 1844, to the \st of May 1845. 

The Keen o^ the South of Ireland : 

As illostratiTe of Irish Political and Domestic History, Manners, Musio, and 
Superstitions. Collected by T. Crottou Croker, Esq. 

The Poems of John Audelay, 

A Spenmen of the Shropshire Dialect in the Fifteenth Century. Edited by 
J. 0. HaUiwell, Esq. F.B.8. 

St. Brandan, a Medieval Legend of the Sea. 

In English V?t«e and Prose. Edited by Thomas Wright, Esq. M.A., F.S.A. 

The Romance of the Emperor Octavian, 

Now first published ham IifSS. at Lincoln and Cambridge. Edited by J. 0. 
Halliwcl],Esq. 
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Six Ballads, with Burdens : 

From MSS. in the Ubnry ofCorpiu Cbriiiti Coll^,Catnbrtdge. Edited by James 
Goodwin, B.D. 

Lyrical Poems, selected from Musical Publications 
between the Years 1589 and 1600. 

Edited by J. Payne Collier, Esq. F.S.A. 

Friar Bakon's Prophesie : 

A Suira oD the Degeneracy of tba Tioiea, a.d. 1604. Edited by J. 0. HalUwell, Esq. 



The Seven Sages, 



In Eagliati Verse; Edited lh>m a Hanuscript in the Publio Library of the 
University of Cambridge. By I'homas Wright, Esq. M.A, .F.S.A. 

Popular Songs, illustrative of the French Invasions 
of Ireland. Part I. 

Edited by T. Crofton Croker, Esq. 

Poetical Miscellanies ; 

From a Manuscript Collection of the time of James the First Edilrd by 
J. O. Halliwell, Esq. 

The Crown Garland of Golden Roses. Part II. 

Fi-om the Edition of 1M9. 

Barnfield's Affectionate Shepherd. 

Hepriuted fh>m the almost uuique copy in Sion College library. By J. 0. 
Halliwell, Esq. 



MEMBERS OF THE PERCY SOCIETY. 



ADAMS, H. G., Esq., Rochester 

Adolphus, J., Esq., F.S.A. 

Advocates' Library, Edinburgh 

Ainswortb, W. Harrison, Esq., Eensal Manor House 

Ainsworth, Ralph, Esq., Manchester 

Allen, Q. E., Esq., Bathampton 

Alston, Rev. E. C, M.A., Cransford Hall, Suffolk 

Arayot, Thomas, Esq. F.R.S., Treas. S.A., 13 Jamea-street 

Aspland, A, S., Esq., Lamb's-buildings, Templo 

Atheneeum Club 

Atkinson, F. R., Esq., Manchester 

Atkinson, R. T., Esq., Newcastle 

Aubyn, Rev. R. St., Lime Grove, Putney 

Avame, Captain 

Bacon, R. M., Esq., Cossey 

Bagot, the Hon. Alfred 

Ballantine, James, Esq., Edinburgh 

Barrow, Rev. F., Cranbrook 

Barrow, John, Esq., F.S.A., Admiralty 

Bartlett, J., Esq., Blandford 

Bartlett, J. Russell, Esq. 

Barton, Thomas B., Esq. 

Bateman, Thomas, Esq., Bakcwell, Derbyshire 

Beaufort, Captain, R.N., F.R.S., Admiralty 

Bcckwith, G. M., Esq., Royal Mint 

Bell, F. J., Esq., 3fl8 Oxford-street 

Bell, Robert, Esq., Hammersmith 
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Benecke, E., Esq., Denmark Hill 

Bentley, Richard, Esq., New Burlington-street 

Berridge, Samuel, Esq., Leicester 

Besley, Rev. J., D.C.L., Newcastle 

Betham, Sir William, F.S.A., M.R.I.A., Ulster King at 

Arms, Dublin 
Bevan, Edward, Esq., Milford-wharf, Strand 
Bibliotheque dxx Roy, Paris 
Blachford, J., Esq., Fulhtun 
Black, John, Esq., 13 Salisbury-street, Strand 
Black, William, Esq., M.D., 13 Bedford-street 
Black, W. A., Esq., Sub-keeper of Her Majesty's Records, 

Rolls House 
Bhickie, Walter G., Esq., M.D., Glasgow 
Blakesley, Rev. J. W. 
Blood, Bindon, Esq., Ennis, Ireland 
Bohn, Henry G., Esq., York-street, CJovent Garden 
Boker, H. G., Esq. 
Boone, William, Esq. 
Booth, B. W., Esq., Manchester 
Bowley, R. K., Esq., 53 Chancery-lane 
Botfield, Beriah, Esq., M.P., P.S.A., <fec. 
Braybrooke, the Rt. Hon. Lord, Audley End, Essex, 

President 
Bremridge, J., Esq. 
Brown, 8. W., Esq., Lewisham, Kent 
Bruce, the Rt. Hon. Sir James Lewis Knight, M.P., 

Vice-chancellor, F.B.S., F.S.A. 
Bruce, John, Esq., F.S.A., Clifton, Gloucestershire 
Bryant, J.. Esq. 

Buchanan, Walter, Esq., 2 Sussex-place, Regent* s-park 
Bunney, W., Esq. 

Bum, James, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh 
Brooke, J. B., Esq. 
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Caldecott, Captain 

Calvert, Robert, Esq. 

Cambridge University Library 

Capel, John, Esq., 32 Russell-square 

Cartwright, Samuel, Esq., F.R.S., F.8.A. 

Oartwright, W., Esq., 2 Saq'eant's-inn 

Cartwright, W. C, Esq. 

Chapin, J. H., Esq. 

Chapman, T., Esq., 14 Montagu-street, Biyanston-square 

Chapman, W., Esq., Richmond 

Chappell, "William, Esq., F.S.A., Regent-street 

Chater, George, Esq., 11 Comhill 

Chichester, J. H, R., Esq., 49 Wimpole-street 

Christy, Alexander, Esq. 

Clack, H. T., Esq., Argyle-place 

Clark, Charles, Esq., Great Totham Hall, Essex 

Clarke, Charles, Esq., 2 Middle Temple-lane 

Clarke, R. G., Esq., 43 Craven-stroet 

Clements, Rev. J., Lower Clapton 

Cobbin, J. J., Esq., Stock Exchange 

Collier, J. Payne, Esq., F.S.A., Victoria-road, Kensington 

Constable, Thomas, Esq., Edinburgh 

Conway, F. D., Esq. 

Cooper, Charles Purton, Esq., Q.C., F.R.S., F.S.A,, &c.. 

New Boswell-court, Lincoln's-inn 
Cooper, W. Durrant, Esq., F.S.A., Bloomsbury-square 
Copenhagen, Royal Library 
Comer, Q, R., Esq., Eltham, Kent 
Comey, Bolton, Esq., Greenwich 
Corser, Rev. Thomas, Manchester 
Coventry, A., Esq., Edinburgh 

Croker, T. Crofton, Esq., F.8.A., M.R.LA., Admiralty 
Croomes, John, Esq., St. John'a-villa, North End 
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Crosslej, James, Esq., Manchester 
Crosby Hall Library 
CrowninscMeld, Edward, Esq. 
Cunningham, George, Esq., Glasgow 
. Cunningham, Peter, Esq., Audit Office, Somerset House 
Currer, Miss Richardson, Eshton Hall, Gai^;rave, Yorkshire 
Curzon, Hon. E. Cecil, 17 Connaught-terrace 

Dalzell, Sir John Graham, Edinburgh 

Daniel, George, Esq., Canonbury-terrace 

Davis, Thomas, Esq., Brook-street 

Deane, the Eer. J. Bathurat, M. A., F.8.A., Finsbury Circus 

Deck, Norria, Esq., Cambridge 

Denham, M.A., PierseBridge, neai Darlington, Yorkshire 

Dent, John, Esq., Worcester 

Dilke, C. W., Esq., L.L.B., Lower Grosvenor-place 

Disney, John, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., 21 Berkeley-square 

Dixon, J. H., Esq., Tollington Park, Homsey 

Dobie, James, Esq., Glasgow 

Dodd, George, Esq., F.S.A., Montagu-square 

Dolman, Charles, Esq., 61 New Bond-street 

Dowse, Thomas, Esq. 

Duncan, Richard, Esq., Glasgow 

Dunn, J., Esq., Paisley 

Duyckinck, Evert A., Esq., New York 

Duyckinck, George L., Esq., New York 

Dyce, Rev. Alexander, 9 Gray's-inn-square 

Dyke, Rev. Henry, Collesford, near Brackley 

Elliott, J. Bardoe, Esq. 

Erechtheum Club, St. Jamea's-squore 

Exchange Library, Manchester 

Exton, Rev. R. B., Cretingham, Suffolk 

Eyton, J. Walker King, Esq., Elgin Villa, Leamington 
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Fairholt, Frederick William, Esq., Grosvenor Cottage 

Park Village East 
Farnham, the Bt. Hon. Lord 
Fenton, 8. G. Esq., Belfast 
Field, Barron, Esq. 
Fish, A. G. Esq., New York 
Fitch, W. Stevenson, Esq., Ipswich 
Fitch, Robert, Esq. F.G.S., Norwich 
Fletcher, S. Esq., Manchester 
Ford, Henry, Esq., Manchester 
Forde, John, Esq., 29, Surrey-street, Strand 
Forett, David, Esq., 7, College-terrace, Islington 
Forster, W. E. Esq., Bradford, Yorkshire 
Forster, John, Esq., 68, Lincoln's-Inn-FieldB 
Fox, Henry, Esq., Gloucester 
Freeland, Francis E. Esq., Chichester 
Frewin, T. Esq., Brickwall House, Northiam, Lamberhurst 
Fripp, Charles Bowles, Esq., Bristol 
Fumivall, F. J., Esq. 

Gaskin, Rev. John, Kingswood, near Bristol 

Gelty, Edmund, Esq., Belfast 

Qiffaid, Edward, Esq., Admiralty 

Gilbert, John Graham, Esq., Glasgow 

Gilbertson, E. Esq., 24, Lombard-street 

Goldsmid, Sir Isaac L., P.E.S., F.S.A. 

Gooding, Jonathan, Esq., Soutbwold 

Gordon, Professor Lewis, Glasgow 

Gordon, Robert, Esq., Edinburgh 

Gowen, J. R., Esq. 

Grade, J. B. Esq., F.S.A.E,, Edinburgh 

Gray, Captain Charles, R.M., Edinburgh 

Green, John, Esq. 

Greenwell, W. Esq., Greenwell Ford, Durham 
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GrifBn, Charles, Esq., Glasgow 

Gutch, J. Matthew, Esq., P.S.A., Worcester 

Haggard, W. D. Esq., F.S.A., P.R.A.S., Bullion Office 

Hailstone, Edward, Esq., Horton Hall, Bradford, Yorkshire 

Halliwell, James Orchard, Esq., Islip, Oxfordshire 

Halpin, Rev. W. J., Dublin 

Hannah, R«t. John, Combe, Woodstock 

Hardy, H. W. Esq. 

Hare, the Rev. Archdeacon 

Hai^^eaves, James, Esq., Manchester 

Harness, Rev. W., M.A. 

Harrison, W. F. Esq., Rochester 

Harrison, W. Esq. 

Hartley, George, Esq., Settle, Yorkshire 

Heffill, Henry, Esq., Diss, Norfolk 

Heseltine, Samuel, Esq., Stock Exchange 

Hewett, J. Esq., Leamington 

Hewitt, Thomas, Esq. 

Heywood, James, Esq., Acresfield, Manchester 

Hill, Henry, Esq., Orchard-street 

Hills, Walter, Esq. 

Holding, James, Esq. 

Holgate, William, Esq. 

Hollond, Robert, Esq. M.P., 63, Portland-place 

Holme, Edward, Esq. M.D., Manchester 

Hope, Alexander J. B. Esq., Connaught-place 

Hopper, A. M. Esq., Eton College 

Home, W- C. Esq., Clapham Conuaoa 

Hosmer, Z., Esq., Boston, U.S. 

Hunter, Rev. Joseph, F.S.A., Torrington-square 

Hume, Rev. A. 

Hubback, John, Esq., New-square, Lincoln's Inn 

Hull Subscription Library 
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Hunt, Edward, Esq., Marlborough-road, Camberwell 
Hunt, Hairy, Esq., Birmingham 

Imperial Libraiy, Vienna 

Ingrabam, Edward D. Esq., Manchester 

Irving, David, Esq. LL.D., Edinburgh 

Jackson, Rev. S., M.A., Ipswich 

Jackson, Henry, Esq., Sheffield 

Jordan, William, Esq., 32, Ooiden-square 

Jermju, James, Esq., Reydon, Suffolk 

Johns, Capt. Rd. R.M., 13, Bowater-crescent, Woolwich 

Jones, J. Esq., Holden, Manchester 

Kerr, John, Esq., Glasgow 

Kerr, Robert Malcolm, Esq. 

Kidston, Robert A. Ksq., Glasgow 

Klingemann, C. Esq., 4, Hobart-place, Eaton-square 

Knight, William, Esq., F.S.A., 1, Canonbury-terrace 

Kaye, William, Esq., Newcastle 

Einloch, R. G. Esq., Edinburgh 

King's College Library, London 

Laing, David, Esq., Edinburgh 

Lappenberg, Dr. J. M., Hamburg 

Law, W. Esq., 37, Mookwell-street 

Leader, John Tranple, Esq., M.P. 

Lemon, Robert, Esq. 

Lever, Charles, Esq., 10, KingVroad, Bedford-row 

Liddell, Henry, Esq. 

Lillingston, A. Esq. 

Liyermore, George, Esq., New York 

Lloyd, George, Esq., Brynestyn, near Wrexham 

Logan, W. H. Esq., Edinburgh 

London (Qity of) Literary and Scientific Institution 
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London Library, Fall Mall 

London Institution, Finsbury CircuB 

Lower, M. A. Esq. 

Lucas, — Esq. 

Ludlow, Ebenezer, Esq., M.A., &c. 

Lupton, Harry, Esq., Thame, Oxfordshire 

M'Gregor, Alexander, Esq., Glasgow 

Mackenzie, John Whitefoord, Esq., Edinburgh 

Mackenzie, A. C, Esq., St. John's College, Oxford 

Mac Iver, Charles, Esq., Liverpool 

Mac Tver, David, Esq., Liverpool 

Macknight, James, Esq., Edinburgh 

Maconochie, James AUan, Esq., Edinburgh 

Macauley, Colin Campbell, Esq., Leicester 

Macturk, William M. Esq., Bradford, Yorkshire 

Maidment, James, Esq., Edinburgh 

Mainwaring, C. Esq., Coleby Hall, Lincolnshire 

Major, C. J. Esq., 3, Bamsbury-street, Islington 

Manchee, T. J. Esq., Bristol 

Manchester Exchange Library 

Maikland, J. H. Esq., F.S.A., Bath 

Matthew, J. M., Esq. 

Maude, HartweD J. Esq., 14, George-street, Westminster 

Maude, Thomas, Esq., 30, Abingdon-street, Westminster 

Mewburn, Francis, Esq., 9, Great Winchester-street 

Miland, John, Esq., 35, Chapel-street, Belgrave-square 

Mitford, Rev. John, Benhall, Suffolk 

Moginie, N. C. Esq., St. Andrew's-court, Holbom 

Moran, E. Raleigh, Esq. 

Morice, J. Esq., 11, Upper Gower-street 

Morris, W. G. Esq. 

Morrison, Rev. A., Eton Colioge 
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Morton, Rev. Jwnes, Holbeach 

Muggeridge, Nathaniel, Esq., Queen-street, Cheapside 

Murch, the Rev. Jerome, Bath 

Nicholl, G. W. Esq., Plowden-buildings, Temple 
Nichols, John Gough, Esq., F.8.A., 25, Parliwnent-street 
Nicholot, P. Esq. 
Nimmo, Thomas, Esq. 
Nottingham Subscription Library 

Oddie, R. Harley, Esq. 

Ormerod, Geo. Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., F.S.A., Sedbury Park 

Ouvry, Frederick, Esq., 49, Oxford-terrace 

Pagan, "S. A. Esq., M.D., Edinburgh 

Palmer, Arthur, Esq., Bristol 

Parkinson, Rev. Richard, Manchester 

Pattison, Rev. M., Lincoln College, Oxford 

Peacock, Reginald, Esq., West Boldon, Sunderland 

Percival, Richard, Esq., Highbury-park, Islington 

Perkins, Henry, Esq., F.S.A., 3, Berkeley-street 

Petit, Lewis Hayes, Esq., F,R.S. 

Pettigrew, T. Joseph, Esq., F.R.8., F.S.A., 8, SavQle-row 

Pickering, William, Esq., Piccadilly 

Pickslay, E. J. Esq. 

Pitcaim, Robert, Esq., Edinburgh 

Piper, H. Esq. 

Pocock, Charles Innes, Esq., Bristol 

Pocock, Lewis, Esq., F.8.A., 29, Montagu-st. Russell-sq. 

Pollock, C. M. J, Esq., 49, Parliament-street 

Ponton, Thomas, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., 4, Hill-street 

Porter, Rev. E, 

Portico Library, Manchester 
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Priaulx, Osmond de BeauToir, Esq. 

Prideaux, W. Esq., Goldsmiths' Hall, City. 
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Putnam, G. P. Esq. 

Fyper, Hamilton, Esq., Edinbuzgh 

Rankin, T. Wright, Esq., Bristol 

Read, John, Esq., Derwent Hall, near Sheffield 

Reed, S. J., Esq., Friday-street, City 

Remsen, S. R., Esq. 

Repton, John Adey, Esq., F.S.A,, Springfield, Chelmsford 

Richards, Thomas, Esq., Victoria-road, Kensington 

Richardson, C. G. Esq., Ttmfield-court, Temple 

Richardson, M. A. Esq., Newcastle 

Richardson, W. S., Esq., Tanfield-court, Temple 

Rickards, Samuel, Esq., Piccadilly 

Riddell, Henry M., Esq., 3 Lincoln's Inn Fields 

Robinson, Henry Crabb, Esq., F.S.A., 30 Russell-square 

Row, James Yeeles, Esq., Page Green, Tottenham 

Rovedino, T., Esq., Osnaburgh-street 

Roxburghe, Andrew, Esq., Edinburgh 

Sandys, W., Esq., F.S.A., 25 DeTonshir&-8t., Portland-pl. 

Scott, J. J., Esq., 12 College-street, Westminster 

Saxon, N., Esq. 

Shackell, William, Esq., M.R.S.L., Hammersmith 

Sharpe, Rev. L., M.A., F.S.A., Sumner-street, Southwark 

Sharpe, R. S., Esq., 56 Fenchurch-street 

Sharpe, Sir Cuthbert, Sunderland 
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